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Canada is rejoicing over the fact that a 
new Governor-General has recently been ap- 
pointed to rule the destinies of the country 
for a few years to come. The gentleman 


who has thus been honored by the Home: 


Government is no common person. He is 
known tothe world as Lord Dufferin, rich 
in intellectual power, and renowned in the 
world of letters as an author of some distinc- 
tion. With such a man for ruler the Cana- 
dians should be happy, prosperous and con- 
tented, and we trust they will be, for we have 
forgiven some little acts of unkindness on 
their part during the late civil war. Politics, 
however, rage as fiercely with our English 
neighbors as among our own people, and to 
judge from the newspapers blackguardism is 
quite as rampant North as it is in the South 
when a contest occurs, Editors get excited 
and do all the dirty work which party hacks 
require, and in this respect an Englishman 
resembles an American. Prejudice carries 
the day regardless of truth. 

Now, however well disposed Lord Dufferin 
may be, yet it is in the power of party men 
to ruin him in the estimation of the people 
by bad legislation, bad management and 
want of tact, so that he will pray to be re- 
lieved from his post of trust and return to 
England and more quiet scenes. We hope 
that such will not be the case, for we rather 
like his lordship for a neighbor, and think 
he will like us after he has become better ac- 
quainted, or made several tours through the 
most prosperous States. 

The new ruler of Canada is named Frede- 
rick Temple Blackwood, Baron Dufferin 
and Clandeboye of Ballyleidy and Killyleagh 
in the county of Down in the peerage of 
Ireland; Baron Clandeboye of Clandeboye 
in the county of Down in that of the United 
Kingdom, and a baronet, K. P., and K. C. B. 
of the civil Order of the Bath. He was for- 
merly Under-Secretary of State for India, 
and, previous to his present appointment, 
was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

He was born in June, 1826, and succeeded 
as fifth baron on the death of his father, 21st 
of July, 1841,and married, 23d of October, 
1862, Harriet Georgina, eldest daughter of 
Archibald Rowan Hamilton, of Killyleagh 
Castle, in the county of Down, by whom he 
has had several children.. His lordship, we 
may mention, is senior heir-genéral to the 
Hamiltons, Earls of Clanbrassill. 

The Black woods, represented by the noble 
house of Dufferin, are of Scotch extraction, 


and can be traced in the public records of 
Scotland to a very early period. One branch 
migrated to France, one of which was the 
celebrated Adam Blackwood, Privy-Council- 
lor to Mary Queen ef Scots, and senator of 
the Presidial Court of Poictiers. He died, 
leaving ample proofs of his talents as a civil- 
ian, a poet and a divine, and was then in- 
terred with great pomp under a marble mon- 
ument, inscribed with a long epitaph, styling 
himself, “Nobilis Scotus, inclyterum majorum 
in Caledonia notus.” The male line of the 
French Blackwoods became extinct in 1776, 
John Blackwood, who may be said to have 
been the progenitor of the Irish branch of 
the family, born in Scotland in 1591, became 
possessed of considerable property in Ireland, 
which he settled on his son. The first baro- 
net was Sir Robert Blackwood, of Baliyleidy, 
created in 1763, who married a sister of the 
Earl of Milltown. The third baron, Sir 
James, inherited the peerage in 1808, at the 
decease of his mother, Dorcas, created Bar- 
oness Dufferin and Clandeboye. The fourth 
baron was Price, a captain in the Royal 
Navy, who married, 4th of July, 1825, Helen 
Selina,daughter of the late Thomas Sheridan, 
Esq., son of Richard brinsley Sheridan. The 
only issue of the marriage was the present 
Lord Dafferin, who, par parenthese, we may 
mention, is distinguised as an author, hav- 
ing given to the public, among other distin- 
guished literary contributions, that pleasing 
volume, “Letters from High Latitudes,” 
published in 1857 in London, and republished 
in this country, where-it met with a ready 
sale. 

The portrait of Lord Dufferin, which we 
give on the first page, is said to be a most 
accurate likeness of the gentleman. It was 
taken from a photograph obtained at a sitting 
just before the governor left England for his 
new home. i 

That Canada is destined “to an important 
position on this continent no one can deny. 
That it will be absorbed by the United 
States is a question which no one can an- 
swer at the present time. It is fur the peo- 
ple, not for the politicians, to decide that ~ 
point. We want the trade of Canada, Our 
railroads in the North are all constructed for 
that purpose. Our interests must be similar 
to the interests of our neighbors before any 
decided steps will be taken towards annexa- 
tion. Day by day our trade is increasing, and 
each nation is now necessary to the otler's 
prosperity—so let us wait with patience, 
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SUGAR-MAKING. 


Varions improvements have been made 
upon the manufacture of sugar as we have 
described it, the most of them originating 
with the French chemists, in their attempts 
to perfect the beet sugar manufacture. 
Among these may be mentioned the methods 
of filtering the juice after it leaves the clari- 
fiers, either by means of fine copper wire 
sieves, of flannel bag filters, or of the cylin- 
ders filled with coarsely pulverized bone 
black, or animal charcoal, invented by Du- 
mont. The latter is added for the purpose 
of removing the coloring matter from the 
juice, and all mineral salts that may have 
been in it originally, or any excess of lime, 
The bone black is used in a large iron or 
copper vessel, six to twelve feet high, fur- 
nished with a perforated bottom, which is 
covered with a filtering cloth, upon which 
the charcoal is placed. Five tons of this suf- 
fice for one hundred tons of sugar; after 
which the charcoal itself requires to be puri- 
fied; which, after the sugar it retains is 
washed out, is usually effected by recalcina- 
tion, A method at once ingenious and eco- 
nowmical has been devised, where steam heat 
is used, of concentrating the juice from the 
filters before evaporating. The pipes con- 
veying the waste steam are arranged ina 
rack or coil, like the hot-air pipes for warm- 
ing roomg, and the juice is made to trickle 
over these, the effect of which is that it is 
greatly concentrated by evaporation before 
it fows away in the pipe in which it is col- 
lected at the bottom of the apparatus, The 
steam in the pipes is condensed by loss of 
latent heat, and the lower pipes are so much 
cooled that no danger is incurred of ‘their 
burning the sirup, which in its denser condi- 
tion is more liable to be thus injured. Where 
this expedient is adopted, the vacuum pan 
is employed for evaporating, and it is the 
waste steam from this that is made use of. 
This very important apparatus was invented 
by Howard, in England, in 1812, and has 
been applied rather in the subsequent refin- 
ing of sugars than in the preparation of the 
crude article. 

The preparation of the purest varieties of 
sugar did not originate in the sugar-produc 
ing countries, but the art was applied first 
by the Venetians to the crude sugars brought 

_ from Egypt. It was practised in Antwerp 


in the sixteenth century, and was thence in- 
troduced into England. At present it is an 
important branch of manufacture in most of 
the principal commercial cities of the United 
States and of Europe, and will doubtless long 
continue to be so, as the different processes 
connected with it can be performed to better 
advantage in manufacturing communities 
than in purely agricultural districts. The 
operations are carried on in large buildings, 
six or seven stories high, which afford facili- 
ties for letting the product down from one 
to another in the different stages of the pro- 
cess. The raw sugar, in the first place, is 
discharged upon the open floor, and the hogs- 
heads and boxes are cleared of the portion 
that adheres to them by being placed invert- 
ed over a steam pipe and having a jet of 
steam directed over the inside. The dissolved 
sugar flows down into the dissolving-pan, in 
which the whole is collected. The pan is 
sometimes called a blow-up cistern, from the 
practice of blowing in steam to hasten the 
solution. This is also effected by hot water 
and the use of an agitator kept in action by 
the steam engine. After the liquid is raised 
to the right temperature, if it is acid it is 
rendered neutral by adding lime, and with 
or without the addition of bullock’s blood the 
solution is boiled. 

If the raw sugar was not at first hoisted 
to the upper floor of the building, the liquor 
is now raised to it by pumping, where it is 
first filtered through long bags of twilled 
cotton, strengthened by outer ones of strong 
linen. The liquid runs away from them, re- 
sembling in color dark sherry wine. This 
color is removed by passing the solution 
through filtering beds of granulated animal 
charcoal, which, in pieces as large as peas, is 
contained in cylinders of cast or wrought 
iron. When the liquid ceases to run clear 
through the charcoal, a new filter is used, 
the sugar remaining in the old one is washed 
out with hot water, and the charcoal is re- 
moved to be recalcined. Each time that the 
bone black is used it decreases in value, 
and at last becomes worthless; and the use 
of this article is one of the heavy items of 
cost in the. manufacture of sugar. The su- 
gar is now ready for the vacuum pan and 
the graining process, In the heater it is kept 
at a temperature of about 170°, and is strongly 
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agitated, which has the effect of promoting 
the whiteness and fineness so desirable in 
refined sugar. Transferred to the conical 
moulds, it is again well stirred, to cause the 


CARTING SUGAR TO MARKET. 


air to escape, which would otherwise render 
the sugar too porous, After the drainage 
is completed, some colored sirup is still me- 
chanically held in the mass. The process of 
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Sugar- Making. 


liquoring, before referred to, is designed to 
remove this, and consists in pouring upon 
the sugar in the moulds a strong saccharine 
solution, obtained by dissolving the outer 
portions removed from previous loaves dis- 
solved in water, and decolored by passing 
through charcoal; and this is continued till 
the drippings come away clear. An air pump 
is sometimes applied at the bottom to hasten 
the process by exhaustion. The loaves taken 
from the moulds are finally dried, and dressed 
by turning off their outer portions in a lathe, 
The syrup, boiled down again in the vacuum 
pan, affords more crystallized sugar, which, 
as well as some prepared from raw sugar of 
inferior quality, and transferred directly from 
the vacuum pan to the moulds, sometimes 
dispensing with the liquoring, is termed 
crushed sugar. The best products of the re- 
finery are the hard white loaves, containing 
the greatest amount of saccharine, though 
in this the sugar does not differ materially 
from the crushed variety. It is a common 
mistake to suppose that the crude sugars are 
the sweetest, which no doubt arises from the 
fact that these possess a more decided taste, 
which is derived from their impurities, and 
is confounded with the sweetness of sugar. 
The engraving on page 408 shows the mode 
of transporting the sugar for shipment after 
all the preparatory processes have been ac- 
complished. 

Most of the sugar is taken to Havana, 
where it finds a ready market; and we can- 
not do better than give our readers some 
idea of the richest city of the West India 
Islands. 

It is one of the most beautifully situated 
places in the world, of immense ‘strength, 
and enjoys the reputation of being the gayest 
capital out of Paris. Its business facilities 
and resources are inexhaustible, and its har- 
bor, especially during the winter months, 
is crowded with the shipping of all nations, 
At present, though rebellion is’ prevailing 
within its borders that the Spanish govern- 
ment finds it impossible to put down, its 
port is thronged with commerce, its prome- 
nades with gayety, and the stranger would 
never dream of the espionage and surveil- 
lance of military watchfulness, or of the 
fierce and cruel spirit that lurks beneath a 
pleasant exterior. Life is held cheaply by 
those who look after the interests of Spain, 
and but a word of sympathy for those who 
are struggling for freedom would consign the 
one who utters it to the garotte, or the dun- 
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geon from which diplomacy might fail to 
extricate him. In the light which this re- 
flection gives, we had rather see Havana pic- 
torially than to walk its streets in peril. 

Yet its streets are well worth walking in, 
though they have not the extreme width of 
tropical cities, being laid out with great reg- 
ularity, many of them paved with square 
blocks of granite, There are two public 
promenades that are very elegant. That of 
Isabel IL, is laid out in the zone along the 
wall, which for military reasons has not been 
built upon, and which now runs through 
the heart of the city, and the Military Road 
that runs from the outer edge of the city to 
the foot of the hill of Principe, upon which 
eminence the cigars that bear that name are 
undoubtedly made, or grow. The first of 
these promenades is more than a mile in 
length, laid out with a broad carriage way, 
with shaded walks on each side, and several 
fountains and statues; the second is more 
modest in its arrangement, but on one side 
of it 1s laid out the public botanical gardens, 
in which stands the summer residence of the 
Captain-General. This is the resort of fash- 
ion and luxury, strains of music blend with 
the cool plash of fountains, and the airs are 
heavy with the odor of innumerable rare 
plants. 

Havana is a walled city, the approach to 
which by water is guarded by the Moro Cas- 
tle, a battery that would be as futile as a 
paper shield before the thunder of a 15-inch 
monitor gun, There are other forts, very 
gunny, but we think as little of Spanish 
bravery as we do of their clemency. The 
largest fort, and undoubtedly the weakest 
one, if attacked, is La Cabana, which requires 
a garrison of 2000 to man it fully. 

The climate of Havana is the perpetual 
summer of the tropics, modified by the cool 
and moist sea-breeze, occasioned by the 
trade-winds during the largest portion of the 
year. The average maximum of the mercury 
during the winter season is 85 F., and in 
summer 87, hardly enough difference to 
make a fuss about. This equable climate 
makes Havana a delightful resort for our 
Northern invalids, but they must be very 
cautious lest the chill of a “norther” takes 
them at disadvantage. The nights are al- 
ways cool and pleasant, and as the sea-breeze 
sinks with the sun, it is gradually succeeded 
by that from the land, which comes laden 
with aromatic perfumes, 
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PEOPLE OF INDIA, AND HOW THEY LIVE. 


People who are prevented, by want of 
means or want of desire, from visiting India 
and seeing its iihabitants may feel sufficient 


interest in the races of that distant region 
of the world to look at the following speci- 


mens. It is well for them to do so,inasmuch, ~ 


we dare say, many of them have expended 
hundreds of dollars on the missionary cause, 


designed to convert these good-looking peo- 


ple from the errors of Hinduism to the truth 
of Christianity, as demonstrated by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. They 
do not, however, hold missionaries nor Chris- 
tians in very high regard, as has been many 


times evinced, and the few hundreds of thou- 


sands nominally converted, viewed by world- 
ly eyes, seems hardly to pay for the outlay. 
These subjects of missionary effort are na- 
tives of the north of India, the first a citizen 
of Mooltan,a town on the river Chenaub, 
the second a soldier of the same place, the 
third a soldier of Bhaulpoor, on the river 
Ghara, both streams tributary to the river 
Indus, about six hundred miles from the 
Indian Ocean. They certainly present very 
little attractiveness of appearance, and we 
should hesitate, being not very courageous 
nor very pious, before attacking one of them 


in a theological argument, We are afraid 
we should prove but a feeble contestant. The 
sight of those scymetars, we fear, would dis- 
arrange all form of argument, 

We are indebted to a work by Rey. David 
O. Allen, D, D., an American missionary, for 
many facts about India and its people, 

The climate iv the northern parts of India 
makes it: necessary for the inhabitants to 
wear more clothing in the coo] months than 
those more to the south and on. the penin- 
sua. The men wear turbans, pagotas, and 
caps of various kinds and shapes. That of 
our present subject—a leading citizen of 
Mooltan—being acap of 4 unique and be- 
coming style. Those of the rich are of fine 
cloth and elegant shape, while.the poor have, 


generally, only a few yards of coarse cloth 


wrapped round the head. The rich wear 
long garments of white or figured cloth, the 
upper part fitted to the body and confined 
with a girdle or sash, the lower part hanging 
loosely, Over this is at times thrown a parti- 
colored shawl, which has .a picturesque and 
pleasant effect. The Mahommedans and 


Parsees generally wear loose trowsers. The 
shoes of all classes are commonly of clumsy 
make and appearance, and in the southern 


provinces are scarcely worn in the house. 
All classes, Mahommedans as well as Hin- 


A CITIZEN OF MOOLTAN. . 
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People of India, and how they live. 


dus, put off their shoes when they go into 
any place of public worship, or of any repute 
for sanctity. 

The soldiers dress mainly like the citizens, 
with a little less elaboration. This, how- 
ever, is the uniform when off duty, the regu- 


lar uniform and arms of the British army 


being assumed when in service. The native 
army amounts to about 250,000 men. To 
this may be added the contingent troops, 
raised by different native princes, to which 
the subjects of our illustrations may more 


properly belong, amounting to at least 30,000, 
This great army of about 300,000 men con- 


sists of engineers, artillery, cavalry and in- 
fantry, all under English officers, and kept 
in a highly efficient state. The pay of a pri- 
vate soldier is about five-pence-halfpenny 


per day, out of whigh he is bound to find his 


linen and the means of keeping his accoutre- 
ments in order. The soldiers, even with 
this pay, manage to maintain and raise large 
families, living being very cheap. 

For greater security in times of danger, 
and for convenience in social intercourse 
and transaction of business, the agricultural 


population generally live in villages. The 
distinctions and rules of caste, also, make it 
necessary for people to live in villages, so 
that those of the same caste may live near 
each other—caste being observed in India 
more than in any other part of the world— 
and so have facilities and opportunities for 


social intercourse, and for mutual aid and 
protection, which they would not have if 
separated. In some parts of the country 
the villages are surrounded by high walls, 
and entered through gates, which are care- 
fully guarded nights, The houses are gen- 
ally small and badly constructed, They have 


seldom any glass windows, and the floors are 
commonly earth. Chairs and tables are sel- 
dom used, as the people sit upon mats. Ves- 
sels for cooking and eating are of brass and 
cupper, and those too poor to procure such 
use coarse earthen vessels. In eating, fin- 
gers serve for knives and forks, In some 
rural districts all the furniture in the houses 
would not upon an average exceed a few 
dollars’ value. This furniture includes one 
or more hand-mills for grinding grain for 
the use of the family. Beds consist of arude 
frame with a mat or mattress upon them, or 
more frequently these are spread on the 
floor for the night and removed in the day- 
time. People generally make but little 
change in their dress for the night. The 
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practice of frequent bathing conduces to 
public cleanliness and health. The villages 
have a few shops for the sale of grain, tobac- 
co, coarse cloth, etc., but the large villages 
and towns, like Mooltan, have stated market 
days or fairs, to which travelling traders, 


pedlers, and people from the smaller places re- 


sort. The villages contain one or two houses 


for travellers inside the gates, and so they 
have the same security as the inhabitants. 
The temple dedicated to the tutelar deity, 
and containing his or her image, is generally 


just outside or inside the gate, and fronting 
it, so as to appear before people when going 


out or coming in to the village. 

In the large towns and old cities the streets 
are generally narrow and crooked, few of 
them being wide enough or kept in astate to 


allow carriages of any kind to pass. Many 


of the houses are two and three stories high, 
built of brick or stones and lime, and the 
walls plastered on both sides. To Europeans 
and Americans they appear to be badly con- 
structed, and as they have but little glassin _ 
the windows, the rooms appear to be dark, 

gloomy, inconvenient and uncomfortable. 
The merchants and bankers generally occu- 
py the principal street, and sometimes their 
shops and houses surround a public square. 
They sit cross-legged on carpets in their 
places of business on the floor, which is gen- 
erally raised about two feet from the ground. 


They are commonly neat in their dress and 


personal appearance, and very courteous in 
their manners. They lend money to small 
traders, and to all classes of people, and the 
rate of interest and discount is very high. 
They often make advances of money to the 
native princes upon a mortgage of the rev- 
enues of certain districts, or the taxes of a 
certain kind, and to the farmers and cultiva- 
tors of the land upon the security of their 
crops. The bankers have much influence in 
the community, and they have often acted a 
conspicuous part in the political history of 
the country. Their general style of living is 
plain and frugal, but they expend money 
freely for ornaments, and also for the mar- 
riage of theirchildren. They also sometimes 
spend large sums in going on pilgrimages to 
sacred places, in erecting temples, and in 
making tanks and large wells for public use. 
Such works are deemed to be very meritori- 
ous, and they procure a much-desired repu- 
tation for the performer and his family. A 
rich man in India is expected to do far more 
for his family connections than in other 
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countries, and he admits the obligation. 

The people of India compared with Euro- 
pean people eat but little meat. The Hindu 
priests religiously abstain from meat of every 
‘kind. They will not even eat eggs, saying 
there is the germ of life in them. Some 
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classes will eat no meat, but fish. Hindus of 
all classes abstain from eating beef, but all of 
them will eat fish, fowls, goats and sheep, 
though sparingly. Water is the common 
drink at meals and other times., The use of 
spirituous liquors is prohibited to the Brah- 


mins, and it is disreputable 
among all the higher classes ; 
but intoxicants are made 
from local resources, and opi- 
um,tobacco and Indian hemp 
are much used. In the rural 
districts, however, there is 
but little intoxication,though 
the reverse is the fact in the 
British garrison towns. 

The distinctions of caste 
are a great obstacle to free 
social ard friendly inter- 
course. Among the wealthy 
it is a frequent practice and 
a work of great merit to give 
dinners to Brahmins, but the 
person who gives the dinner, 
if he is not a Brahmin, can- 
not eat with them or even 
be one of their company 
without eating. His presence 
in the company would pollute 
all the food, and make it un- 
fit fur any Brahmin to eat, 
He can only look from some 
distance upon those who are 
feasting upon his liberality, 
and who will not allow him 
at whose expense they are 
eating—and he may be a 
prince, too—to come near 
them, lest his presence should 
pollute the food which they 
are eating. But among those 
of the same caste, eating to- 
gether is a strong bond of 
union. Dinners are frequent, 
and are regarded as evidence 
of good standing in the caste. 
While a man is under cen- 
sure of his caste, or any ac- 
cusation of having violated 
any of its rules, heis excluded 
from all caste dinners and 
ceremonies, and this is felt 
to be a great reproach and 
punishment. Dinners make 
an important part of family 
gatherings, and domestic and 
festive occasions, as mar 
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riages, ete. At such times the men and wo- land and all the population it wants—nay, 
men always eat in separate places. more, too, and refuses, actually, to be both- 

The higher classes are very attentive to ered with yet more! The little England at 
all the customs and usages of official and so- home, which governs all this vast territory, 
cial intercourse, and great importance is and these millions of people, dwindles, her- 
given to such matters, At the levees of self, into insignificance, when contrasted 
princes, the rank of every person who at- with this, her mighty Empire of the East.” 
tends is carefully determined, and each is 
seated according to his rank, 
The prince, or whatever his 
rank may be, takes the seat 
assigned and prepared for 
him, which is the most con- 
spicuous place. A! pay their 
respects to him in succession, 
each presenting a gift called 
a nuzzar, for which he re- 
ceives something, generally a 
dress, in return, The nuzzar 
generally consists of money, 
but may be of jewels or some 
rare and curious article, 
People of rank are courteous 
and polite to all classes, and 
expect from others what they 
so freely give. Such is ako 
the conduct and character of 
the lower classes, 

But for all that is said of 
the Hindus by those best dis- 
posed towards them, they are 
a very deceitful people, with 
great power of dissimulation 
and hypocrisy. Their lan- 
guage abounds in compli- 
ment, flattery, and assur- 
ances of good-will, which 
often deceive strangers, 
though not each other, for 
among themselves all appear 
at once to understand just 
how much and how little 
such language and assur- 
ances mean, and what reli- 
ance can be put upon them. 
The Hindus are very dis- 
criminating judges of char- 
acter, and are seldom de- 
ceived by Europeans or by 
‘one another. 

Mr. James Brooks, in his 
recent book, says, “ Satiated 
with the very vastness of 
dominion here, the British 
Crown declines more land, 
and further or fresher con- 
quests! It has got all the 
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EVENTS IN EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


The historical records of Egypt are more 
ancient than those of any other country, if 
we except China, and reach back to the 

‘foundation of the State, by Menes, 2412 B.C., 
or, as stated by Lepsius, 3893 B.C. Egyp- 
tian history embraces accounts of six great 
periods: the Pharaohs, or native kings; the 
Persians; the Ptolemies; the Romans; tbe 
Arabs and the Turks. The principal sources 
of information relating to the days of the 
Pharaohs are the Scriptures, the Greek wri- 
ters Herodotus, Diodorus and Eratosthenes, 


thus ancient, they were not of the race that 
first inhabited the earth, but probably were 
descendants of an early Asiatic people, the 
date of whose existence is unknown. Egypt 
can boast of one of the longest national pe- 
riods known in history, extending from its 
earliest foundation to 525 B. C., when it was 
conquered by Cambyses and became a prov- 
ince of Persia. Twenty-six dynasties reigned 
over it in three successive capitals: This, 
Memphis and Thebes. For neayly twenty 
centuries (following the chronology of Lep- 
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some fragmentary relics of the writings of 
Manetho, an Egyptian priest in the third 
century B.C.,and the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions on temples, tombs, and other erections 
of ancient times, Something has also been 
discovered through the interpretation of the 
contents of rolls of papyrus found in the 
tombs, but the translations have as yet been 
very imperfect, and scarcely any two authors 
hold the same opinion in regard to names or 
dates. These diversities are of but little 
consequence in names, but the differences in 
chronology are great and seemingly beyond’ 
reconciliation. 

Although the history of the Egyptians is 


sius) the nation confined itself almost exclu- 
sively to the Nile valley. Following this 
time came the conquest of the people by for- 
eign invaders—the shepherd kings, whose 
rule lasted about five centuries; then came 
a war of independence, after which, for near- 
ly two centuries, Egypt was by its arts and 
its arms the first nation in the world, and 
the dominion of the Pharaohs embraced 
Ethiopia, Libya, and far into Asia. On this 
page we give an illustration of ancient Egyp- 
tian soldiery. 

Beyond any other people the Egyptians 
are remarkable for the great care and labor 
they bestowed upon the construction of 
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mighty and indestructible monuments of 
their existence, attesting the truth of Diod- 
orus’s statement that “ they held the time of 
their life very short, but that after their death 
very long,” Their pyramids, temples, palaces, 
mummies and obelisks, not yet destroyed by 
time, betray the wonderful efforts of the most 
ancient of nations for an enduring name and 
fame, It is as though those dwellers on the 
earth so long ago foresaw with the eye of 
prophecy the changes and vicissitudes yet to 
come, and struggled to escape the dreaded 
doom of oblivion. But in the days of Egyp- 
tian supremacy and greatness other States 
arose to take their places by the side of the 
Jand of wonders, Babylon, in 1500 B. C, ri- 
valling Thebes in its science and art, was the 
second great centre of advancement, and the 
capital of an immense Chaldean empire, 
Semitic refinement and arms held the first 
rank in Asia for the space of several centu- 
ries. Annoyed at the same time by both the 
Pharaohs and the Hebrews, the inhabitants 
of the Pheenician coasts took to the sea, and 
formed the first iniportant naval and com- 
mercial power. In 1000 B, C. they had passed 
the whole length of the Mediterranean, es- 
tablishing cities on its islands and coasts, and 
had brought iron and amber from the shores 
of the North Sea and the Baltic; their com- 
merce extended east to the mouth of the 
Indus, north to the regions of the Caucasus, 
and south to the land of frankincense in 
Arabia. 

In the meantime Assyria, on the upper 
Tigris, rose in importance; it was the first 
warlike and. conquering kingdom of Asia, 
aud its power lasted for about tive centuries, 
or until the fall of Nineveh under Sardanap- 
alus, 640 B.C, By its arms Babylon was 
conquered, and during the rule of its most 
warlike princes its power extended in west- 
ern Asia from the Mediterraneau and the 
Halys on one hand to the Caspian and the 
great Persian desert on the othar, The ciy- 
ilization of Assyria is believed to have 
equalled that of any other ancient country, 
and in the excellence of its material arts 
and appliances it did not fall so very far be- 
hind our boasted modern attainments. The 
scene of Hebrew development lay between 
the commercial and the warlike power, Tyre 
and Sidon on the west, and Nineveh on the 
east. It was about 1300 B. C, (according to 
Lepsius) that the Hebrews passed from Egypt 
into southern Syria, and established their 
authority by the sword, The disadvantages 


which attended them—surrounded as they 
were by the worldly ambition of the Pheeni- 
cians, and suffering from the oppression of 
Assyrian and Babylonian conquerors—only 
caused them to cling with the greater tenac- 
ity and purity to their idea of Jehovah, 


which forms the basis of the religious opin- 


ions of the principal nations of modern times. 
The glory of Jewish domination faded in the 
seventh century B. C., but was destined to 
burst forth anew after a thousand years in 
Arabia. 

The progress of the Egyptians in sculpture 
and painting was hampered by religous re- 
straints which prevented their development 
beyond a point which was early reached. 
In architecture, however, they occupy, per- 
haps, the most distinguished place among the 
nations. No people has equalled them in 
the grandeur, the massiveness, or the dur- 
ability of their structures. A competent au- 
thority, Fergusson, the author of the “ Illus- 
trated Handbook of Architecture,” says, 
“Taken altogether, perhaps it may safely be 
asserted that the Egyptians were the most 
essentially a building people of all those we 
are acquainted with, and the most generally 
successful in all they attempted in this way. 
The Greeks, it is true, surpassed them in re- 
finement and beauty of detail, and in the 
class of sculpture with which they ornament- 
ed their buildings, and the Gothic architects 
far excelled them in constructive cleverness ; 
but beside these, no other style can be put 
in competition with them, At the same 
time neither Grecian nor Gothic architects 
understood more perfectly all the gradations 
of art, and the exact character that should 
be given to every form and every detail. 
They understood, also, betier than any other 
nation, how to use sculpture in combination 
with architecture, and to make their colossi 
and avenues of sphinxes group themselves 
into parts of one great design, and at the 
same time to use historical paintings, fading 
by insensible degrees into hieroglyphics on 
the one hand, and into sculpture on the 
other, linking the whole together with the 
highest class of phonetic utterance, and with 
the most brilliant coloring, thus harmonizing 
all thesé arts into one great whole, unsur- 
passed by anything the world has seen dur- 
ing the thirty centuries of struggle and 
aspiration that have elapsed since the bril- 
liant days of the great kingdom of the 
Pharaohs,” 
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TOBOLSK, SIBERIA, 


¥ Siberia to the east of longitude one hun- 
dred and five degrees, forming nearly one- 
half of the whole territory, has a much more 
diversified surface than the western region; 
and, owing partly to its general ruggedness 
and elevation, and partly to the greater se- 
verity of its climate, has much less land 
adapted for agricultural purposes. The sea 
of Okhotsk has a bold and rocky shore, and 
‘the country behind rises with a steep ascent 
till a mountain-range is formed, with a gen- 
eral altitude of nearly three thousand feet 
above sea-level. This range, under the name 
of the Stanovoy Mountains, runs nearly par- 
allel with the coast, till it reaches the fron- 
tiers of Cliina, where it takes the name of 
the Jablonnoi Mountains, and proceeding 
west, continues for a long distance to form 
the boundary between the two empires. It 
then takes the name of the mountains of 
Daouria, and throws out numerous ramifica- 
tions, which, continuing westward, throw 
‘their arms round Lake Baikal, and cover 
almost all the southern part of the govern- 
ment of Irkoutsk. Other ramifications, pro- 
ceeding northward, form the water-sheds of 
the numerous affluents of the right bank of 
the Lena. On beth sides of this river the 
surface continues elevated, and forms a table- 
land, the interior of which is still very im- 
perfectly known. 

The best portions of Eastern Siberia occur 
in the south of the government of Irkoutsk, 
where, in the lower and more open valleys 
in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, cultivation 
has been attempted with success, and the 
oak and hazel, unknown in other parts of 
Siberia, are found growing freely, In almost 
the whole of the same government, where 
the configuration of the surface does not pre- 
sent invincible objects, all the grains of Eu- 
rupe are grown, and even the mountains ana 
hills are covered during the greater part of 
the year with good pasture. Still further 
north, in the government of Yakoutsk, as far 
as the town of the same name, grain is cul- 
tivated in patches in the upper vale of the 
Lena, though the far greater part of it is 
covered with fir and pine, with so much in- 
tervening space between the trees, that a 
good deal of herbage springs up, and helps 
to nourish the numerous herds of cattle kept 


by the Yakutes, and grazed chiefly on an ~ 


immense tract of low land which extends 
from the Lena eastward to the Aldan. 

The northern part of Eastern Siberia con- 
sists of two distinct portions—the one ex- 
tending from longitude one hundred and five 
degrees east to the lower valley of the Lena, 
and the other from that valley eastward to 
Behring’s Sea. The former portion is very 
imperfectly known; but, from the modes of 
life pursued by the Yakutes, who have taken 
possession of it, it is presumed that it con- 
sists chiefly of pasture-ground well adapted 
for the rearing of cattle, or of moorland 
wastes, on which no other animal than the 
reindeer is able to subsist in nymerous herds, 
The latter portion, as far as the Kolima, is 
traversed from north to south by chains of 
low hills, separated from each other by wide 
valleys or open plains, and generally over- 
grown with stunted larch and birch. In 
these valleys and plains are numerous lakes, 
generally well supplied with fish, and bor- 
dered by low banks, on which a rich grassy 
sward is often seen. Another remarkable 
feature in this locality is the number of albuty, 
or dry lakes, consisting of a kind of wide 
basins, so far below the general level of the 
surface as to have become filled with water 
when the rivers overflowed their banks, and 
yet so shallow that the clefts produced by 
the winter frost form natural drains, through 
which the water escapes, and leaves the 
lakes almost dry. The alluvial bottom, ow- 
ing to the richness of the soil, immediately 
on the arrival of summer, becomes clothed 
with the finest turf. When the drainage is 
less complete, extensive morasses are formed, 
covered only with moss or stunted larches, 
and so destitute of proper pasture, that the 
districts in which they prevail are almost 
uninhabited. To the east of the Kolima, 
branches from the Stanovoy Mountains 
stretch northward, and form a series of 
ranges which frequently rise from two to 
three thousand feet. Some of these pene- 
trate to the northern coast, and are seen 
forming precipitous cliffs at Swialoi Noss, 
Cape North, and other headlands. Other 
ramifications from the Stanovoy pursue an 


‘opposite course, and traverse the remarkable 


peninsula of Kamtschatka almost centrally 
to its southern extremity. 
The races and tribes scattered over Siberia 
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are so numerous, that little more can be 
done here than to give the names of the 
more important. At least two-thirds of the 
whole population is Russian, and consists 
either of voluntary immigrants, who have 
found it their interest to settle in the coun- 
try, or of exiles and their descendants. In 
regard to the exiles, Siberia is merely a penal 
settlement; and hence that portion of the 
population, which, as coming from Europe, 
ought to be the most civilized, is not likely 
to be the most exemplary. In those cases 
where the exile has been awarded for politi- 
cal causes merely, the individuals may be 
more unfortunate than vicious; but when it 
is the penalty of ordinary crimes, the indi- 
viduals, being convicts in the usual sense of 
the term, must taint society in the same way 
as in Van Diemen’s Land and Australia. 

A more unsophisticated, and far more in- 
teresting population, is furnished by the in- 
digenous tribes. Beginning at the Ural 
Mountains, and proceeding eastward, we find 
the Samoyedes, or Samoides, in the north- 
west. Immediately south of these the Ostiaks 
occupy both sides of the Obi, up to the con- 
fluence of the Irtysch, the northern part of 
the steppe of Baraba, and the whole of the 
woody region eastward to the banks of the 
Yenisei. They live by fishing and hunting, 
and though their physical structure is by no 
means robust, they display both great dex- 
terity and courage in attacking the larger 
and fiercer animals, of both the land and 
water. Some of them have embraced Chris- 
tianity, but the great majority are pagans, 
and continue addicted to Shamanism. 

In the south, among the Altai Mountains, 
the Calmucks predominate, but have laid 
aside a number of the usual peculiarities of 
their race. They subsist chiefly on the pro- 
duce of their horses, cattle and sheep, and 
cultivate a little grain and tobacco. They 
have some skill in mechanical arts, partic- 
ularly in the working of iron, and manufac- 
ture their own gunpowder. Though not 
Buddhists, they are generally addicted to 
other forms of superstition. 

Among the eastern slopes of the Altai are 
several Turkish tribes, known by the names 
of Beruisses, Beltires, Sagai and Katschinzes. 
The last extend eastward to the banks of 
the Yeriesei. 

The Buriats, the most numerous of all the 
Siberian tribes, dwell chiefly on both sides 
of Lake Baikal, and eastward as far as the 
_ Onon, They are of Mongul origin, and are 
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closely allied to the natives of the northern 
provinces of China, in both language and 
customs. 

The Tungusi (Tunguzes or Toon zooses) are 
the most widely dispersed of all the native 
tribes. They are found along the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, from longitude one hun- 
dred and ten to one hundred and seventy 
degrees east; along the banks of the Yenisei 
as far south as the mouth of the Upper 
Tongouskai; and along the sea of Okhotsk 
as far as the town of that name; and thence 
southwest to the frontiers of China, in Dao- 
uria, and to the north of Lake Baikal. Parts 
of these extensive tracts they occupy exclu- 
sively, but others they hold in common with 
the Yakutes and some minor tribes, They 
are considered the best formed of the native 
Siberians, are very expert horsemen, live 
chiefly by hunting, possess such skill in the 
working of iron as enables them to prepare 
their own firearms, and are generally addict- 
ed to Shamanism. Among their great amuse- 
ments are cards and chess. For the latter 
they carve chessmen very elaborately ovt of 
the mammoth’s teeth. 

The Yakutes, as already mentioned, live 
intermingled with the Tungasi, and confine 
themselves almost wholly to the rearing of 
horses and cattle, and the preparation of 
dairy-produce from them. The herds of 
many of them amount to several thousand 
head. They have made considerable pro- 
gress in civilization, and pay some attention 
to the education of their children, They are 
of Tartar origin, and not a few of them are 
nominal converts to Christianity, though the 
majority still adhere to Shamanism, 

The Tchouktchis occupy the peninsula 
formed in the northeast of Siberia, by the 
Arctic Ocean on the north and the sea of 
Okhotsk on the south, They are very jeal- 
ous of their independence, and can scarcely 
be said to be nominally subject to Russia, 
Their language proves them to have a com- 
mon origin with the Esquimaux. They con- 
sist of two distinct tribes, the one sedentary 
and the other nomadic, The former, inbab- 
iting the seashore, subsist by fishing, in 
which they show great courage and dexterity, 
and, though not much given to hunting, kill 
common and white bears, and polar foxes; 
the latter live intermingled with the Koriaks, 
and occupy the interior, where they feed 
large herds of reindeer, and subsist almost 
entirely on their produce. 

Tobolsk, the westernmost government of 
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Western Siberia, comprises a large portion’ 
of the basin of the great river Obi, or the 
country between the fiftieth and seventy- 
third degrees of north latitude, and.the six- 
tfeth and eightieth degrees of east longitude: 
having on the east the government of Yen- 
iseisk; on the south, Tomsk, and the terri- 
tory of the Kirghiz; on the west, the govern- 
ments of Orenburg, Perm and Archangel; 
and on the north, the sea of Kara, gulf of 
Obi, etc. Its area is about seven hundred 
thousand square miles. 

The surface of this vast province embraces 
four divisions, of which the tundra, or north- 
ern portion, is the most sterile imaginable, 
consisting of all but boundless moors and 
morasses, interspersed here and there with 
some stunted shrubs, and occupied by only 
a few Ostiak tribes, who subsist chiefly by 
fishing, and the chase of fur-bearing ani- 
mals. Such is the severity of the climate, 
that this portion is usually covered with ice 
and snow for about nine months of the year; 
and, during the other months, ice is always 
found at a little distance below the surface. 

The agricultural portion includes extensive 
tracts watered by the Irtysch, a part of the 
Ishim, and the Tobol, Though not gener- 
ally fertile, this district comprises some very 
productive tracts, and it has a considerable 
number of towns, though few of them are of 
any great size. Even in this part of the 
government, the climate is very severe; for, 
though the summer heats be sometimes op- 
pressive, they are of but short duration, and 
the winters are long and excessively cold, 
Rye, oats, barley and buckwheat are the 
principal crops. Iron and copper are exten- 
sively raised in various parts of the Ural 
chain, and gold and silver are produced both 
there and in the Altai, Soap and tallow 
works, tanneries, mat manufactories, etc., 
are found in different parts; but the com- 
merte of the government is of more import- 
ance than its manufacturing industry. 

The city of Tooolsk, the capital of Western 
Siberia, and of thé government of its own 


name (and, indeed, of the whole of northern ~ 


Asia), is situated on the Irtysch, close to its 
junction with the Tobol. The town proper 
is built principally’on the flat summit of a 
hill commanding an extensive view, and is 
surrounded by a:strong brick wall with square 
towers and bastions. When approached from 
the west it has a remarkably fine appearance, 
and it really contains some good and solid 
buildings—most of the government offices, 
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and the residences of the Russtan and Ger- 
man settlers, being within the walls. Along 
the banks of the river are suburbs, enclosed 
by a ditch and palisade, and inhabited mostly 
by Tartars. The streets, which cross each 
other at right angles, are generally paved 
with wood. Among its public edifices, the 
most remarkable are, the cathedral, in the 
Byzantine style of architecture, with five 
cupolas, the archbishop’s and governor’s 
palaces, a monastery, apd a large hospital. 
It has about twenty churches, chiefly of 
wood, as are most of the houses, 

The climate in winter is very severe, so 
much so as sometimes to freeze mercury; 
and, next to Yakoutsk, Tobolsk is one of the 
coldest towns in Siberia: but the dress and 
houses of the inhabitants being fitted to re- 
sist its influence, it is not so disagreeable as 
might be supposed, and, in other respects, it 
is not an unpleasant residence. The rivers 
furnish an inexhaustible supply of fish, and 
provisions, fur, and game of all kinds, are 
cheap and abundant; and shops, theatres, 
and places of public amusement, are numer- 
ous. Being on the great road from Russia 
to China, it is well supplied with most Euro- 
pean and Chinese goods; and French wines, 
English porter, and books of all kinds, are 
to be met with. Dobell says, “The society 
of Tobolsk may fairly stand a comparison 
with that of some of the best provincial 
towns in Russia.’ Among the inhabitants 
are many descendants of the Swedish officers, 
sent thither after the battle of Poltava, to 
whom Tobolsk is mainly indebted for its 
superior civilization. 

This city, which was founded in 1587, is 
the residence of the governor-general of 
Western Siberia. It has two ecclesiastical 
and several Lancastrian schools, and various 
charitable institutions. No convicts or male- 
factors are sent thither from European Rus- 
sia, although persons banished to Siberia for 
political offences are sometimes permitted to 
reside in Tobolsk. The population is from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand. 

The government of Irkoutsk lies in the 
southern part of Siberia, between the forty- 
ninth and sixty-third degrees of north lati- 
tude, and the ninety-sixth and one hundred 
and twentieth degrees of east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north and east by the gov- 
ernment of Yakoutsk, from which it is sep- 
arated by the Lena and Vittim; on the 
southeast and south by the Chinese empire; 
and on the west byt he government of Yenis- 


eisk, Its length from east to west is about 
eleven hundred miles, and its breadth about 
one thousand miles, comprising an area of 
one hundred and fifty thousand square miles, 

This territory is divided between three 
river-basins—the Amur, Amoor, or Saghalien, 
the smallest of the three, which drains the 
eastern portion,and carries its waters through 
Mantchouri, in China, to the sea of Okhotsk; 
the Lena, in the north, which it drains in a 
great measure directly, and by its tributary, 
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warm; the air generally clear and serene. A 
great part of the surface is occupied by for- 
ests, which furnish excellent timber, and 
abound with all kinds of game. Bearg are 
numerous, many of whom, during the severe 
winter of 1821, impelled by hunger, made 
their appearance in the immediate vicinity 
of Irkoutsk. One was killed within a peas- 
ant’s cottage, and two in the very streets of 
the town. They were so emaciated that the 
skins were of no value. 


A SIBERIAN BEAR-FIGHT. 


the Vittim; and the Yenisei, in the centre 
and west, receiving its waters through the 
Angara, supplied by numerous small streams, 
but mcre especially by Lake Baikal, which 
lies wholly within the government, The 
last two basins belong to the Arctic Ocean, 


and are separated from that of the Amur by 
the Daouri Mountains. 


The greater part of the government hav- 
ing a northern exposure, the climate is more 


severe than usual under the same latitude, 


and in winter mercury often freezes. The 
suger is of short duration, though very 


A singular accident took place in the sum- 
mer of the same year. A peasant who resided 
at about four miles from the town hada 


_dancing-bear, which was considered so tame 


that he had been exhibiting it, on the day 


in question, within the house of the com- 
mandant of Irkoutsk, for*the amusement of 
the children. On their return home, Mr. 
Bruin becoming stubborn, and refusing to 
travel as fast as his master wished him, the 


latter proceeded to beat him; when the infu- 


riated animal turned round, seized upon him, 
and literally crushed himtoamummy! .. 


= 
= 


A DOMESTIC 


CHAPTER IX. 


HE course of events during the next 
TT four years may be briefly told. As 

regards my life, and those with which 
it had hitherto been so closely bound, cir- 
cumstances had separated us completely. 
Harry Walbrooke and I scarcely ever met 
now; and yet he was master of the Grange. 
The squire was dead; Mrs. Walbrooke and 
Lena were abroad; and as I never heard 
from Mrs. Ridgway of Hapsbury, I did not 
venture to write to her. Thus the links 
were all severed; and the little I knew of 
those who had been and were still so dear to 
me, was by rumor, some faint echo of which 
penetrated even to my solitude, 

The fact is, my poor friend’s course was a 
downward one from the time Assunta mar- 
ried. He became utterly reckless, and led a 
life of dissipation during the few months he 
remained with Mr. Strahan, after the morn- 
ing when I broke the fatal news to him, 
which divided us further every day. His 
associates were very distasteful to me; but I 
would not have shrunk from them, if my 
joining the parties to which he constantly 
invited me would have done him any good; 
but it would not; and as I had to work very 
hard for my bread at that time, the inter- 
ruption of labor would have been serious. 
Then followed that gradual slackening of 
intimacy whiclr is inevitable when the tenor 
of one man’s life is a silent protest against 
his friend’s. Between him and his uncle 
the feud remained unhealed, and he never 


saw the squire again alive, Mr. Walbrooke, 
who might be said to be still in the prime of 
life, and whose obstinacy—not to speak of 
his affection—would have suffered keenly in 
disinheriting Harry, and so owning himself 
worsted in the long-sustained contest with 


his favorite nephew, delayed altering his 


will from week to week, in the hope that 
speedy rnin might bring the wretched boy 
to seek forgiveness. The strong man, in his 
pride, had no thought of being dispossessed ; 
but one stronger than he came suddenly into 


his house by night, and in the morning 
Squire Walbrooke of the Grange lay dead. 
26 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS, 


NARRATIVE. 


By a will, dated five years before, all his 
landed estates passed to Harry, charged with 
a large jointure to Mrs. Walbrooke, and a 
certain sum to Lena. And so it came to 
pass that, in her bitter irony, Fortune cast 
this ill-deserved gift at Harry’s feet—just 
nine months too late to save him from life- 
long ruin and misery. Ah, had Assunta but 
waited! How cruel it seemed! 

The young squire went down and took 
possession of the Grange, and his connection 
with Strahan’s of course ceased. But a 
number of so-called “friends”? whom he 
had made in his short London career, fol- 
lowed him erelong, and every fast man from 
Oxford, and every needy sportsman in the 
county, who wanted a good mount and cared 
for a good bottle of claret, found his way to 
the Grange. In such company I should 
have been very much out of place; these 
men and I had no one idea in common, and 
to witness their orgies, and to see foolish, 
generous-hearted Harry allowing his sub- 
stance to be devoured by these vultures 
would have only made me angry. I refused 
all his pressing invitations, “If you ever 
are alone, and want me, I will come to you,” 
I said, “ but not when your army of swash- 
buceklers is with you—don’t ask me.” And 
he did not after a while, I heard of him, 
alas! from time to time, and what I heard 
was as bad as it could well be. The life at 
the Grange was a scandal to the whole 
county; it was said that there was scarcely 
anight that the young squire went to bed 


sober, and even once in the hanting-field he 
had been in a condition which necessitated 
his being taken home. His uncle’s old 
friends (particularly those who had mar- 
riageable daughters) bore with this state of 
things as long as it was possible; but when 


every effort to lure him into the decent, if 


dull, society of the neighborhood proved 
abortive, they gave him up; it was felt to be 
impossible for steady old fathers of families 
to continue going to the Grange. 

Harry and Assunta had never met, nor 


were they likely to do so, though living only 
twenty-five miles apart; inasmuch as Mrs. 


Ridgway, of Hapsbury, it was said, never 
went outside the park gates, and within 
them the young squire had, of course, never 
set foot. His animosity against Mr. Ridg- 
way was well known, and broke out on the 
mere mention of that gentleman’s name into 
the bitterest scoffs; but of the lady he was 
never known to speak. Rumors of the life 
she led, I suppose, must have reached him; 
he must have heard of her through Lena, 
who corresponded with her friend from time 
to time. But these letters would have told 
him little of the truth, as he must have 
known; and it is certain that, from the mo- 
ment he heard of her marriage, he ceased to 
try and hold any sort of communication 
with the object of his unhappy passion. 
Perhaps I was the only person in the world 
who guessed that he had not forgotten her; 
and that he vainly imagined the life of vio- 
lent exercise and moral excess would act as 
a styptic to the wound which still bled when 
it was touched, Not that he ever spoke to 
me of her, even in the early days of wrath 
and bitterness; indeed, he expressly begged 
me never to allude to the past, or to any- 
thing that should remind him of his loss, 

It only remains for me to add, before I 
take up the thread of my narrative again, 
that, in spite of constant and anxious en- 
deavors to learn all I possibly could of Mrs, 
Ridgway, the information I gained was but 
meagre. Mr. Ridgway and his wife led a 
very secluded life. They had no children, 
Mrs. Ridgway was not supposed to be a hap- 
py woman; but very little seemed to be 
known about her. Mr. Ridgway discouraged 
intimacy with any neighbors. At certain 
stated intervals he received them all with 
sumptuous courtesy (I believe it would be a 
misuse of the word to call it hospitality); 
for, since his marriage, most of those who 
had kept aloof from him, had come forward, 
and for the sake of the young wife were dis- 
posed to forget any sinister rumors regarding 
the husband. But it was as though he said, 
“Now that I have conquered these people, 
they shall see that I care nothing for their 
society. They receive me; they come to my 
house; it is enough.” He declined all invi- 
tations. A few savans, dilettanti, and stray 
foreigners of various kinds, stayed at Haps- 
bury from time to time; and sometimes the 
magnates of those parts were bidden to meet 
them. This, as far as I could gather, was 
the only intercourse between Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridgway and their neighbors. 
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It chanced in the February of 1831 that I 
had occasion to make a journey to Peter- 
borough on professional business. During 
my stay there, I learned that the day coach 
from that city to York passed within a few 
miles of Hapsbury, which was not more 
than forty miles from Peterborough. My 
business concluded, I was in no special hur 
ry to return home, and a temptation, which 
will sound strange to many, urged me, now 
I was so near, to go on to Hapsbury, or at 
least into its immediate vicinity, and learn 
what I could of my poor Assunta, even if I 
was unable to see her, for I had been given 
to understand that Mrs. Ridgway was gen- 
erally denied to morning visitors. Acting 
upon this impulse, which I found irresistible, 
I took my place in the coach one morning, 
and was at the small town of L. early in the 
afternoon, From there, with a knapsack on 
my back, I walked over to the village of 
Hapsbury, some six miles distant. There 
had been a long drought, and the road was 
as deep in limestone dust as though it had 
been summer, the result of which was that 
my old painting-blouse and oap, my hair, 
eyelashes, every part of my outward map, - 
was thickly powdered over, and I resembled 
nothing so much as an indigent baker or 
bricklayer out of work, In fact, one char 
tably-minded old gentleman on acob did ac 
tually throw me sixpence, for which I 
touched my cap, thinking it would only dix 
tress him, and check the stream of his be- 
nevolence towards the next wayfarer, if I 
explained his error. So much to account 
for the fact that when I entered the tap- 
room of the little public at Hapsbury, and 
found three men over their pipes and beer, 
two of whom were unmistakably tramps, the 
third a boosy laborer, they viewed me with- 
out suspicion, and continued to discourse 
freely, as before one of their own caste. The 
tramps were bound for Nottingham, Haps 
bury lying on the high road, I found, be- 
tween that city and L., which I had just left. 
The discussion, as I entered, was as to the 
relative excellence of various roads. At first 
I understood this to refer to their paving, 
which in some parts of the country is but 
bad walking. It was, however, as I soon 
learned, the moral rather than the physical 
aspect of the king’s highway, which the 
worthy couple had under consideration. 
“Nottingham to Leicester’s a betterer 
road nor this. I left ten crosses and three 
double crosses behind me the last time as I 


done that ’ere road,” said one speaker, look- 
ing rouud with an air of satisfaction, not un- 
mixed with pride. 

“ Besides dots?” asked the other. 

“ Besides dots, They’re the softest ’earted 
lot you ever see. It’s true that this ere way, 
there’s one ’ouse is always good for five 
crosses.”” 

“What do that mean?” asked the boosy 
laborer, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
his leaden eye lighted up with a gleam of 
curiosity. 

“Why, every cross is a tizzy, to be sure, 
and a tizzy’s a sixpence, if you don’t know,” 
said the first speaker, with an air of pro- 
found contempt for bucolic ignorance. 

“And what’s dots?” 

“Dot’s is brownies, as we call ’em some- 
times, that’s pence. We don’t make much 
account hov a road as’as got nothin’ but dots 
along the palin’s. Now this ’ere lady’s one 0’ 
the right sort, poor thing. I s’pose she’s kep’ 
in a kind o’ prison, for scores and scores 0’ 
times as I come this way, she’s al’ays at that 
same winder, and she’s always good for ’alf 
a crown. Indeed, fur any chap as ’as a 
squaller—” 

“What's a squaller?” said the rustic, re- 
solved to satisfy his legitimate thirst for in- 
formation, regardless of the traveller's scorn. 

“ Why, bless your ’eart, a squaller’s a brat 
as squalls, to be sure. I might ha’ bought 
Mary Hanne’s squaller for ten bob, and wery 
good interest it’d ha’ paid me for my money. 
This’ere good lady al’ays gives five bob to a 
squaller, they tells me. I s’pose she’s never 
a child of ’er own, eh?” 

“Noa.” Here the fellow scratched his 
head, and added, after a pause, “She’s be 
a loanesome life, folks say; but the squoire 
be foine and rich, any ways. Eb, but mon- 
ey be a fine thing.” 

“And be’im as charitable as ’er?” asked 
the second tramp; and turning to his fellow- 
laborer, he murmured something in alow 
voice, of which I only caught the words, 
“distressed hoperatives.” But the spark of 
cupidity, if kindled, was quickly extin- 
guished. 

“Noa, noa. You'll not be gettin’ the 
blind side o’ the squoire, It be th’ missis as 
be for the givin’, He be all for argyfying; 
and when he lost his tri’le gain th’ village, 
"bout th’ path, he were that riled, he never 
give us nothin’ no moure. They tells me as 
th’ parson’s tried to stan’ up again him for 
t’ argyfy, but it warn’t no geod; he wouldn’t 
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give a ha’porth to th’ school along o’ that 
ere path.” 

This was a dark saying to me, and as the 
conversation changed soon after, I took ad- 
vantage of the landlord’s entry to ask for a 
bedroom, and to order some dinner. But as 
I saw from his face that my appearance did 
not inspire him with much confidence 
(which was what I wanted, at that moment, 
more than even the -bed or dinner), I folk 
lowed him into the passage, and taking some 
money from my pocket, I showed it to him, 
and said: 

“ Though I wear a shabby coat, I will pay 
my way—don’t be afraid.” 

And upon mine host protesting that noth- 
ing was further from his thoughts, we drift- 
ed into an amicable discourse, which I led 
gradually to the subject of Squire Ridgway 
and “his lady.” I learned that the state of 
feeling between the squire and his village 
was anything but pleasant, owing to a right 
of way across his park, which he had vainly 
endeavored to stop up, This path led di- 
rectly under the window of Mrs. Ridgway’s 
boudoir, and was a poisoned thorn in the 
side of the exclusive “ man of taste.” Mine 
host was of opinion that to the pale lonely 
lady, sitting forever at her window, and de- 
barred, by the existing feud, from even visit- 
ing the poor, the sight of the laborer, plod- 
ding homewards after his day’s work, of the 
rosy milkmaid, laden with the spoil of the 
heavy-uddered kine, of even the footsore 
tramp, trailing his weary steps through the 
cool grass, with a sense of thankfulness after 
the hot flinty road, were pleasant breaks in 
the monotony of her day, which she would 
have been sorry to lose. But however this 
might be, Mr. Ridgway, with that smooth 
implacability (which I knew so well), had 
never forgiven the obstinate resistance which 
the village had made to the infringement of 
their right. From that day Mr. Ridgway 
declined to do anything further for the poor, 
for the school, or for the church; he forbade 
his wife’s going into the village; he cut off 
his establishment, as far as practicable, from 
all communication with his humble. neigh- 
bors, as he discouraged it with the richer 
ones, and all this he did deliberately, with- 
out heat, or visible expression of anger. 
The parish had tried conclusions with him, 
he said to the good vicar militant, who re 
turned to the charge repeatedly; he, Mr. 
Ridgway, was a man of peace, and they had 
desired war; they had made their election 


—it was well; he had nothing more to say 
to them. And from this ultimatum nothing 
would move him. 

What I had heard, both in the tap-room 
and from the landlord, gave me plenty to 
think of that night. I made up my mind 
that I would not leave the neighborhood 
till I had seen and spoken to Assunta; but 
how was this to be managed? Mine host 
had given me to understand that, unless Mr. 
Ridgway was in the humor to receive com- 
pany, the doors were shut against every vis- 
itor to his wife. I resolved to reconnoitre 
the ground before making any attempt, and 
early in the forenoon of the following day I 
started to walk across the park by the public 
path in question. On approaching the 
Stately Italian palace, with its sky-line of 
marble balustrade, broken by busts and urns, 
I pulled my cap further over my face, and, 
disguising my gait with a stoop and a limp, 
I crept slowly past the angle of the house, in 
which was the window which had been de- 
scribed to me. On the other side of the 
path was a broad sheet of water, upon which 
this window consequently looked, and just 
beyond it came the great portico and flight 
of steps. The gardens, terraces and foun- 
tains were allon the other side of the house, 
[ looked up at the window, there was no one 
to be seen; I lingered, I looked back, and 
then I turned and walked past it again. At 
last I bethought me of my sketch-book, and, 
taking it out, 1 turned my back to the house, 
and facing the water, with the chestnut-wood 
behind it, and the soft line of hills in the 
distance, I made a few random strokes, hop- 
ing that she I sought might be attracted 
presently to the window. I had not stood 
thus five minutes when I heard a step upon 
the gravel behind me, and turning, I saw a 
powdered footman approaching. “It is all 
up now,” I thought; “I am going to be 
warned that, though there is a right of way, 
there is no right of standing to sketch in 
front of the house.” And I shut my book. 
{magine my surprise when the servant thus 
«ddressed me: 

“Mr. Ridgway has sent me to ask, sir, if 
your name is not Luttrell? If so, he hopes 
you will walk in.’’ 

I never felt more confused. Of course I 
acceded; but when I reflected upon my ap- 
pearance, and remembered how I had limped 
and slouched, and that the lynx-eyed master 
here had detected me from his window un- 
der this masquerade, I confess I was ashamed 
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of meeting him. My only course was bold- 
ness, and a statement of such portion of the 
truth as I could tell. My conductor led me 
through the great hall, with its marble pave- 
ment, and busts of the Roman emperors 
along the walls, into a small morning-room, 
hung entirely with rare engravings in narrow 
black frames. A table, with a Sevres choco- 
late service on it, stood near the fire, and 
before it, sipping his breakfast, in a black 
quilted satin dressing-gown, stood the master 
of the house. The window, through which 
he had seen me, was in front of him, as he 
stood with his back to the fireplace, and to 
his right was a door leading into the library. 
He looked as young as ever, and, with that 
silver-electro-plated smile of his, held out two 
fingers, saying: 

“ Ben venuto, Signor Pittore. By acurious 
coincidence you were in my thoughts five 
minutes before I saw you out of the window. 
What brings you toour fens? Nota study 
of the picturesque, I imagine ?” 

“T am on a short walking tour, having left 
my heavy luggage at L. I was debating in 
my mind whether I could venture to present 
myself here, in this mendicant’s guise, Mr. 
Ridgway, when—” 

“Never mind, my dear sir. I hate expla- 
nations, don’t you? ‘They never explain 
anything. I am very glad to see you, no 
matter what may have brought you here— 
you are the very man I want. You have 
arrived very opportunely to give me a piece 
of advice; but, first, will you have some 
breakfast? There are lobster cutlets, and 
pate de foie gras,” said he, taking up a slip 
of paper on the breakfast tray; and then 
added with a laugh, “Not that I often eat 
anything myself at this hour, but their exis- 
tence is thus notified to me.” 

I said I had breakfasted three hours since; 
and then I asked for Mrs. Ridgway. She 
was well, he replied, anc reverted at once to 
the subject which was evidently uppermost 
in his mind. He had purchased a ceiling, 
by Giulio Romano, out of a palace at Genoa, 
and it had lately arrived at Hapsbury. It 
had received some damage in the transit, 
Whether to have it retouched and varnished 
before it was put up, or wait to see the effect 
when it was up, and how much restoration 
would be needed, were points on which he 
wished for professional advice. My careful 
studies for years in our National Gallery, 
and the attention I had bestowed upon such 
subjects, rendered me competent to give an 
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opinion; and I followed Mr. Ridgway into 
the crimson saloon, where the canvas repre- 
senting the Fall of Phaeton was stretched 
upon the floor, The result of the examina- 
tion and discussion that ensued, was all that 
I need here repeat. In’ my judgment, the 
less the picture was touched the better, and 
the very small amount of reparation requi- 
site, I believed I could do myself, as well as, 
and without the risk of, its being subjected 
to another journey to London. Mr, Ridgway 
was delighted; it was just what he wished, 
and I, of course, very gladly acceded to his 
invitation to remain at Hapsbury until the 
work was completed. A dog-cart was sent 
over to L, for my things, and in the course 
of a couple of hours I found myself, to my 
astonishment, regularly installed in the 
house, to effect an entry into which, that 
morning, had seemed to me a matter of some 
difficulty. Still, I did not see its mistress, 
Mr. Ridgway remained with me, and con- 
versed brilliantly, but he never alluded to 
his wife, and when at last I asked point 
blank if I might be allowed to pay my re- 
spects to Mrs. Ridgway, he only replied, “O, 
you will see her by-and-by.” In the course 
of conversation I ventured to say that I had 
heard he led a very secluded life, rarely ad- 
mitting visitors. 

“Are you surprised that I do not choose 
to be bored by all the idiots of a neighbor- 
hood like this, where there is not a man who 
cares for anything but riding after a wretch- 
ed little animal, with a pack of hounds?” 
was his rejoinder. “I am glad to see any 
man of cultivation, otherwise I prefer my 
own society, and that of my books, In them, 
I daily make acquaintances far ogee 
than any I find about here.” 

Not a word about his wife. I could not 
keep silence. “And Mrs. Ridgway. Does 
not she find it lonely without any society ?” 

“TI do not understand any one but a fool 
feeling lonely,” he said, in rather a freezing 
tone. “Mrs. Ridgway is a person of cultiva- 
tion. She has her books and her music, 
The visits of a set of gossipping women 
could not—ought not—be any pleasure to 
her. Silence is better for her than to listen 
to evil speaking, lying and slandering, which 
is what the ladies of England indulge in dur- 
ing their morning visits.” 

After this it was clear to me that the gos- 
sip of the county was in some measure the 
cause (but in what way I could not then 
perceive) of the existing state of things at 


Hapsbury. Mr. Ridgway had gained all he 
had wanted; the county had flocked to his 
house; how could its idle tongues affect him 
now? 

“Does Mrs. Ridgway take any interest in 
your poorer neighbors?” I asked, presently, 
anxious to elicit something from my host on 
this head. 

“T have been obliged to interdict all that 
sentimental visiting of cottages which has 
lately come into fashion among fine ladies,” 
was his reply. “The poor here are an igno- 
rant, obstinate race. I have washed my 
hands of them some time ago. Any petifog- 
ging lawyer, or low radical parson, who will 
talk to them of their rights, can twist them 
round his finger. As Butler says: 


And what they’re confidently told, 
By no sense else can be controlled. 


They were advised to resist me, and I hope 
they value the advice now,” he added, with 
asmile. I said no more, 

The day closed in, and the dressing-gong 
for dinner sounded. I hurried down to the 
Spanish drawing-room, that famed apart- 
ment hung with Cordova leather, and 
adorned with some of the masterpieces of 
Velasquez and Murillo, and there, as I had 
hoped, I found Assunta, and alone. But O, 
how changed! Nothing remained of the 
Assunta whom I remembered but the eyes, 
and they were larger, more intense, than 
ever. Those burning orbs in their deep blue 
hollows, the shrunken cheek, the bloodless 
lips, all gave me the impression of some in- 
ward fire consuming the frail lamp that held 
it. Her fingers seemed almost transparent, 
as I took the hand she extended and pressed 
it respectfully to my lips. She was magnifi- 
cently dressed in a velvet robe, trimmed 
with fur, after the fashion of that day, against 
which the yellow white of her face and 
hands came out in yet more ghastly con- 
trast. She evidently knew of my being in 
the house, for she manifested no surprise at 
seeing me; she was very calm, very silent; 
but a faint smile flickered on her face as I 
took her hand, and then it died out to reap- 
pear no more. As to myself I could not 
speak. Though I had looked forward to this 
meeting so long, though I knew I should 
find her sadly changed, the sight of her 
affected me so painfully that 1 dared not 
trust my own voice, It was she who broke 
the silence. 

. “I am glad to see you again. I never ex- 


pected to do so. It seems along long time 
since we met—much longer than it really 
is.” 

“T have so often wished to hear from you,” 
I at last found voice to say. 

“Ah, I never write to any one now!” 

“Not even to Lena?” 

“ Not even to Lena.” 

“And why not? Why cut yourself off 
from all communication with friends who 
love you so truly ?” 

She paused a moment or two, deliberating, 
as it seemed to me, whether she should give 
the real reason. Then she said quietly: 

“ Because I have nothing to tell.” 

There was a chilling silence. 

“And Mrs. Fleming and the children—do 
you never hear from them ?” ’ 

“They write when they want anything, 
and Mr. Ridgway sends it.” 

She said this impassively, without a touch 
of bitterness, or even of regret. It was as 
though the springs of feeling were all frozen; 
aud I saw that it would take long to thaw 
them, Mr. Ridgway entered, his well-turned 
legs displayed in small clothes and silk stock- 
ings, which were then still worn by a few 
men; fragrant, and polished as ivory and 
ebony from head to foot. I fancied that he 
gave a quick penetrating glance at Assunta; 
but he came forward without any embarrass- 
ment of manner, and from that moment to 
the hour of our retiring to rest, he kept up a 
constant fire of anecdote and quotation, hap- 
pily needing but little assistance from me. 
He never addressed his wife, except to ask 
what she would take (those were the good 
old days of carving at table), and unless I 
spoke to her she remained absolutely silent. 
1 appealed to her for an opinion whenever it 
was possible, in the hope of drawing her 
gradually into the conversation, but it was 
in vain; she sat there like a figure carved in 
stone, that by some mechanism is made to 
utter a monosyllable from time to time, and 
that is all. Nothing that was said awoke a 
smile, or any sign of interest on her face; 
and as soon as the dessert was set upon the 
table, she rose slowly and left the room. We 
sat late over our wine, for my host showed 
no inclination to return to the drawing-room, 
and I, who was impatient to return to As- 
sunta, could not of course suggest a move, 
We found her sitting by the fire. I can see 
her now, the ruddy light upon her velvet 
dress, a fan of peacock’s feathers in her hand, 
and the golden gloom of the Spanish leather 
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background and richly carved frames, She 
did not turn her head, she did not move, 
There was something very terrible in this 
apathy. When the clock struck half-past 
ten she got up and took a small Roman lamp 
from the table. Thén she held out her hand 
and turned towards the door. Mr. Ridgway 
gracefully sauntered up, and held it open for 
his wife. 

“ Good-night, Assunta.” 

Good-night.” 

There was no kiss, no touch of any kind. 
She looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, but passed out, and the door closed be- 
hind her, 

As soon as we were alone I observed a 
change in Mr. Ridgway. He was silent for 
certainly two or three minutes, passing his 
white hand to and fro across his chin, as he 
stared into the fire, Suddenly he looked up 
into my face, and, with an expression upon 
his own so complicated that I found it im- 
possible to read it, he said: 

“You have not seen Mrs. Ridgway for 
some time. How do you think her looking ?” 

“Very ill. Sadly changed, if you ask me, 
Mr. Ridgway.” 

“Did she say anything to you before din- 
ner ?—before I came into the room ?” 
I returned his gaze steadily. 

little.” 

“You observe that she is generally taci- 
turn. But at times this is not the case, 
You are right, she is ill, Mr. Luttrell, and 
her malady is one which I fear is incurable, 
You are an old friend of hers, and you are 
now my guest for the next week at least. It 
is possible that in the course of that time 
Mrs, Ridgway may speak to you in amanner 
which renders it advisable that you should 
be prepared to receive what she says by a 
knowledge of her condition, Her mind has 
lost its balance, and at moments she may 
be said to be absolutely insane.” 

I was speechless with horror and indigna- 
tion. Idid not believe what he said, though 
it at once flashed through my mind how 
plausible the tale might be made to look. [ 
felt, however, the absolute necessity of mas- 
tering my emotion and concealing my real 
sentiments, if I wished to be of service to 
my unhappy friend; and fortunately, I bad 
sufficient self-command to let my face betray 
nothing. After a moment’s pause, he con- 
tinued: 

“She has happily never needed restraint. 
She is free to do what she likes, subject to 


“Very 
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certain restrictions, especially in the matter 
of receiving visitors alone. Her hallucina- 
tions have been such, and her speech so 
wild at times, that some precaution of this 
kind was necessary. But the servants have 
no idea of the trath. It is looked upon as 
my eccentricity.” 

“What medical advice have you had?” I 
asked. 

“Doctor L. came from London expressly, 
when my suspicious were first aroused. He 
said the case was not an uncommon one of 
monomania. He held out very little hope of 
recovery, but said that her state might con- 
ainue like this for years.” 

Here was chapter and verse. I was a lit- 
tle staggered, but I knew a brother of Doc- 
tor L.’s, and 1 resolved to test, at all events, 
the truth of his alleged visit. I said, pres- 
ently, “Did Doctor L. think a life of such 
absolute seclusion good for a person in this 
gad condition ?” 

“She must, above all, be subjected to no 
excitement, I have occasionally a friend or 
two stay with me, when she is generally 
much as you saw her to-night. The last 
large party I had was about a year ago. I 
found it did her more harm than good, She 
talked very wildly to one of the ladies, who 
named that wretched sot, young Walbrooke, 
After that, I determined to have no more 
parties.” 

“ Have you ever communicated with her— 
her friends ?” 

“She has no family, as you know. Mrs, 
Walbrooke has been abroad for the last 
three years. I wrote to that poor creature 
Mrs. Fleming, to say that Assunta was in a 
highly nervous state, and unable to see her, 
and that, I thought, was sufficient. A wo- 
man like Mrs, Fleming would do her infi- 
nitely more harm than good.” 

“TI fear, from your report,” I said, dryly, 
“that nothing can do Mrs. Ridgway any 
good. On what subject, may I ask, do you 
consider that she is a monomaniac ?” 

“Chiefly on the subject of myself; but 
everything relating to the past, to the time 
when she lived at the Grange, is sure to ex- 
cite her. As your acquaintance with Mrs, 
Ridgway belongs to that date, Mr. Luttrell, 
I hope you will be cautious, in any inter- 
course you may have with her, not to refer 
to that time. I may rely on you?” 

“ Mr. Ridgway, you may rely on my doing 
nothing to injure my poor friend, in whose 
sad case I feel the deepest interest.” 


He talked for some time longer on the 
same topic, and in the same strain. There 
was no affectation of deep feeling; it was the 
dispassionate tone of a philosopher, who 
does his best, under existing circumstances, 
and has made up his mind to every eventu- 
ality. And then we parted for the night. 
To me,I need hardly say, it was a sleepless 
one. So wretched an evening as that I had 
never passed. I lay awake, revolving in my 
mind how I might arrive at the truth in this 
affair, and, if it were possible, help this dear 
unhappy lady. And in the morning I wrote 
(and posted with my own hand) the follow- 
ing note: 


“ Hapsbury, Lincolnshire, March 5th. 
“Dear L.,—Do me a great favor. Ask 
your brother whether he came down to the 
above address, eighteen months ago, to give 
an opinion on Mrs, Ridgway’s case, and (if it 
be no breach of professional etiquette) what 
did he consider her ailment to be at that 
time? You will confer a lasting obligation 
on me if you can send me answers to these 
questions by return of post, 
“ Yours, ever most faithfully, 
“ GEOFFREY LUTTRELL.” 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 


Tue TRAGEDY oF Lire.—Every one who 
mixes with the world cannot but be con- 
vinced, by facts that come within his knowl- 
edge, that life is a monstrous disappoint- 
ment, and death the only portal to peace. 
There is not a day passes in which virtue 
does not sell itself for bread, in which the 
good are not persecuted, and the weak tram- 
pled upon, Tragedies, as real as any history 
or fiction ever painted, are being played 
every day; and faces you admire mask with 
smiles an inward torture worse than the ago- 
ny of the rack, Who has realized the fulfil- 
ment of his early hopes? Whose life has not 
its mortifications, its bitter concealments, its 
studied evasions, poignant humiliations, its 
wild uneasiness, its wrestlings and defeat? 
But we do not represent life. We represent 
the fairest portions and the highest level of 
it. Beneath us is the great mass of human- 
ity, and they writhe, and moan and weep, 
they toil and starve, and curse and fight, and 
die. The world goes rolling on as heedless 
of those who fall as the gale of autumn is 
heedless of the leaves stripped from the trees, 
the branches it wrenches away, or the 
flowers which perish by its breath. 


I heard the brook sing to the sea, 
The brook all fringed with columbines, 
And alders dark as dark could be, 
O’erhung with matted creeping vines: 
“T’m but a brook—I cannot look 
An ocean’s work to do, to do; 
But God has writ in Nature’s book, 
‘The brook that doth its course pursue, 
And humbly in its channel flow, 
Shall surely in his favor grow.’” 


I heard the bird sing to the ox, 
That patient turned the furrows brown; 
She sat above a pile of rocks, 
Upon a cup of thistle-down: 
“T’m but a bird—’twas never heard 
That birds could plow, or draw, or till. 
But when the mellow soil you’ve stirred, 
My nestlings’ mouths I fill, I fill 
With grain-devouring worms; and so 
I'm uot a useless thing, 1 know.” 
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I heard the breeze say to the sun, 
That spreads o’er earth its welcome rays, 

Warning and lighting every one— 

Filling the year with golden days: 

“T’m but a breeze. All men would freeze 
Ere I could warm them as you do, 

But when miasmic vapors seize 
Upon the air, ’tis true, ’tis true, 

I sweep them off as dust, the broom, 

Then for the breeze make room, make 


room|, 
I heard my soul sigh to the page 


That glowed with all a poet’s fire, 
Lighting a flame for every age, 

Kindling the soul to grand desire: 

“T’m small, but small; and he so tall, 
So towering in his mental might, 

That, since his words are free for all, 
It seems a waste for me to write. 

O brook, O bird, O breeze, say true— 

Tell me if I have aught to do!” 


“Miss Kent!” 

“Mr. Carruthers !” 

“Will you marry me?” 

. “O Mr. Carruthers, I—I—this is so—so 
sudden that—that—” 

“ Answer me yes or no!” 

“No, then!” came the reply with some 
pique. 

“ All right, don’t!” And the rejected suit- 
or, in spite of his hopes being blasted, his 
heart a desert, etc., didn’t say a word about 
it. He did a more sensible thing; he lit a 
cigar. She sat with cast down eyes and 
compressed lips, awaiting his protestations, 
She expected to hear him vow eternal love, 
swear to have her or to die, and be guilty of 
a hundred other absurd things. She had de- 
termined to do@he gentle but firm; to prom- 
ise him a sisterly love, but to deny him any 
closer tie. She waited in this state several 
minutes. The protestations didn’t come, 
however. At lastshe looked up. Instead of 
writhing upon the ground with pale, dis- 
torted features, he sat calmly smoking, As 
she gazed he began to whistle; not the soft 
low bars of some sentimental ditty, but a 
noisy, rollicking, minstrel-hall melody. She 
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was disgusted. She was chagrined. ‘“ What 
sort of acreature is he?’ she asked herself. 
He was incomprehensible. Neither she, nor 
anybody else, knew enough about him to 
gossip, even. True, some of the married la- 
dies remembered him as having been their 
beau fifteen years before. Then, newly 
graduated from college, rich and handsome, 
he had been quite a society favorite. Sud- 
denly he disappeared, no one knew whither, 
There had been some rumor of a love affair, 
but nothing definite, Hearing nothing of 
him, as the years went by, he drifted entirely 
out of the memories of the fair maidens who 
had sighed over him. A few months ago he 
had reappeared as nurse, protector and trav- 
elling companion of poor Fred Langley. Poor 
Fred had been consul in some African port, 
where, weakened and debilitated by the fe- 
vers of that country, grief and bard work, he 
had fallen a victim to the scourge which lad 
swept away all the rest of his family, con- 
sumption. He had made up his mind to lie 


beneath the African soil, when he met Frank 
Carruthers. He did not recognize, in the 
weather-beaten, reticent man, his jovial, 
merry friend of bygone years, but Frank 
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knew him, saw the traces of the deadly dis- 
ease in his face, heard his hacking cough, and 
determined to make himself known, and to 
stand by and do his best to help his old 
friend in his last trouble, He did so. 
Through long months of illness he nursed 
him, and when at last he expressed a wish 
to be buried amongst the New Hampshire 
hills, where, six months before his departure 
he had laid a pretty golden-haired little crea- 
ture, and a tiny baby, whom he called wife 
and child, Frank readily assented. 

They came Home, Fred did not live long 
after their arrival. As soon as Frank had 
seen the last rites performed he came back 
to New York, and settled down to moping. 
In this laudable occupation he passed the 
spring months, As soon as summer set in, 
he posted off to a pretty New England wa- 
tering-place, known to him in his boyhood, 
He hoped to find it as retired, and deserted 
as it used to be. It wasn’t, however. Dur- 
ing his absence civilization had taken gigan- 
tic strides, In its course it had embraced 
the modest little fishing-hamlet of Compton 
Shoals, beautified it with handsome villas, 
and, during the summer season, populated it 
with a giddy crowd of fashionable people. 
Frank was surprised, but too lazy to beat a 
retreat. He repented his laziness, a short 
time afterward. A whole party of his old 
friends, with a lot of strangers, came to 
Compton Shoals, and settled for the sum- 
mer. There was no escape, so he faced the 
musie. He possessed all the ease of a trav- 
elled gentleman, was handsome, rich and tal- 
ented, but incomprehensibly reticent. Nor 
was he at all awkward about it. He had a 
way of making it seem the most natural 
thing in the world that he should remain si- 
lent. The young people of the party, al- 
though admitting his politeness, good looks, 
ete., kept away from him. “He was so 
glum,” the fellowssaid. “So uninteresting,” 
the maidens lisped. Frank was happy. He 
could smoke his pipe, or rather, cigar, in 
peace. 

There was one exception to the general 
rule of fair ones. It was Cathie Kent. Un- 
like most women, she enjoyed keeping her 
tongue still. There seemed to be some sort 
of an affinity between Carruthers and her- 
self, They were introduced, and after that 
were much together. The result recorded 
above was a perfectly natural one. She sat 
thinking for a long time, trying to fathom 
the mystery that clung about this singular 


individual. She failed. The “singular in- 
dividual,” meanwhile, sat smoking and whis- 
tling with imperturbable and musical calm- 
ness, It irritated her. 

At last he broke the silence. 

“Pretty craft,” he said, pointing to a beau- 
tifully outlined vessel that was sailing by, 
“Pretty craft. Neat looking ships are hand- 
somer than horses or women. They’re like 
women, though. Fair weather is nice 
enough, they glide along smoothly; stormy 
weather comes, they pitch and roll, break to 
pieces, and leave you to take care of your- 
self. The fair sex does the same.” 

“ Nonsense,” she replied, stoutly, “ it isn’t 
so. You men are the cowards, or rather, 
fair-weather heroes, When adversity comes, 
you seek us women for consolation, and we 
give it to you. We are fools for our pains.” 

“ Know it. You'll never be a fool though. 
Wont have as good a chance again as you 
threw away this morning.” 

“Pah!” 

“No, you wont. Mark my words.” 

* Don’t want it.” 

“Come to think you may, though.” 

“But it wont be legal. Compulsory mar- 
riage. Fellow cornered by ‘maiden fair’ 
A hundred pounder pointed at his head. 
Marry me or die, the demand. He yields. 
Paterfamilias Kent gets rid of an unmar- 
riageable daughter, Rejoicings accordingly. 
Pity the persecuted spouse.” 

Madam!” 

“You are insufferably impudent—good- 
morning!’ 

“Don’t hurry. You may stay. Don’t 
want tosend you away. Feel good-humored 
to-day, 1 can tolerate you. I'll permit you 
to remain.” 

“Thank you for your excessive kindness, 
I appreciate it. It tries me sorely to be 
obliged to tear myself away from such re- 
fined and polite associations, but, alas, I 
must!” And with a mock air of deep dis- 
tress, she turned and walked away. 

It was along time before Carruthers fol- 
lowed her. He lay with his face downwards, 
and hidden in his arms, thinking. In spite 
of his nonchalance and apparent indifference, 
this rejection had affected him far more than 
Cathie imagined, At last he arose and went 
to the hotel, having determined to treat her 
as before, but never to be betrayed into 
a renewal of his offer. 


No one would ever have dreamed that he 
cared for her in the least. She didn’t believe 
it herself. They met the same as before, 
would take their long silent walks upon the 
sand, have their customary exchange of cut- 
ting remarks, and about one half the time 
she would leave Him to his own resources, 
while she went to the house in a high dudg- 
eon, vowing never to speak to him again. 
Next day, however, he would join her, and if 
she acted pettish or dignified, take no notice 
of her, until she became affable, and then he 
would set himself elaborately to work to 
send her flying off at a tangent again. 

This couldn’t continue always. She final- 
ly became so irritated that she would be dig- 
nified for two or three days together. Then 
he wouldn’t come near her. In this way a 
coldness sprang up between the two. 

Somehow or other she got into the habit 
of taking a boat, rowing out quite a distance 
from the shore, and then idly drifting, about, 
becoming deeply immersed in the pages of 
some popular novel. 

One day, just as she was preparing to em- 
bark on her usual excursion,a hand was 
laid upon her arm. Turning around she saw 
Frank. 

“Excuse me, Miss Cathie,” he said, “but 
it isn’t safe for you to go out to-day. Sky 
looks shaky. You might get drowned.” 

“ Why, the sky has scarcely a cloud in it.” 

“See that little one off there, near the 
‘horizen. Chock full of danger. By-and- 
by, growing larger all the time, it will burst, 
and then the dev—the deuce, I mean—will 
be to pay.” 

“Nonsense, sir, it’s all your fancy. I’m no 
nervous idiot. Your interference is officious, 
I’m perfectly capable to take care of myself.” 

“Are you? Glad to hear you say so. 
Doubt it, however.” 

“Sir, you—” 

“Good-morning?’ And lifting his hat he 
was off before she had time to finish her 
sentence. 

“The insufferable puppy!” she murmured, 
as she got into the boat; “I'd like to box his 
ears. He'll be telling me next what I ought 
towear. He’d better not attempt it;” and 
she emphasized this challenge by sitting 
down, so abruptly and unevenly, that the 
boat almost tipped over. Cathie had a tem- 
per of her own, you see. 

Setting vigorously to work, she soon pulled 
out quite a distance from the shore; then, 
drawing in her oars,she took up her book 
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and commenced to read. Some books are 
unpleasant, others are thrilling, more are 
dull, but the book Cathie was perusing be- 
longed to none in this category. It was hu- 
morous, witty, frenzying, awe-inspiring. It 
contained erudite research, intense dramatic 
situations, a gracefully modelled style, in 
fact, all the merits that can be found in a 
work of fiction. The ungrateful public 
didn’t appreciate it, despite all its beauties, 
It only ran through one edition. Cathie was 
yery much interested—Interested? rather — 
absorbed—for the sky darkened, the cloud 
increased, the waves rose, the boat rocked, 
and yet she read on, unconscious of the im- 
pending danger. At last there came a peal 
of thunder a flash of lightning and a fall of 
rain. Then the spell of her enchantment 
was broken. Dropping the book, she gazed 
about her in a bewildered way. This in- 
activity lasted but fora moment. She seized 
the oars and began her desperate struggle 
for life. She pulled with almost superhuman 
energy. The little boat flew over the foam- 
crested waves, dashing the spray with its 
prow over and around her. When near the 
line of roaring breakers that dashed upon 
the beach, and which she trusted in Provi- 
dence to weather, a huge surge came rolling 
shoreward. It caught the tiny craft in its 
grasp, whirled it wildly around, for a few 
moments, and then turned it bottom up- 
wards. Cathie didn’t remain in the boat a 
second after this catastrophe. She probably 
thought it was unsafe. At any rate, what 
ever her reasons were, she made a hurried 
and exceedingly unladylike exit. Her head 
went first, and her feet followed after in a 
direct perpendicular. She was insensible at 
the time, or she probably would not have 
consigned herself to the arms of eager Nep- 
tune in such an indecorous and non-commit- 
tal manner, 

When she came to consciousness, her first 
impression was, that, still reclining upon the 
bosom of the mythical god of the sea, she 
occupied the palace of some deep-sea nabob, 
The only thing wanting to render this idea 
obvious was the palace. She was confident 
that somebody’s arms encircled her, and that 
her head reclined upon somebody’s bosom— 
shirt-bosom. Yes, she felt it was a shirt- 
bosom, but maybe the gods wore shirts, 
Why not? lt was possible that some one of 
the deities, more enterprising than the rest, 
had gone into the business, and Neptune 
was one of his customers, 
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She determined te see the face of her com- 
panion, It took her some time to get up 
enough courage to do so, Finally, with one 
quick glance she accomplished the deed. 
Could she believe her senses? Hardly, so 
she looked again. “QO, what a fall was 
there, my countrymen!” All her bright fan- 
cies crumbled into dust, for, instead of the 
awe-inspiring countenance of the amphibi- 
ous sovereign, she saw the grinning visage 
of that horrid fellow, Frank Carruthers. She 
felt fairly heart-sick. Twice this matter-of- 
fact mortal had destroyed her romance. His 
first misdemeanor had been on the day that 
he proposed to her, in not raving and tear- 
ing about, at her refusal of his love; the 
second, to-day, in not being a god. She was 
angry, and her face showed it so plainly that 
he saw it. 

“Don’t seem pleased to see me,” he said. 
“Ought to be. If I hadn’t come along in 
time, you’d been food for the fishes. Like 
that ?” 

“No sir, nor do I enjoy your disgusting fa- 
miliarity. You will please release me.” 

“Not if I know it. Too much trouble in 
bringing you here. If I let go you’ll fall 


back into the ocean. This ledge we're sit- 
ting on is too narrow for two persons, You 
must stay where you are, you can’t help 
yourself.” 

She saw the truth of his remark, and sub- 
mitted to circumstances in a very ungra- 


cious manner. Frank saw her dislike to the 
situation, but said nothing; he smiled ma- 
liciously, merely. After they had sat in si- 
lence for nearly an hour, Cathie broke the 
bonds that held their tongues, 

“How did you come to rescue me?” she 
asked. “What brought you out in such a 
ctorm as this ?” 

“Rowing for fan. The storm caught me. 
Knew this place, so I made for it. Saw you 
tossed about in your boat. Took you fora 
pretty village girl 1’m in love with, Pulled 
for you. Found out my mistake after I 
reached you. Seeing I had gone so far, 
thought I might as well finish it. Caught 
you as you came up on top of a wave, and 
dragged you into the boat. Then I struck 
for this place, Reached here in safety. Af- 
ter considerable gymnastics, got you safely 
landed. That’s the plain unvarnished tale.” 

“So you took me for a gawky country girl, 
did you? I would have thanked you for 
your unintentional kindness, but I can’t for+ 
give that.” 
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“Don’t. You might feel complimented at 
the mistake, She’s pretty.” 

“ Indeed !” 

Just so!” 

“ How long shall we have to remain here ?” 

“Probably until morning.” 

“O dear, I am tired, cold and hungry.” 

“Put your arms around my neck.” 

Sir!” 

“Put your arms around my neck!” 

“T wont.” 

“Then fall into the ocean. I’m going to 
take mine away from your waist.” 

Cathie did as she was bid. He drew from 
his coat pocket a package, which, on being 
opened disclosed a lot of sandwiches, 

Eat ’em 

“No, thanks,” 

“ Kat ’em!” 

“ Allright, thank you. They were for the 
country girl, I suppose.” 

“Yes, meant to elope. Could set up 
housekeeping with ’em,” 

“That’s so.” 

Cathie began to eat and Carruthers to 
whistle. They did not fall to talking again 
after she had finished. Presently it grew 
darker. Night came on rapidly. There was 
not a star visible; everything seemed shroud- 
ed in a pitchy blackness. The storm had 
been gradually decreasing, and now, although 
the seas were still very high, a boat could 
weather them. Frank gave up all hope of 
deliverance until morning. He told Cathie 
so. She bore it quite heroically, considering 
her repugnance to being held in the arms of 
any gallant except a sea-god or something of 
that kind. 

“Go to sleep,” Carruthers said, 

“O mercy, no indeed, I wouldn’t if I could. 
Don’t mention such a thing.” 

He kept quiet. Yet, in spite of her vigor+ 
ous disclaimer, by ten o’clock she was fast 
asleep, and did not awake until morning. 

She was rather ashamed of herself. He 
was tired, sleepy and hungry, although he 
didn’t say anything about it. They didn’t 
look extraordinarily handsome as they sat 
there; she, frowzy and untidy, he, white and 
worn, 

“ Have I been asleep, I wonder ?” she said, 
blushing. “I didn’t mean to!” 

“Since ten o’elock. How awfully you do 
snore! If I had heard you, without knowing 
who itewas, I should have thought it was 
some elderly male or -female, obesely in- 
clined.” 
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“Indeed, O dear?’ 

“Thanks !” 

“ What for?” 

“You called me ‘ dear.” 

“T did not.” 

“You did. I return the compliment.” 

“ Hark, what’s that?” 

“Oars; by Jove, somebody is out after us. 
They’re around the corner of the cliff.” 

“They wont go off and leave us, will 
they ?” 

“Not if I can make noise enough for 
them to hear.” 

“Tl risk that.” 

“ Thanks!” 


“ Welcome.” 
“ Boat ahoy!’ shouted Frank. 


“Where away ?” answered a voice. ~ 
“ Here!” 


“ Where’s here ?” 
“Come and find out,” 


“ Are you on Comfort Ledge?” 


“Don’t know. May be that’s the name. 
A lie, if it is.” 


“ll be there in a moment.” 
‘Frank looked at Cathie triumphantly. She 


was blushing like a peony, 
“What's the matter?” he queried. “Just 


see how he will find us?” 

“Pshaw, it wont amount to anything. 
He’ll only tell the servants, they their mas- 
ters and mistresses, masters and mistresses 


each other. Report will say we are engaged, 


When I leave, it will say you have been 
jilted. That’s all.” 

“ Isn’t that enough ?” 

“Not half as bad as it would be—for my- 
self, 1 mean—if it were so.” 

He didn’t have a chance to reply, for just 
then the boat came up. The fellow in it 
looked as though he appreciated their rela- 
tionship. They soon landed. 

Cathie immediately went to her room. 
She did not come out of it for two days. 
During that time some of her views with re- 
gard to persons and things altered. The 
most thorough change of all was the revul- 


sion of her sentiments toward Frank. She 


found out that she loved him. When she 
again went down stairs she determined to 
win him back to his former allegiance; but 
she was disappointed. The bird had flown; 
whether to north or south, east or west, she 


could not tell, He had only left a note bid- 


ding her good-by. It quite overwhelmed her. 
After a good long cry, she packed up her 
tings, and writing to her father, a merchant 
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in New York, telling him she was coming 
home, started. It was fortunate that she 
did so, Had she stayed in Compton Shoals 
brooding over her misfortune, it might have 
soured her temper, weakened her physically, 
and spoiled all her chances of success in life. 

When Cathie reached home she found 
things in asadly mixed-up state. Her father, 
usually a jovial, genial old fellow, was sad 
and haggard, as though some great trouble 
was wearing him out. The servants took 
advantage of his abstraction, and held high 
carnival. He had said nothing about his 
daughter’s intended return. Her arrival fell 


like a bombshell on the festive household, 


The chambermaid was caught pounding vig- 
orously on the piano in the parlor. She was 
entertaining her “ young man.” That indi- 
vidual, a great gawky son of Erin, was 
stretched out on the sofa, with his feet, en- 


cased in dirty cowhide boots, resting upon 


one of the easy-chairs. He was also smoking 
a pipe. The cook and coachman, both in a 
state of intoxication, in the kitchen below, 
were swearing eternal fidelity to each other 
in maudlin tones, The waitress had gone to - 


Tony Pastor’s, arrayed in one of her mistress’s 
silk dresses. 

To say the least, Cathie was angry. She 
frightened the musical lover of the chamber- 
maid so that he made two vows; one was, 
never to have anything more to do with his 


deceitful sweetheart, the other, to keep well 
out of the parlors of wealthy people. She 


sat up until the waitress came back, and 
then gave her such a talking to that the 
young woman didn’t sleep any that night. 
When at last her father came in, she told 
him of what had been going on, but, seeing 
the sad dejected look on his face, forebore 
all reproaches. He, in his turn, became an- 
gry, and for a short tine that respectable 
residence was the scene of considerable pas- 
sion. Next morning the whole retinue of 
servants were packed off. Cathie had her 
hands full. So occupied was she with house- 
hold duties that Carruthers formed but a 


small part of her thoughts. Finally the chaos 
became settled. 

Then Cathie began to think about her 
winter outfit. She went to her father for 
money to purchase it with. He, with a pale 
face and broken voice, told her he could not 
give it to her, for he was on the verge of ruin, 


The news rather startled her, but recover 
ing herself she put forth every effort to cheer 
up her downcast parent. She partially suc- 
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ceeded, and sent him off feeling stronger, and 
better able to cope with adverse fates than 
he had felt for a long time, Cathie spent 
the rest of the day in looking up, and sorting 
out, her dresses and jewels, calculating how 
much they would bring, finding out what 
amount was owing in small floating debts, 


and building castles in the air, in which she, | 


as the simple country maiden, dressed in 
plain calico, recaptivated the heart of Frank 
Carruthers. Such mental excitement was 
rather enervating, so that when night came 
Cathie felt quite wearied in mind and body. 
Her low spirits disappeared, however, as soon 
as her father returned, He, too, strange to 


say, appeared as jovial as ever, and all 
through dinner kept up a running fire of 
jokes. She wondered, but said nothing. 
“Why don’t you ask what makes me feel 
so good-humored ?” he queried. “I’ve been 
waiting for that question all the evening.” 


“T thought you were trying to forget your 
trouble, and I was afraid that if I said any- 


thing it would make you unhappy again.” 
“No, indeed, not a bit of it. My good 
spirits are the real genuine stuff.” 
“ What makes you so happy ?” 


“Listen, it’s like a fairy story. Once upon 


a time there was a merchant. He did a 
large business and made a great deal of 
money. At last there came a crisis. Sever- 
al houses that owed him large sums of 
money failed, and could not meet their pay- 


ments, One of his confidential clerks ab- 


sconded with thousands of dollars, Bills 
_ began to pour in, for money was so tight 
that everybody and everything were pinched. 
Trade was dull. In fine, ruin stared him in 
the face. His daughter wanted to buy some 
dresses, and he had.to refuse her, and tell 
her all about his circumstances, She bore 
it like a trump. That same day, while he 
was sitting in his office, trying to think of 
some means to escape from his dilemma, he 
heard a voice. It insisted upon seeing him. 
The clerk, according to orders, refused to 
admit any one, There was a scuffle, and 
& tall, handsome, well-dressed young fellow 


came into the room. The clerk, considera- 
bly damaged, followed. Biddiug the mer- 
chant good-morning, he turned upon. the 
employee, and ordered him to leave the 
room, The faithful fellow wouldn’t budge. 
He would have been wiser if he had gone at 
once, The tall young man canght him by 


the collar, and shoved him ignominiously 
out of the office. Then, in an abrupt jerky 


way of speaking, he told the merchant that 
he had heard his business was about to suc- 
cumb under the financial pressure, and asked 
how much money would put it in right shape 
again, He wastold. Giving a long whistle, 
and saying it was ‘pretty steep,’ he asked 
the merchant to come to the bank with him. 
The merchant complied, and when they 
reached there, the young man wrote out a 
check, and handed it to the cashier. That 
gentleman stared with wide-open mouth, 
but said never a word. He handed it to the 
teller, who stared also. In fact, the check 
went the rounds of all the bank officials, and 
was stared at by every one. Then it was 


paid, The merchant felt happier than he 


had for months before. He was sure of de- 
liverance. They went back to the office, 
and then, after arranging the security, dur- 
ing which proceeding, for the first time, the 
merchant learned his benefactor’s name, he 


received the money. The merchant asked 


what the young man’s motives were. At 
first he hesitated, and then acknowledged 
that it was because he loved the merchant’s 
daughter, who had rejected him, and he 
didn’t want to see her suffer. He also said, 


that though he should never ask her hand 


again, he should always watch over her. He 
told the merchant to keep mum, but the 
merchant didn’t; he told his daughter. 
Now, what do you think the name was, on 
the security papers ?” 


“Was it Frank Carruthers?” Cathie que- 
ried, hiding her blushing face on her father’s 


shoulder. 

“By Jove, you are right. But, say, what 
the deuce do all these blushes mean? Cry- 
ing, too,I declare. Tell me, child, what’s 
the matter?” 

And then Cathie confessed the whole 
truth, Her father was a little vexed, but 
more amused, 

“Well, well, little girl’ he said, “don’t 
feel down-hearted. But this is a queer state 
of things. Let me think; O,I have it! you 
know you’ve teased me for a year past to let 


you have a masquerade ball. You shall 


have it now. Unless I’m mistaken, your 
Cousin Will knows our recreant knight. I 
don’t doubt, that the wonderful Carruthers 
he is always talking ahout, and your eccen- 
tric lover are one and the same person. 
We'll joke him about it, and tell him we 
want to see his remarkable friend, give him 


an invitation for Carruthers, and then you 
must wheedle the secret of their two dis- 
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guises out of him. As for the rest, I leave 


you to your womanly instinct to accomplish 
it.” 


“O you dear good papa. One would think 
you had made love all your life, you manage 
things so nicely.” 

“O, it is not difficult to comprehend lovers, 
They are the most transparent creatures in 
the world. They are easily satisfied too. If 
I dared, | would add, also, that they are the 
biggest tools in Christendom, but I’m afraid 
of you.” 

He get a pair of boxed ears for his pains, 
and then a shower of kisses. After that lat- 
ter interesting operation, Cathie hastened 
up stairs to her room. The house was a 
busy place for the next few weeks. A ball 
isn’t gotten up in a day, no more than Rome 
was built in the same length of time. 

Affairs went smoothly. Cousin Will was 
most artistically pumped by wily Cathie, and 
by the expression of knowing amusement, 
and look of incredulity which the deceitful 
little minx wore, he was goaded into a re- 
solve to let those fine folks see what sort of 
stuff his friend was made of. He invited 
him. It took considerable persuasion tq 
bring him around. But Will was a persist- 
ent creature, however, and after a somewhat 
lengthy siege Carruthers yielded, Will 
kindly helped him to select his dress, prom- 
ising eternal secrecy the while, and then 
went right straight to Cathie and told her. 
The wretch! Here is a case of the demoral- 
izing effect of woman’s society clearly dem- 
onstrated. A few weeks before Will was a 
man who could be trusted. Now, what is 
he? The tool of ascheming young woman 
in search of a husband, the betrayer of the 
inviolable secret of his friend’s disguise. It 
is deplorable. 

Finally the night came. The merry mask- 
ers thronged the house, Cathie paid no at- 
tention to them, however. She flitted hith- 
er and thither, looking for the one, of all the 
assemblage, most dear to her. Will had 
said he would wear a Fra Diavolo dress. She 
searched for a long time in vain. At last 
she came across it. The wearer, instead of 
joining in the merry throng of dancers, was 
stretched out at full length on a settee, in 
an obscure corner of,the room, She tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“Come and dance with me!” she said, in 
an imperious sort of way. 

“Allright. Leap year, and you've a right 
to take the lead. Don’t abuse your privi- 


lege though, and ask me to marry you,” 
Cathie felt her cheeks tingle. Did he sus- 
pect who she was, and what her intentions 
were? No, she told herself, he could not. 
She made no reply; so off they glided in 
the bewildering evolutions of the “ Dip.” 


When they had finished, he made a move- 


‘ment as though to lead her to a seat, 


“No, ne,” she said. “ You do not escape 
me so easily. You dance divinely, so I wont 
release you.” 

“Thank you. Quite a compliment.” 

“ Let’s walk; take me into the conserva- 
tory.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“Don’t you know, Frank ?” 

“Cath— Miss Kent, is it you?” 

“Yes, Frank, and I want to speak to you.” 

“Certainly, show me the way,” he said, 
wondering what was going to happen. 

Shall we follow too? It seems hardly 
worth the while. If you are a maiden of 
uncertain age, or a bachelor, you will swear, 
if a married man or woman, you will think 
how much better you did it than they; if 
young and sentimental, you will feel disap- 
pointed, for there was wonderful little gush 
in Cathie’s straight-forward way of acknowk 
edging her mistake, or Frank’s happy accep- 
tance of the peculiar circumstances. 

Just as they were in an interesting part of 
the interview, Frank’s arm was around 
Cathie’s waist and her hand rested upon his 
shoulder in a most confiding manner—they 
heard alaugh. It sounded like a poor im- 
itation of some stage-fiend. They looked up. 
Leering with a satanic grin, over a clump of 
ferns a short distance from them, appeared 
the face of Mephistopheles. They parted. 
Their demoniac intruder laughed again. 

“Will, drop that dodge and come here!’ 
cried Carruthers, 

Will came. 

Now there is a new name added to 
Mr. Kent’s firm, and merry little grand- 
children flock around the old gentleman’s 
knee. Frank and Cathie are still the same 
lovers they were before their marriage, and 
every year they visit Compton Shoals and 
have a hearty laugh over their spicy court 
ship. 


When Bion, one of the wise men of Greece, 
saw an envious person looking very dejected, 
he said to him, “I am ata loss to tell wheth- 
er any good fortune has happened to another 
person, or any bad to yourself.” 
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THE SPEAKING PORTRAIT. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Ir was a beautiful evening in the month 
of July. Not acloud was in the sky. In 
fact, the sky was jammed so full of stars.that 
there wasn’t any room for clouds, O yes, it 
was a glorious night, and everybody in Fada- 
gaz said so, To be sure it was rather warm, 
but one forgot all about that in listening to 
the joyous humming of the light-hearted lit- 
tle mosquitos. Dear little darlings! How 
fond they are of us, and bow cruelly we re- 
pay them for all their love! 

Yes, it was a beautiful evening, and Miss 
Delia Magog was enjoying it, as she sat in 
the parlor of her father’s house, which, I 
may as well inform the reader, is situated on 
Congress Avenue, in the town abovemen- 
tioned. It is a brick-house, quite handsome, 
and fitted up with all the modern improve- 
ments; and the owner of it, as you would 
naturally suppose, is very wealthy, and his 
name is Jefferson Magog. He is the father 
of Miss Delia Magog, and he is a widower. 
and still he is not happy. 

Delia Magog was more than ordinarily 
lovely, but still she wasn’t really handsome. 
You sce, she dressed elegantly, and the old 
adage is that “fine feathers make fine 
birds ;” but as my wife has often said, when 
speaking of Delia, “Take her fine clothes off, 
and she wont look any better than any other 
woman ;” and I dare say she wouldn’t. Most 
people do look different with their clothes 
on. 

But Delia was rather pretty, I think. She 
was neither a blonde nor a brunette. Her 
hair, I believe, was a Bismark brown, and 
her eyes—well, she had handsome eyes, but 
I don’t think I ever noticed what color they 
were; and I have seen several stars that 
were brighter. Her nose, I am sorry to say, 
curled naturally, so you see she didn’t have 
to do it up in papers over night. But her 
form was perfect, and everybody said so. 
Even Hugh McGonagle admitted that. 

By the way, speaking of Hugh McGonagle, 
reminds me of the story that I was going to 
write about him, and—well, I guess I'll 
write it now. 

‘To begin then, this Hugh McGonagle was 
the son of old McGonagle, who, you may re- 
member, kept the McGonagle House in Fad- 


' Delia. He saw her and loved her. 


agaz some fifteen years ago. He was a very 
fine man, but he couldn’t keep a hotel, or at 
least, not in a way to make it profitable. 
Consequently, when he died, his son Hugh 
was left to the tender mercies of the cold 
world. 

Hugh was only ten years of age at the 
time, but he knew he should get over that, 
if he only waited; but while he was waiting, 
he ran off and went to sea as cabin boy; and 
as it didn’t take but a short time for him to 
see all he wanted to of that kind of life, he 
left the ship at Liverpool, without stopping 
to kiss the captain, or even bid him good-by. 

Then he fell in with a travelling conjurer, 
a certain Signor de Moyadas, whose father’s 
name was Smith, and as the conjurer took a 
fancy to Hugh, and Hugh took a fancy to 
the conjurer, they resolved to travel together. 
Hugh was to have his board and clothes, 
and the conjurer was to learn him his art. 

How long these two worthies travelled to- 
gether I have no means of knowing; but I 
do know that at the age of seventeen our 
hero was once more alone, and he was trae 
elling through the United States, giving en- 
tertainments every evening, under the name 
of his old master, Signor de Moyadas; and 
he was so successful pecuniarily, that when 
at last he appeared again in Fadagaz (having 
thrown off his conjurer’s robes) as Hugh 
McGonagle, he had several thousand dollars 
in his pockets, and consequently was very 
well received by his father’s old friends, 

About the first thing Mr. McGonagle did 
after returning to his native town, was to 
fall desperately in love with Miss Delia 
Magog; and as he was a dashing young gen- 
tleman of twenty-five, very handsome, very 
agreeable, and very well dressed, why, what 
could she do but fall in love with him? 

It was at the last ball given by the Fada- 
gaz Guards where Mr. McGonagle first met 
Captain 
Bobbin introduced him to her, and for the 
remainder of the evening he scarcely left 
her side. 

The next day Hugh called upon her, and 
she appeared so pleased to see him that he 
called again; and as she still seemed pleased, 
he continued to call, until the good people 


of Fadagaz began to make remarks, and one, 
more officious than the rest, asked Mr. 
Jefferson Magog if he was aware of Mr 
McGonagle’s attentions to his daughter. 

“Mr. McGonagle! Who the deuce is 
McGonagle?” inquired Mr. Magog. 

“Then you don’t know about it?” re- 
turned John Loveland. 

“About what ?” 

“Why, about Hugh McGonagle.” 

“And,who is Hugh McGonagle ?” 

“Why, don’t you remember the old gen- 
tleman who used to keep the hotel? It’s 
his son.” 

“ But he ran away.” 

“Yes, and he’s returned, and, if I mistake 
not, is making love to your daughter; and, 
if I remember, Mr. Magog, you promised her 
to me.” 

“Ha! making love to my daughter? Is 
he rich ?” 

John Loveland laughed. 

“Rich! Why, he brought home a few 
thousand dollars, which he is spending as 
fast as he can.” 

“ Of course he is. What could you expect 
of a McGonagle? And he’s making love to 
my daughter? Strange I haven’t seen him; 
but then, I’m not at home a great deal, and 
I suppose he steps in when I step out. How- 
ever, I'll look after him now, and, John, you 
shall have my daughter.” 

“ But she’s refused me.” ! 

_ “What the dev—refused you!” exclaimed 
Mr. Magog. 

“Yes, she says I’m too oid.” 

“Well, egad! you are rather old—a year 
or two my senior, I think; but what of that? 
Didn’t you tell her that it was my wish ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And that had no effect ?” 

“ None.” 

“Then, by George! I'll tell her myself.” 
And. without another word, Mr. Magog 
turned on his heel and started for home. 

Now the above conversation took place on 
that beautiful evening in the month of July 
which I undertook to describe at the open- 
ing of my story, And you remember we 
left Miss Magog sitting in the drawing-room 
of the handsome brick mansion on Congress 
Avenue, enjoying the beautiful evening 
aforesaid. Yes, she was enjoying it, but not 
alone. Hugh McGonagle sat beside her, and 
he was enjoying the evening, too. 

“Delia, do you know what I’m thinking 
of?” Hugh asked, placing his arm on the 
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back of her chair, and beginning to play 
with the trio of curls that dangled from the 
back of her chignon, 

“Why, Hugh, what a question! How 
should [? I cannot read your thoughts.” 

“O no, of course not. Well, I was won- 
dering to myself how you would like to be 
called Mrs. McGonagle.” 

“Well, Hugh!” And it is my duty, asa 
faithful historian, to inform the reader that 
the dear girl blushed and looked down, and 
—and edged a little nearer to her lover; and 
as he edged a little nearer, too, why, there 
wasn’t much room left for a fellow to crowd 
in between them. 

“Well, Delia, do you think you love me 
well enough to become my wife?” 

“O Hugh! how can you ask? You know 
I do love you.” 

And then two pairs of lips puckered, and 
something smacked, and continued to smack 
for nearly five minutes; and Delia had her 
head pillowed on Hugh’s shoulder all the 
time, 

“T suppose,” began Hugh, after they had 
become more resigned to their fate, “I sup- 
pose your father, whom I don’t happen to 
be acquainted with, will have no serious ob- 
jections, my dear?” 

“My father? Great heavens! I had for- 
gotten him,” cried Delia. 

“And I had forgotten mine, too,” said 
Hugh. 

“Yes, my. father will object. He has al- 
ready chosen a husband for me, a friend of 
his, and an old bachelor, but he is very 
wealthy, and father is determined that I 
shall marry him.” 

“And his name is John Loveland,” said 
Hugh. “I’ve heardofhim, Adry old chip, 
with no more heart than a sawhorse. But 
he’s rich, and I am poor.” 

“OQ Hugh, what shall we do?” sobbed 
Delia. 

“ That’s just what J should like to know!” 
yelled Mr. Magog, bursting into the room 
and confronting his daughter, whom he had 
the satisfaction to find sitting on Hugh 
McGonagle’s knee, with her beautiful arms 
wound around his neck. 

“O!0!0!” screamed Miss Magog, throw- 
ing herself into an armchair, and covering 
her face with her hands. : 

Mr. Magog glared at Mr. McGonagle, and 
the latter gentleman glared at the former 
gentleman, and the former gentleman was 
very red in the face, while the latter was 
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The Speaking Portrait. 


uncommonly pale; but he was as cool as if 
he had been “ iced.” 

“*Wilt thou reach stars because they 
shine on thee?”’ cried Mr. Magog, quoting 
Shakspeare without knowing it, 

Mr. McGonagle arose, walked to the win- 
dow, and looking up at the stars, said he 
didn’t think he would, 

“No, Mr. Magog, I'd rather not, if it’s all 
the same to you.” And then, after a pause, 
“J presume I am addressing Mr. Magog ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Ah, I thought I couldn’t be mistaken,” 
said Hugh, smiling blandly, “ although I be- 
lieve { never had the pleasure of meeting 
you before, I recognized you in a moment, 
from the strong resemblance you bear to 
your father, whose portrait adorns the wall.” 
And our hero waved his hand at the very 
lifelike representation “in oil” of the de- 
parted Obadiah Magog, who was scowling 
fiercely at everybody in the room, for no 
matter from what point you looked at the 
portrait, those fierce-looking eyes were fixed 
upon you, 

“O, you did recognize me? And you are 
quite right in supposing that we never met 
before, sir,’ growled Mr. Magog; “and if 
you know what is best for yourself, we shall 
never meet again.” 

“On the contrary, my dear sir, I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting you quite often 
in the future. The truth is, Mr. Magog, I 
am very much in love with your daughter, 
and I am happy to inform you that she re- 
ciprocates my love.” 

“Ten thousand—” 

“Hold, Mr. Magog! Don’t excite your- 
self, 1 beg. Hear me out, and then, if you 
desire it, I will retire, for this evening, at 
least.” 

Mr. Magog flung himself into a chair, 
quite overcome with rage, for our hero was 
so exceedingly cool that he didn’t know 
what to do or say; and he had found that 
he couldn’t frighten him. 

“Go on, young man. Say what you've 
got to say, and then leave the house.” 

“Thank you. Believe me, I shail remem- 
ber this kindness, and repay it, when I have 
the right, as your son-in-law.” 

Mr. Magog glared, but said nothing. 

“Look at me, sir. In form and feature I 
am certainly not very objectionable. As for 
my family, whatever they were, I am the 
only representative of the family left.” 

“ That’s lucky,” sneered Mr. Magog. 

27 
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“Perhaps so,” continued Hugh. “I have 
nothing to say about that.” 

“ Goon,” 

“Well, sir, I have not so much wealth as 
you, but what I have I made myself.” 

“And you’re spending it yourself,” growled 
Magog. “ Now, see here, young man, what 
are you driving at? What do you want?” 

“TI want your daughter,” answered Me- 
Gonagle. 

“And you can’t have her.” 

“And your daughter wants me.” 

“But she can’t have you.” 

“ Jefferson!” 

Mr. Magog sprang half way across the 
room. “What the deuce was that? Who 
spoke ?” he asked; but no one answered. 

Delia was staring at her grandfather's 
portrait and trembling, while McGonagle was 
staring at the same portrait and shivering. 

“Who spoke?” stammered Magog, looking 
wildly around him, 

“TI spoke!” 

“?T was the portrait!” gasped Delia, throw- 
ing herself into her lover’s arms for pro- 
tection. 

“TIa! what ?—the portrait ?—my father?” 
And Mr. Magog trembled till his teeth fairly 
chattered. 

“ Yes, it is your father, Jefferson Magog,” 
said the portrait; and its terrible eyes seemed 
to gleam fiercer than ever, 

“ Wha—what do you want of me?” asked 
Mr. Magog in a hoarse whisper, staring fix- 
edly at the portrait; and then suddenly 
gaining courage, “ Pshaw! what a fool—” 

“Who do you call a fool?” demanded the 
portrait, in a terrible voice. 

“By heaven! I'll know the meaning of 
this,” cried Mr. Magog, springing forward 
and dashing his right foot into the middle of 
the canvas. Then he staggered back. “ There 
isn’t any one hid behind there.” 

The portrait laughed, “ Ha, ha, ha!” but 
it didn’t smile, No, it looked just as fierce 
as ever, and that terrible laugh made Mr. 
Magog’s blood curdle in his veins, The color 
left his cheek, great beads of perspiration 
broke out upon his face; he staggered back 
and fell into a seat. 

“ This is no mortal business,” he groaned. 

“Jefferson,” said the portrait, assuming 
an injured tone, “aren’t you ashamed to 
strike your poor old father ?” 

“Great heavens!” cried Mr. Magog, in 
agony, “if you are my father, tell me what 
you want of me.” 


“List, O list, unhappy man,” began the 
portrait. “Have you not already caused 
misery enough in the world? and do you 
wish to add to your manifold sins and wiek- 
ednesses by dividing two loving hearts?” 

“What!” cried Mr. Magog, springing to 
his feet, while his eyes rolled from the por- 
trait to the lovers. 

“ Hold! not a word, Jefferson,” said the 
portrait, in a voice that struck terror to his 
heart. “If thou didst ever thy dear father 
love—” 

“ Shakspeare,” muttered Magog. “The 
old man always was fond of Hamlet.” 

“Then step not between this young man 
and this fair maiden,” continued the por- 
trait. “They belong to each other. Give 
thy consent to their union.” 

“Never!” yelled Magog, writhing in ago- 
ny upon his chair. 

“You must!” said the portrait, once more 
in the terrible voice. “If you do not, ru 
appear to you!” 

“Good heavens!’ gasped Magog, spring- 
ing out of his chair, turning his back to the 
portrait, and covering his face with his 
hands. “Don’t! don’t! don’t!” And then 
glancing over his shoulder at the lovers, 
“Take her, McGonagle, take her, she’s yours 
I consent. Marry her when you will.” 

“ Farewell,” said the portrait, in a faint 
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far-off voice; but Mr. Magog answered not 
He cast one despairing glance around and 
left the room. 

The moment that gentleman retired, our 
hero stooped down and kissed Miss Magog’s 
lips. 

“Are yon frightened, dear?” he asked; for 
she still trembled, 

“O Hugh, wasn’t it terrible ?” 

“Not very, my love. Perhaps you ener 
know that | am a ventriloquist,” 

“A ventriloquist, Hugh ?” 

“Yes, love.” 

“And did you make the portrait speak?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“O what a splendid joke upon father!” 
she exclaimed, laughing for very joy. 

“ Yes, it will be splendid, indeed, if he does 
not change his mind before we are married.” 

But that he didn’t change his mind we 
have every reason to believe, from the fact 
that there was a wedding at Mr. Magog’s 
house about a month afterwards, and Hugh 
McGonagle and Delia Magog were made one 
flesh, But what is much more singular, Mr. 
Magog never found out the secret of the 
speaking portrait; and to this day he be- 
lieves that it was “no mortal business 
aud as Hugh makes an excellent husband, 
and a dutiiul son-in-law, he is quite satisfied 
with everything as it is, 


Many years by me have vanished, 
Since beneath the linden tree 

Walked I hand in hand with Katie, 
Katie hand in hand with me. 

Years, and years, and many changes, 
Have the while come to us all; 

Friends have come and gone, but Katie— 

She has gone beyond recall. 


‘Walk I neath the stately linden, 
_ But I miss her feet beside; 
*Tis now more than twenty summers 
Since that friend so cherished died; 
Since her lips forgot the language 
Sweeter than a springbird’s song; 
Ah! the years seem long without her— 
Xion heart, they seem se long. 


HAND IN HAND WITH ME. 


BY MRS. HELEN A, MANVILLE, 


What the sun is to the morning, 
Was that dear young friend to me; 

"Tis like living through a summer, 
And no bird or flower to see. 

*Tis as though the snow of winter 
Somehow never would depart; 

This for her incessant longing 

That I feel within my heart. 


Ah! that green grave in the valley, 
Lying now so far away! 

*Cross my life its dusky shadows 
Stretch forever night and day. 


Death from grief will soon reprieve me; 
There, where ne’er a grave shall be, 

Hand in hand I'll walk with Katie, 
Katie hand in hand with me. 
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“Yes, this must be the place. Driver, 
you may stop, for I am at the termination of 
my journey.” 

As the speaker ceased, the driver of the 
rumbling old coach descended from his 
perch, and, opening wide the door, stood 
waiting in silence for his passenger to alight. 

She came presently, and in the fading 
flickering twilight of the dull December day, 
her features appeared very shadowy, even 
weird; but her form was perfect even to 
elegance, and her movements full of grace; 
for, after having given directions to the man 
where to place her trunks upon the pave- 
ment, and paying him her fare, she turned 
and moved slowly through the gate and up 
the broad gravel walk, stopping now aid 
then to gaze intently about her, at the large 
garden spread out before her, with naught 
but tall evergreens standing as sentinels in 
the thickening gloom, and heaps of pine 
straw and brush here and there, telling 
where the moist choice flowers were pro- 
tected from the piercing cold. As she drew 
nearer the house, she could only see, in the 
December twilight, what appeared to bea 
ghostly pile, with huge pillars and spacious 
balconies, 

“And I am once more to have a home!” 
murmured she, as, placing her fvot upon 
the lower step of the broad stone flight, she 
ascended slowly, now and then leaning 
against the iron balustrade. “ How strange 
it all seems! I wonder if I shall like him? 
1 wonder if Agnes is happy? I don’t see 
how she can be with aman so much her 
senior, But I am getting chilled by this 
cold wind, standing here so moodily in the 
darkness; yet—yet—strange as it may ap- 
pear, | shrink, and fear to enter; for it seems 
te me something whispers, ‘In that house 
you shall meet with one who will control 
your destiny.” How weak I am! Just like 
a silly schoolgirl. I must not forget, for now 


lam a young lady. Courage, faint heart! I 
shail ring the bell,” 

Ascending the steps with a firm tread, she 
touched the silver knob, and presently a 
‘footstep approached, and the door being 
opened, exposed to view a wide hall, Sus- 
pended from the frescoed ceiling was a beau- 


CECIL. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, 


tifal lamp, throwing a bright light upon the 
neat matting hat-rack, with its oval mirror, 
and a long damask-cushioned settle. 

“Is Mrs, Claire at. home?” inquired the 
lady at the door. 

“She is, ma’am; walk in.” 

Opening the door, the bright mulatto girl 
invited the lady to enter, and advancing be- 
fore her, placed her hand upon a door to the 
right; turning to the lady, who followed her 
closely, she asked: 

“ What name, ma’am ?” 

“ Cecil.” 

The girl looked with astonishment at the 
face, which, now seen beneath the lamplight, 
proved to be very beautiful. 

“Cecil! Nothing else?” 

“Miss Cecil, then,” said the young lady, 
smniling faintly. 

The door being opened, the waiting-girl 
and visitor stood at the entrance to an ele- 
gant room. Their steps upon the soft car- 
pet were unheard, and Cecil looked with 
evident admiration upon the rich adornings 
of the room, 

Heavy damask curtains of a rich brown, 
with over-curtains of rose colored silk, hung 
in graceful festoons from the massive bronze 
cornicing, and lay in a glittering heap upon 
the brown velvet carpet, with its vine of 
pink moss-buds, Rich paintings hung upon 
the walls—paintings from the old masters, 
Handsome chairs and sofas of mahogany, 
with brown velvet coverings, were arranged 
in graceful confusion; while, here and there, 
swinging etageres with their pretty adorn- 
ings stood out upon the snowwhite wall. A 
marble-top table occupied the centre of the 
room, covered with books with richly em- 
bossed bindings, fancy needlework, a buard 
of chessmen, ete.; while alarge jet bird with 
open mouth emitted bright beams of light, 
crowning with a beautiful halo the quartet 
gathered around the glowing fire. 

Two gentlemen and two ladies arose, with 
one exception, as they beard the words: 

“If you please, ma'am, she said her name 
was Miss Cecil.” 

“Who?” quickly inquired the lady she 
had addressed ; and turning towards the door, 

she observed the young lady with large eager 


black eyes, jetty hair, and marble-like face. 

“Cecil! how happy I am to see you!’ And 
soft arms were twined about the traveller’s 
neck, aud soft kisses rained upon her cold 
lips. 

“Dear husband, this is my loved sister 
Cecil, of whom you have heard me speak so 
often,” continued the gentle little lady with 
the soft dark eyes and chestnut-brown hair, 
leading Cecil towards a tall dignified looking 
gentleman. 

“Cecil, sister Cecil, welcome to our home, 
I greet you with a brother's greeting.” And 
clasping a hand in each of his, he bent his 
stately head and imprinted a kiss upon her 
white forehead. 

“Gertrude, this is my sister Cecil; Cecil, 
my friend Gertrude Manning.” 

The bright little lady then gently led Ceeil 
towards a sofa drawn up in one corner near 
the glowing fire, and there, upon her downy 
pillows, and enveloped in soft merino shawls, 
was a fragile-looking little creature, with 
bright golden hair and fair brow, but upon 
the cheeks bright carnation spots burned 
unnaturally; the eyes, which seemed to 
have stolen their hue from the modest vio- 
let, were raised timidly, lovingly, to the pale 
proud face bending over her, and with a gen- 
tle caressing motion she drew the dark-eyed 
maiden towards her, and whispered during 
a caress: 

“ Love me, dear Cecil!” 

One other yet remained ; tall, nobly-formed, 
with an Antinous-like head, around which 
clustered hair of the richest brown; eyes of 
adeep hazel ‘looked down into those sad 
black ones as the words, “ Mr, Allen Percy, 
permit me to introduce to you my sister 
Cecil,” were uttered. A white well-formed 
hand was extended, and the fair frail one of 
the dark-haired maiden was clasped with a 
warm pressure, 

“How good it is to have you home, dear 
Cecil!” exclaimed Agnes, as she seated her 
sister in the large armchair which Allen 
Percy brought forward, untied the travelling- 
hat, removed it with her own hands, and 
lovingly brushed back the heavy bands of 
raven hair, parted in the centre, and fash- 
joned simply over the delicate ears intoa 
massive Grecian knot behind. The face was 
pale, exceedingly so, yet very beautiful; and 
those large mournful black eyes glittered 
through their tears like stars reflected from 
the waters of a quiet lake The delicate 
mouth quivered, and a half-suppressed sigh 
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escaped the pale beautifully chiselled lips, 

“ Dear Cecil! how thoughtless lam! The 
joy at seeing you has entirely robbed me of 
my little stock of common sense. Come, 
love, I shall lead you to your room. You 
must all excuse her to-night, as she is faint 
and weary from her journey.” 

For three days, when her guests inquired 
after her sister, Agnes would reply that the 
dear child was fatigued; that, having just 
undergone the excitement of commence- 
ment, the bidding farewell to schoolmates, 
her long journey alone, and then her ride 
from the station, where she had expected 
some of the family to meet her, and been 
disappointed, had all so affected her that her 
nervous system was somewhat unstrung. 

“ But you shall see her to-morrow,” con- 
tinued the little lady, towards the twilight 
of the third day, as she entered the parlor, 
where the several members of her small 
household were assembled, and made this 
reply, or something similar to it, for the 
twentieth time almost, to first one and then 
another, but principally this evening to Mr. 
Allen Percy, who, as he heard the door open, 
had turned quickly; but seeing his pretty 
hostess alone, a shade had passed over his 
face. He inquired after Miss Cecil, and the 
shadow lifted as he heard the words, “ You 
shall see her to-morrow.” 

He moved away towards the sofa, where 
reclined the fragile little figure among its 
soft wrappings; and his voice was low and 
sweet, touched with sadness, as he asked: 

“ Shall I read or talk, dear Gertie ?” 

The reply came so low that he bent his 
brown locks until they mingled with the fair 
curls upon the pillow, and one little hand, 
lying upon the velvet cushion, was made 
prisoner. 

Agnes, drawing an ottoman near her hus- 
band’s armchair, seated herself upon it, and 
with a bright smile looked into his face, 
saying: 

“Now, dear Ernest, what shall I do for 
you to-night ?” 

“Sit and talk with me, my wife—my Ag- 
nes. 1 never weary of your bright face, 
your loving tones; they are so sweet to me. 
You, my darling, appear asa beautiful pic- 
ture rising out of the dark night of my life.” 
And the husband's hand wandered caress- 
ingly amid her brown hair. , 

As these four sit thus, what better oppor- 
tunity can be found of reading their history? 

Agnes, the wife of Ernest Claire, had been 
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the only child of a wealthy merchant of 
Charleston, South Carolina. She had been 
sent to the female college in Columbia at an 
‘early age, and only during her summer va- 
cation was she permitted to visit her parents 
and spend with them the summer months, 
which were usually spent in travel, visiting 
some watering-place, or quietly spending the 
time on the seacoast, ; 

During one of these vacations (when Ag- 
nes was in her fourteenth year), while pass- 
ing the summer months at Long Island, 
there came one of those fierce storms which 
now and then sweep across the ocean’s 
broad face, when, tossed by an easterly wind, 
it appears as one vast sheet of foam, It was 
terrific. The waves, rolling shorewards, 
paused for an instant, as if to gather renewed 
strength, then hurled themselves on shore 
with a report that reechoed along the beach 
similar to the booming of cannon. 

A ship was tossed upon the broken jagged 
rocks at dead of night; and at dawn of day 
the coast was strewn with boxes, bales of 
merchandise, and—dead bodies. 

From the wreck was taken a little girl, ap- 
parently nine years of age; the only living 
creature saved from that dreadful death, 

She was securely fastened to one of the 
sofas in the ladies’ cabin, while one she 
called nurse was found dead beside her on 
the floor. 

In broken English she made known to the 
many spectators—who thronged the beach, 
and looked with feelings amounting almost 
to awe upon the ocean waif which the men 
who had visited the wreck had brought back 
with them—that she had left Italy with her 
nurse to find a home in America; that her 
mamma had died of a broken heart, nurse 
said; which was all she knew. And great 
tears gathered under the heavy silken lashes, 
and fell upon her little mourning jacket, 
where they lay glittering like diamond drops 
as the light fell upon them. 

When some of the spectators proposed to 
send the wee Italian waif to the poorhouse, 
good kind Mr. Clifton, the father of Agnes, 
stepped forward, and placing his arm pro- 
tectingly about the shrinking little figure, 
looked around upon them with a tear in his 
eye, as he exclaimed: 

“No! I shall take her as my own. God 
has blessed me with a loving wife and one 
sweet child. I shall take to myself this 
wee one, and be a father unto her. Will 
you go with me, my child?” 


Looking up into the kind face tenderly 
bending over her, the great black eyes again 
flooded with tears, and in very sweet broken 
English she told him that she would be his 
child, 

Thus it happened that Cecil, the little 
shipwrecked Italian, became the adopted 
sister of the fair Agnes, 

When Agnes returned to school Cecil ac- 
companied her. Thus time passed until 
Agnes’s graduation. On that day she re- 
ceived a message that made known to her 
that she was an orphan. 

The shock was very great to both; for 
truly they had lost their all. Agnes was 
carried fainting from the hall, and for many 
weeks her existence was despaired of. Cecil 
nursed her back to life and strength, and 
after her recovery, left her to return to her 
school duties. 

Mr. Clifton had divided his large property 
equally between the two sisters, and each 
one possessed an independent fortune. 

Agnes found a pleasant home with the 
family of Mr. Manning, a friend of her father; 
and during her residence with them, she 
and Gertrude Manning entered into a true 
and abiding friendship. 

*Twas there she met Ernest Claire, with 
his grave bearing, even to sadness, his large 
dark eyes and melancholy smile, Although 
he was many years her senior, yet when he 
asked her: 

“ Agnes, will you be my wife? Will you 
bear with my gloom, my moroseness, and 
love me through all? I shall not deny that 
you are very dear to me, and should you re- 
fuse my prayer, I should henceforth be very 
miserable; yet if you do not love me, tell 
me that you do not.” 

“But do love you, Ernest—Mr. Claire,” 
whispered the gentle vuice; and Ernest 
Claire gathered her in his strong arms, close 
to his heart, and wept for joy. 

They were married; and Ernest Claire 
took his bride to a beautiful country home 
on the banks of the Ashley, a day's ride from 
the nearest station. 

When old Mr, Manning congratulated Ag- 
nes on her bridal morn, he remarked: 

“Agnes, my child, you have made a wise 
choice. Ernest Claire is, as I have o-ten 
told you, the only son of an old friend and 
classmate of my boyhood, You could not 
have made a better choice had you been fa- 
vored with the whole number of Carolina’s 


_ proud sons to choose from; fur he is a native 
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of Carolina, a man of worth, of wealth, and 
of honor.” 

With a tear in her eye, but a smile upon 
her lip, she thanked the kind old gentleman, 
and entered her new home, just one year 
before her sister Cecil’s graduation, 

Spending the dreary winter months with 
her were Gertrude Manning—who, having 
been from her girlhood a consumptive, was 
now a confirmed invalid—and her betrothed, 
betrothed in their childhood by their pa- 
rents, Allen Percy. 

Gertie’s history is soon told. °*Tis that of 
a meek and gentle sufferer, waiting for and 
expecting death, yet huping, praying to live; 
loving Allen Percy with a love amounting to 
idolatry. He had been her companion from 
infancy. She had taken her first step sup- 
ported by his arm, and the first word her 
baby lips uttered was “Allen.” With similes 
and many sage nods of the head, the parents 
watched their childish friendship, and pre- 
dicted that ’twould ripen into something 
more lasting after a while. So, with many 
kind hopes and prayers for the future, they 
betrothed them in their youth. 

Allen was taught to look upon Gertrude 
as his future wife, and the young girl had 
from her earliest recollection heard the ex- 
pression : 

“ When Gertie and Allen are married, such 
and such a thing will be perfected, etc.” 

Allen left home for college. Gertrude’s 
health being very delicate, she received in- 
struction from a governess at home. 

After an absence of five years, Allen re- 

turned and found his betrothed a beautiful 
but very fragile flower. His affection for 
her was very calm—no tremor, no thrill of 
exquisite delight flooding his being at her 
touch, or tone, or smile. He often asked 
himself if this calm brotherly feeling was 
love. : 
But with Gertrude ’twas different. His 
slightest touch or tone sent the blood cours- 
ing through her veins, and her poor little 
heart would flutter, as if trying to burst its 
prison bars in order to fly away to the object 
of its worship, and finding shelter upon his 
broad breast, sing to him the story of her 
love. 

But to return to Cecil, the child of storm 
and shipwreck. While the four sat together 
in the parlor, she was reclining in a large 
easy-chair, before a cheerful fire, in a neat 
and elegantly furnished chamber directly 
above them. “Sister Cecil’s room” it had 
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been named by Agnes the first time she was 
conducted over the house by her husband; 
and “ Sister Cecil’s ” it was, in truth, because | 
no one had ever been permitted to occupy it. 
Agnes had often aired and dusted it, waiting 
with almost childlike impatience for Cecil’s 
schvoldays to be over, so that she might ad- 
mire the pretty room. And admire it she 

did, for one could not heip but doso. A 

true Italian, she was a great lover of dark 

rich colors; and it was with manifest appre- 

ciation she sat this evening admiring the 

various elegancies of her room. The low 

but richly carved bedstead pleased the eye 

with its handsome covering, and pillows 

covered with maroon colored silk gleaming 

through the delicate lace overwork. Heavy 

damask curtains of the same rich hue hung 

from the ceiling, and lay upon the carpet of 

maroon velvet with its vine of ivy leaves. 

Several low chairs, and the large armchair 

which she occupied, reflected the same beau- 

tiful color, Large white marble urns upon 

the mantel held their offerings of mistletoe 

and ,ivy, the latter twining its: long arms 

about the urns, trailing down the sides of 

the marble mantel, and swaying to and fro 

at the slightest motion, or nestling its glis- 

tening leaves beside their twin sisters upon 

the velvet carpet. 

The occupant of the chair was in keeping 
with the room; she wore a dressing-gown of 
maroon merino, with heavy cord and tassel, 
and the small foot perched upon the fender 
was encased in a maroon velvet slipper. 

“Surely Agnes must love me very dearly. 
How rich, how elegant this entire room! 
And all for ‘Sister Cecil.’ Sister Cecil! Who 
is Sister Cecil? Will any one tell me? A 
waif—a stray weed cast upon shore by the 
great sea waves. Hideous monsters! Why 
did they take all that ship’s crew and leave 
me? I, who have not evenaname! How 
trying it is tolive as [ live! having no knowl- 
edge of those who gave me birth, no hope of 
ever possessing that knowledge, of even 
knowing that I ever had a name.” 

She could never be prevailed upon to take 
the name of Olifton. During the last vaca- 
tion passed ‘with their parents, previous to 
their deaths, Mr. and Mrs, Clifton again and 
again besought her to alter her resolution 
and let them bestow upon her their honored 
name, 

“No, no, dear father, dear mother; ’tis 
enough for me to reocive your kindness now. 
Icannot take your good name, You do not 
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know, I do not know, to whom you are giv- 
ing it. All I can remember of my early 
home and of my mother is, that we lived in 
atiny nest, hid away among hanging bills 
and sweet clinging vines. The face of my 
mother was bright and joyous to look upon 
whenever a dark handsome man she had 
taught me to call ‘Papa’ came to our quiet 
little nook, and placing his arms about her, 
drew her head to his breast, smoothed her 
beautiful hair, and called her pet names, I 
was their little Cecil. "Tis the only name I 
remember ever having; therefore, let me be 
Cecil still. 

“ Butachange came, Papacame no more, 
and mamma grew pale and thin, and wept 
all the while. Her step grew slower and 
feebler every day; and at last, one night 
nurse took me from my little bed and car- 
ried me in her arms to my mother’s couch; 
she drew me down to her, and whispered 
her blessing in our own beautiful Italian, 
closed her wan lips, folded her thin hands, 
and died. Nurse had my mamma buried 
under green waving trees and clinging vines, 
and I dressed her grave with flowers which 
I watered with my tears. The nurse carried 
me far away from my old home, and she 
worked for me so faithfully; and often, when 
she thought I slept, would she wring her 
hands, crying: 

“*Alas, my poor darling! what will become 
of her?’ 

“Then she told me we were coming to 
America; I asked why, and where it was, 
and she bade me hush, muttering to herself: 

“*Perhaps well find him; Gud grant we 
may! 

“ We started; the vessel was wrecked upon 
the Long Island coast. You, loved ones, 
kindly took the storm child in, This is all I 
know concerning myself. I cannot, dear 
frieuds, bear to be called by any other name 
than Cecil,” 

For a while some commented upon this 
strange freak, but after a time it was forgot- 
ten; and “ Miss Clifton and her sister” was 
the usual manner in which they were spoken 
of. Agnes never seemed to regard Cecil in 
any other light than that of a dear sister. 
She never spoke of the little maid of the 
shipwreck; and many of their most intimate 
acquaintances—acquaintances formed dur- 
ing their school life, and especially since Ag- 
nes had completed her course—knew not 
but that they were own sisters, 

, On the night in question, Cecil sat and 
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mused, She had seen her sister but twice 
since the death of their parents, five years 
ago, and each time Agnes had visited her; 
therefore, she had never, until her arrival, 
seen her brother-in-law or her sister’s friends. 

“T think I shall go down stairs in the 
morning,” she continued after a while, ina 
low voice. “I want to see if I shall like my 
new brother, and I want to look at that 
beautiful Gertrude Manning, and her be- 
trothed—Allen Percy.” 

As the last name was uttered, a quiver 
passed through her frame, she closed her sad 
eyes with a sigh, and sank deeper within the 
depths of the richly cushioned chair. 

Yes, she went down stairs the next morn- 
ing; and as she opened the door leading into 
the parlor, a tall gentleman, standing with 
his face to the fire, turned and came eagerly 
forward to meet her. Directly in the centre 
of the room he put out his hand with a pleas- 
ant “ Good-morning, Miss Cecil; I hope you 
have recovered from the fatigues of your 
journey. Permit me to lead you to the fire.” 

Without raising her eyes to his face, she 
permitted him to take her hand in his, 
though it trembled slightly, and conduct her 
to the same chair she had occupied the night 
of her arrival. 

He seated himself near her, and for several 
moments she gazed thoughtfully into the 
bright blaze leaping up the chimney. Drawn 
by an irresistible impulse, she at length raised 
her head. He was regarding her intently. 
Their eyes met, and were quickly withdrawn, 
Allen Percy covered his face with his hands, 
as if to shut out some glorivusly brilliant 
light, while Cecil, pale, calm, but with a 
strange dazzling brilliancy in her eyes, turned 
her head away, and hid her face upon the 
downy velvet arm of her chair. 

After a while the door was opened and the 
other members of the family entered, finding 
these two sitting very quietly, one studying 
the vine on the carpet, the other watching 
the bright flames. Mr. Claire bore Gertrude 
in his arms with as much ease as he would 
have borne an infant, Agnes walked lovingly 
by his side. With a pale face and compressed 
lips, Allen Percy rose mechanically from his 
chair and arranged the invalid’s sofa. With 
a weary little sigh she sank upon her cush- 
ions, and putting up her sweet lips, resem- 
bling twin rosebuds, she whispered: 

“ Kiss me good-morning, dear Allen!” 

He bent his head, but instead of pressing 
his lips to hers, as was his custom, he left 
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a hurried kiss upon her pure white brow. 

“O, how cold your lips are, dear Allen! 
They have chilled me.” And with pretty 
pretensions of anger, his betrothed drew her 


warm shaw! about her shoulders and smiled 


& pleasant good-morning to Cecil. “ You 
will not refuse my lips, eh, dear Cecil? You 
see I know you already, for I have heard 
Aggie speak of you so often.” 

Mr. Claire greeted Cecil gravely, kindly, 
while Agnes pressed a loving kiss upon her 
brow and called her dear sister, 

During all this Allen Perey had walked to 
the window, and sweeping aside the heavy 
curtains with his hand, looked out-upon the 
bright scene before him—the great earth 
covered with hoar frost, which sparkled like 
diamonds beneath the sun’s bright rays. 


ue silence which followed the morning 


salutations was interrupted by the entrance 
of an old gray-headed servant, who came to 
announce breakfast. 

Agnes drew a light stand near Gertrude’s 
sofa, just as the same bright mulatto giil 
who had conducted Cecil into the parlor on 
her arrival entered, bearing a waiter, upon 
which was arranged breakfast for one. 

* Now, Ritta, attend Miss Gertrude. Come, 
Ernest. Allen, you may wait upon Cecil to 
breakfast.” And taking her husband’s arm, 
Agues passed on to the dining-room, laugh- 
ing and chatting with her husband, taking 
but little notice of the silent pair directly 
‘behind her. 

How cosy everything appeared in that 
room, with its crimson carpet, embroidered 
with vines of oak leaves and acorns! A 
heavy mahogany sideboard and table, cov- 
ered with richest profusion of costly china, 
silver, etc., occupied respective corners; and 
several fine engravings hung upon the white 
walls. Above the mantel stood a large eight- 
day clock—an heirloom in the family—and 
as they entered it counted in deep rich tones 
the hour of nine. The beautiful china, glass 
and silver ware upon the table reflected a 
ruddy glow, caused by the sunlight stream- 
ing through the curtains. 

The breakfast was eaten in almost entire 
silence, Mr. Claire and Agnes making a cas- 
ual remark now and then. 

After breakfast the gentlemen went out 
gunning; Agnes about her domestic affairs ; 
leaving Cecil and Gertrude alone in the par- 
lor, or, as Agues termed it, “the sitting- 
room,” her suite of parlors being on the left. 
These two young girls conversed long to- 
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gether, and knew each other better when 
Ritta entered with luncheon than many peo- 
ple do after what is termed by the world 
friendship. 


The gentlemen had not returned, and Ag- 


nes joining Cecil and Gertrude, they spent 
an hour quite pleasantly over their cake and 
wine, Agnes and Gertrude’s silvery laughter 
filling the large room as Cecil, at her sister’s 
request, repeated some of her school-life 
adventures, 

“TI thiuk, Cecil dear, that you should write 
a volume and give it to the work. I know, 
with your wit and sarcasm, you could write 
quite an interesting book.” 

Cecil held up her fair hands with a pretty 
gesture of affected surprise and horror. 

“No, no, Aggie; I shall never become an 


author. I don’t believe, in fact, that I shall 


ever become anything. My music-master 
told me he thought I had quite a talent for 
music. Now, I love music, and pass many 
of my hours at the piano; but as for having 
a talent for it, I have not. My French pro- 
fessor told me that 1 understvod the French 
lauguage as thoroughly as he did, and that L 
should never neglect my French, but make 
a practice of reading and speaking it each 
day. My professor in belles-lettres likewise 
complimented me on my abilities as a com- 
poser. But I cannot imagine what I am 
good for. Do tell me, sister Agnes, what my 
forte is?” And with a playfulness that Ag- 
nes had seldom seen her exhibit, Cecil cast 
herself upon an ottoman at her sister’s feet, 
and crossing her hands on her sister’s lap, 
looked up smilingly into her face. 

“ Why, Cecil dear, I think you can do any- 
thing you would undertake, You know I 
am very proud of my talented sister, Ask 
Gertrude if I am not.” And the sisters 
turned to Gertrude’s sofa, and met the smil- 
ing face there. 

“Yes, we have all heard of you so often 
that it seems as if an old friend had come 
among us,” 

After a while silence fellon the trio, The 
short December day wore on, and the shad- 
ows began to gather in the corners. Cecil 
sat with her head on her sister’s knee, and 
Agnes was passing her fingers softly over 
the glossy bands of her raven hair. Gertrude, 
by her regular breathing and drooping lids, 
showed that she slept. 

This was the tableau in the darkened 
chamber when the gentlemen returned from 
their hunting excursion, with their pouches 
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filled with game. Cecil sprang from her re- 
clining position, and passing by Allen Percy, 
bowing slightly to his eager greeting, left the 
parlor for her own room, 


She did not leave her room until sum- 


moned to dinner, Everything was in most 
perfect style, and Cecil's appreciation of ele- 
gance was readily called forth as she noted 
the arrangements of the table. But still she 
could not enjoy the meal; for opposite to 
her sat the man who exercised such wonder- 
ful power over her, Those deep hazel eyes 
looked yearningly, pleadingly, into hers, 

Mr. Claire gave quite an animated descrip- 
tion of their gunning, and now and then 
called upon Allen Percy to corroborate such 
and such a thing. To all which he would 
reply, abstractedly: 


“ Yes, we had fine sport to-day;” and he 


would seem to be reading Cecil's very soul. 
After their return to the sitting-room, 

Gertrude requested some music. 

' “Dm a poor little pet, dear Cecil, and have 

to be humored; do let me hear you play.” 
“Anything to gratify you, dear Gertrude, 


What shall it be?” 

Seating herself at the piano, she passed 
her fingers lightly over the keys several times, 
and then glided into that sad, weird, heart- 
touching wail, “The Sophien Waltz.” As 
she struck the last notes, she raised her eyes 
to those earnest ones bending over her (for 


Allen Percy had placed himself at her side, 
and stood watching first the finely-formed 
head, with its crown of ebon hair, the sweet 
pale face, and sad eyes with their drooping 
lashes, the mouth—ah, how sad in repose !— 
and then the small white fingers, unadorned 
by any jewel, as they flew over the keys), 
and saw that they were flooded with tears. 
One pearly drop glistened a moment on his 
long lashes, and fell upon her hand as it still 
lingered on the keys. A beautiful light for 
a moment lit up the pale face, and turning 
from those eyes which made her heartstrings 
quiver, she played one of Beethoven’s touch- 
ing strains as a prelude, and then the lofty 
room was flooded with her rich sweet voice 
as she sang “ Beautiful’ Venice.” 

No word was spoken as she left the in- 
strument. Agnes drew her head down to 
her as she passed to her seat and imprinted 
a warm kiss upon her lips, Ernest Claire 
sat with his face buried in his hands, and 
when he removed them even Gertrude no- 
ticed his strange pallor, and Agnes, with a 
low exclamation of mingled love and terror, 


hastened to his side, drew that loved head 
to her breast, and caressingly brushed back 
the dark hair. 

Allen Percy had moved away from the 


piano as Cecil commenced her song, and sat 


upon a sofa in a distant corner of the room, 
with his arms folded and eyes closed. 
Gertrude beckoned the singer to her; and 
kneeling upon the rug beside her sofa, Cecil 
received her murmured thanks and praise. 
She was startled by the words of Agnes: 
“Dear Ernest, [ know that you are ill; 
your hands are so cold, and your temples 
are throbbing wildly. I fear that your tramp 
over the woods to-day is making you ill.” 
“QO, ’tis not that, my dear wife. Forgive 
me, my Agnes, but that sung calls up ree- 
ollections I thought buried forever. OGod! 


I see her; I hear that song once more, 


Would that I had told you long ago! But 
no; 1 was too happyin your love. I did not 
wish .to cloud the brjght present by recalling 
the past. But I shall tell you now.” And 
he attempted to raise his head from his wife’s 


bosom, 


“No, no, Ernest, my husband; you must 
not attempt to tell me anything to-night, 
No matter what the revelation may prove to 
be, remember this—you have your wife’s 
love. I think you had best rest to-night; in 
the morning I will listen to whatever you 
have to tell me; but not to-night, for you 


have a burning fever now, my poor Ernest!” 
And the fair face bent pityingly over the one 
resting upon her bosom, and her cool fingers 
strove to chase the pain and gloom away. 
“Let me tell it now, Agnes, my wife! But 
when you know all, you will no longer care 


forme. O God! ’tis bitter! Why did I not 


tell her? and there would have been perfect 
confidence between us!” And catching the 
hands that were caressingly pressed upon 


his throbbing temples, he kissed them pas-. 


sionately, despairingly. 

“ My darling!” and the wife’s tones were 
gentle, loving, soothing as a mother’s lullaby 
to her babe, and tears gathered in her brown 
eyes, as, bending still nearer to that loved 
head, she pressed her lips once, twice to his, 
and whispered, “Come, Ernest! come, my 
husband; our friends will excuse us, | know, 
Let us retire to our chamber. A night of 
quiet and undisturbed rest will restore you, 
and on the morrow you can talk with me,” 

Then linking her arm in that of her hus- 
band’s, she drew him gently from his chair; 
and turning to Cecil, said: 
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“Dear Cecil, I shall return by-and-by, to 
assist you with Gertrude. Until then enter- 
tain each other.” And with her husband 
she passed out of the room, 

Silence fell on the two after the departure 
of Agnes and her husband. Cecil still knelt 
upon the rug beside Gertrude’s sofa—one 
hard clasped in that of the gentle invalid’s, 
while her eyes were fixed upon the flames. 

Allen Percy, from his shadowed nook in 
the great oriel window, watched her eager- 
ly, yearningly; a spasm now and then cross- 
ing his pale face as his gaze wandered and 
fell upon the fair sweet countenance of the 
invalid; but this would always give place to 
a look of deep passionate worship, as his 
eyes again fell upon the face of the dark- 
eyed girl. 

About an hour later, the entrance of Mrs, 
Claire, followed by a tall powerfully built 
negro man, with a bright ebony face, dis- 
turbed the musings of, the trio, Gertrude 
turned a smiling face towards her friend, 
but the smile faded upon seeing Agnes’s pale 
serious face. 

“What is it, Agnes?” she exclaimed. “Is 
Mr. Claire ill?” 

“ Yes, I fear seriously so; he has a burn- 


ing fever and is quite delirious. I can leave 
him only long enough to assist Aunt Di in 
getting you up to yourroom. I have sent 


Cesar for Dr. Strong. He will soon be here. 
I shall feel greatly relieved, as I have the ut- 
most confidence in him. He has been the 
physician of the Claire family ever since the 
death of Ernest’s mother, who died when 
Ernest was only a few years old. He thinks 
as much of Ernest as he does of his own 
son. But it is after ten, dear Gertie; it is 
time for an invalid to retire. Where is Al- 
len? Why, come out of your nook, Sir 
Owl, and bid Miss Gertie good-night.” And 
-Agnes made an attempt at playfulness, but 
the smile died upon the lips; her thoughts 
were all centered upon her husband. 

With a hasty “ good-night,” a slight kiss 
upon her brow, Allen Percy permitted Aunt 
Di to lift the tiny form of his betrothed in 
her large strong arms, and bear her from the 
parlor. Agnes, after a kind good-night, 
turned and left the room, Cecil aruse 
hastily from her low seat, and making 
a slight bow to Allen Percy, prepared to 
follow her. In passing, she raised her eyes 
to his face—saw its deadly whiteness, and 
the fierce fire in his eyes, Her own fell,a 
beautiful blush suffused neck, cheek and 
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brow, and without raising her eyes a second 
time, she escaped to her room, with Allen 
Percy’s “Cecil, good-night!” whispering in 
her ears, 

“O heavens, what have I done!” mur- 
mured the girl, as, sinking down upon the 
rug before the bright fire in her own room, 
she passionately kissed the hand Ais had fall- 
en upon; then cowered like a guilty thing, 
burying her face in the large cushioned 
chair near her. 

’Twas done. The child of storm and ship- 
wreck—how appropriate the title—was a 
woman possessing a deep wild love in her 
breast, rocking her to and fro, even as the 
storm had tossed her in her youth, Truly 
was she a child of storm, for such a love as 
hers had entered, not as the gentle breeze, 
stealing on so quietly as scarcely to be per- 
ceived, but as the wildly sweeping hurricane, 
carrying the vessel high amid the stormy 
billows. God grant that she may not be 
wrecked upon the reefs! : 

“Sing for me once again, Bianca—my Bi- 
anca! Sit on this divan, love. There, let me 
place your guitar ribbon about your neck, 
Now sing ‘ Beautiful Venice’ once more.” 


“Beautiful Venice, city of song, 
What memories of old to thy regions belong, 
What sweet recollections cling to my heart, 
As thy fast fading shores from my visions de- 


part!” 


“Bianca, love! do not weep. There, there, 
I shall ask you to sing it no more if it awak- 
ens sad thoughts. Bianca! O God! my wife, 
my child, my little one!—Wife dead—child 
gone no one knows where. Curse my cruel- 
ty—thoughtless though it was—in desert- 
ing my innocent ones! My grief is greater 
than I can bear!” 

These words, joined with many others, fell 
from the parched lips of Ernest Claire as he 
tossed in his wild delirium. They blanched 
the cheeks of his fair young wife, as she 
watched by his bedside; and the face of the 
old physician grew troubled, but he said not 
a word. 

Days passed and Agnes still watched be- 
side her busband’s couch, In vain would 
the old fatherly physician place his hand 
upon her brown hair, and say; 

“My child, my poor child; do not watch 
so continually; let your sister take your 
place; your cheeks are growing thin and 
pale, my child; when your husband recovers, 
he will scarcely recognize you.” 


“When my husband recovers! Dr. Strong, 
will he ever know me again—ever call me 
* Agnes, my own dear wife,’ in his deep rich 
voice—ever place his arm about me and 
press me to his heart?” And the small 
hands were clasped, and the brown eyes filled 
with tears were raised to the kind fatherly 
face of the physician. 

“While there is life, there is hope,” an- 
swered the old man, with a nod of his white 
head, and stroking his snowy beard. 

On the eighth morning of his illness, as 
Agnes sat, with her face buried in the bed- 
clothes, listening to the heavy breathing 
and muttered words of the sick man, the 
door softly opened and a white ghastly face 
looked in. The door was closed as noiseless- 
ly as it was opened, and a form glided softly 
across the room and placed one small hand 
upon the bowed head at the bedside. Agnes 
raised her head with an exclamation of sur- 
' prise; but, seeing Cecil standing near her, 
said: 

“Yon frightened me, dear Cecil! I did not 
hear you open the door. But something is 
the matter with you,dear sister; what is 
it? And Agnes, forgetting for the moment 
her own sorrow, looked earnestly and loving- 
ly into the pale dark face above her. 

“Nothing is the matter, Agnes, love; only 
Gertrude wishes very much to see you in 
the sitting-room fora little while. I shall 
watch by Mr. Claire until you return.” 

And placing her arm about Agnes’s shoul- 
der, she drew her gently from her chair. 

Agnes found Gertrude and Allen in the 
sitting-room, Gertrude was weeping con- 
vulsively—Allen endeavoring to soothe her, 
As Agnes bade Allen good-morning, Ger- 
trude raised her tear-stained face, and seeing 
the kind wan face of Agnes bending over 
her, put her arms about her neck and 
sobbed: 

“O Aggie! my father, my poor, poor fa- 
ther!” 

“ What is it, Gertrude—Allen ?” asked Ag- 
nes, looking from the sorrow-stricken face 
on her bosom to the pale manly one above 
her. 

“ Her father, my second father, has been 
affected with paralysis, and her mother 
writes her to return immediately. I fear 
she is unable to endure the journey. I have 
been trying to persuade her to remain and 
let me go, but she will not consent. What 
do you think best, Mrs. Claire?” 

“Alas! I do not know; my mind fs so 
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clouded by my own suffering, that I cannot 
advise her, for fear I should not do se cor- 
rectly. Therefore, I say do just as your own 
feelings and judgment dictate, dear Ger- 
trude. Would that my Ernest was in 
health, that I might go with you,” 

“IT shall go, dear Allen; so do not, I pray 
you, be angry. I think it my duty to go 
home to my bereaved mother and afflicted 
father. Dear Agnes, please let Aunt Di 
pack my trunks; for we must leave in an 
hour. I want to go home to my poor par- 
ents. Dear Allen, don’t look grieved; for- 
give your poor Gertie; for this blow is al- 
most too much for her weak frame. Per- 
haps I shall not be with you very long; so 
grant me my request. Dear Agnes, we will 
not keep you longer from your husband’s 
bedside. How I regret that we have to 
leave you in your affliction! But God s ways 
are not our ways; therefore let us bow 
meekly and kiss the fod. Go, dear Agnes, 
do not let me,in my selfishness, keep you 
from your suffering husband. Send Cecil to 
bear us company until we are ready to leave, 
and then you can come and bid us good-by.” 

Agnes, on her return to the sick room, as 
if reading the mute appeal in her sister’s 
eyes, said: 

“Yes, we must lose Gertrude and Allen, 
You will be very lonely without them, dear 
sister. I am so much confined with Ernest, 
that I shall be but poor company.” 

“Don’t talk in that way, Agnes, I pray you. 
You must let me stay and watch with you; 
let me be in truth your sister; will you not, 
Agnes ?” 

* And Cecil sank upon the carpet at her 
side, and bowed her head caressingly upon 
her sister’s arm. 

“Yes, certainly, you may share my trou- 
bles; I cannot remember so far back when 
you did not share them. Can you, dear? 
But Gertrude wishes you to go back and 
stay with her until the earriage is ready for 
them to leave; then send Ritta to me, so 
that I may know what time to bid them 
good-by. Dr. Strong will be here then; I 
can trust Ernest with him.” 

An hour later Agnes, leaving Dr. Strong 
with her husband, went down into the sit- 
ting-room, where she found Gertrude dressed 
ready for travelling, and reclining, quite 
weary and faint, upon the sofa. Allen, in 
his heavy travelling suit, stood looking from 
the window, apparently watching the strap- 
ping of the trunks upon the carriage, but @ 
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close observer could have seen that he was 
gazing into vacancy, his lips tightly com- 
pressed and his brow contracted, He seemed 
struggling with himself, trying to overcome 
some great antagonist within his bosom, At 
length he turned abruptly from the window 
and approached the trio, 

“Come, Gertie, ’tis time to bid your friends 
good-by,” he said, with a forced smile. 

The tears gathered in Gertrude’s eyes, 
and her pretty lips quivered like an infant’s. 

“T shall go to the carriage with you, dear 
Gertie,’ said Agnes, “and seé that all your 
cushions and pillows are properly arranged. 
You have only Cecil to bid good-by.” 

Cecil received the warm embrace and ten- 
der kiss that the loving little Gertrude be- 
stowed upon her, like one dreaming, and to 
Gertrude’s oft-repeated request, “Do not 
forget me, dear Cecil,” she mechanically re- 
plied, “ Yes, yes!” 

She heard Allen Percy say, “ good-by, Miss 
Cecil,”"—felt the clasp of his cold hand as it 
closed convulsively over ker trembling fin- 
gers; then she turned away towards the 
window, as Allen .Perey raised the slight 
form of his betrothed, and passed out of the 
room, accompanied by Agnes, and followed 
by Ritta, bearing pillows and shawls. 

Cecil stoud within the shadow of the deep 
orie! window, her hands clasped over her 
aching heart, her eyes strained in the in- 
tensity of her anguish, The curtain was 
pushed aside, and a face equally as white as 
her own, looked upon her. Her parched lips 
parted with a low cry of joy. His arms 
were opened, and she was clasped closely to 
his wildly throbbing heart. 

“ At last, thank God! I hold you close, 
close to my throbbing heart. O Cecil, my 
idol, my crowned queen! how I have wor- 
shipped you at adistance! yearning, praying 
to come to you—showing my soul in my 
eyes, yet being the betrothed of another, not 
daring to speak my love. I did not intend 
making a full confession of my love—for you 
read it in every action, in every look,. Our 
souls looked from. our eyes and mingled into 
one. O my bright, my peerless destiny; I 
have called you my destiny; for from the 
first moment I saw you standing upon the 
threshold of this room, I bowed my head be- 
neath a greater will than mine, and mur- 
mured, ‘ My darling? My soul went forth 
to meet yours and revelled in your love. 
But we can never join hands here, loved Ce- 
cil, though our souls are married, You 
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know too well the ties that bind me to one I 
can only love with a brother's love.” ° 

All this was spoken rapidly, passionately— 
never once taking his eyes from the beauti- 
ful face resting on his bosom. Those dark 
glorious eyes were bright with a sparkling 
brilliancy—the lips were beautifully crim- 
soned and slightly apart—the cheeks tinged 
with the same bright hue. 

O love, love! what a beautifier thou art! 
The cold, seemingly lifeless statue was 
transformed into a woman, loving deeply, 
with her whole soul beaming from her eyes 
upon the object of her silent adoration. 

He spoke again: 

“One kiss—only one, and then we part; 
but O, our souls will still be as one!” 

He bent his stately head nearer the beau- 
tiful face upon his bosom; their lips met. 
Had the wealth of the universe, the glory of 
renown, and the life of their mortality been 
upon their lips at that moment, like the 
dust of a flower, either one would freely 
have transferred it to the lips of the other. 

As Cecil felt the pressure of that arm draw- 
ing her closer, and yet closer, his breath 
mingling with hers, in her wild happiness 
she murmured, “ Let me die, even now, with 
your arms about me;” and her lids drooped, 
hiding the splendor of her eyes; the color 
faded from cheek and lip; she lay a beauti- 
ful image in his arms; she had fainted from 
excess of happiness. 

* Better so—far better so. Perhaps I can 
tear myself away, now,’ murmured Allen 
Percy; and lifting the beautiful form tender- 
ly, lovingly, in his arms, he placed her upon 


. the sofa within the window recess. Kissing 


again and again the cold beautiful lips and 
small hands, he at length turned to leave 
her, taking from the sofa his rich fur- 
trimmed travelling cloak, where he had left 
it, in his abstraction, before he had conveyed 
Gertrude to the carriage; then, after having 
deposited her among her downy cushions 
and wrappings, he bethought himself of his 
cloak, returned for it and founéd—Love await- 
ing him beneath the deep hangings of the 
oriel window, 

Throwing the cloak hastily over his shoul- 
der, he hastened from the room, down the 
broad walk to the carriage where Gertrude 
was awaiting him; bade Mrs. Claire a kind 
farewell, sprang into the carriage, took the 
seat opposite Gertrude; the door was closed; 
the driver touched the spirited horses with 
the end of the lash, Gertrude’s pale sweet 
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face was seen at the window an instant, then 
withdrawn by the sudden motion of the car- 
riage. Agnes waved a final adieu with her 
white hand, and turned away with a heavy 
sigh, something whispering to her that she 
had seen the sweet face of Gertrude Man- 
ning for the last time. Are such forebod- 
ings always true? 

As the December sun was sinking behind 
the low hills, and tipping them with a faint 
streak of red; and as the December winds 
were gathering themselves into strong gusts, 
moaning and writhing among the bare tree- 
tops, roaring down the chimneys, shuddering 
and dying away around the house corners, 
Ernest Claire came back to consciousness— 
came out of that harrowing dream of the 
long ago, and found his wife, his Agnes, 
watching beside him, But it was not upon 
her his gaze was fixed, but upon the form of 
Cecil, as she stood near the foot of his bed, 
one arm resting upon the footboard and her 
head leaning upon her hand. 

“Bianca, dear Bianca, have I slept long? 
Why did you not awaken me, dearest? 
Where is our pet—our little Cecil? Tell 
Frenella to bring her to us.” Then his eyes 
wandered about the room and came back to 
the true but almost heart-broken wife at his 
side. “O God! Agnes, then I have not 
been dreaming; ’tis all reality. Dianca is 
dead—and you are my own, my poor suffer- 
ing little wife. Come nearer, darling; let 
me feel your arms about my neck, your 
kisses on my brow. But whois that?” And 
he pointed his long pale hand towards the 
figure at the foot of the bed. “O,I remem- 
ber; ‘tis Cecil—your sister Cecil. Is she 
your sister?” And the sick man raised his 
head with an effort and gazed into the pale 
sweet face of his young wife. 

“Ernest, dear Ernest, what is it? Tell 
me what troubles you? Cecil! Yes, she is 
my sister—my adopted sister; but I love her 
as dearly as my own sister. She is an Ital- 
jan. She was the only person saved from a 
shipwreck nine years ago. My father adopt- 
ed her, and she has ever since been my own 
dear sister.” 

While Agnes was speaking she had raised 
her husband’s head to her bosom, and was 
tendérly smoothing back the dishevelled 
locks from his moist brow. As she conclud- 
ed, he clasped his hands together and ex- 
claimed: 

“I knew it, I knew it! Something whis- 
pered to my heart that she was my own, my 


little Cecil. Child of my lost Bianca, come 
to your father. Yes, she is mine; Agnes, my 
wife, mine. Let me feel the forgiving kiss 
of my child upon my lips before I die. And 
you, my wife, hear the story of my life, and 
then let your loving heart forgive my long 
silence.” 

With his head upon his wife’s bosom, his 
hand clasped in that of Cecil—whose quick- 
coming breath and flushed cheek told of the 
excitement which she was experiencing, Er- 
nest Claire, in broken and disconnected sen- 
tences, made known to his wife and child 
the story of his past eventful life: 

“In my youth I was wild and dissolute. 
I ran away from college, and having plenty 
of money at my command—being the only 
child of a wealthy planter, and inheriting 
already quite a fortune from my mother’s es- 
tate—I crossed the Atlantic, together with 
a wild comrade, and spent many months 
rambling through France, Spain and Italy, 
We enjoyed ourselves as such young men 
would be expected to, visiting all sight-see- 
ing and places of amusement. 

“ At last we reached Venice— Beautiful 
Venice, the Bride of the Sea” I know not 
why it was, but a sweet dreamy quiet stole 
over my hitherto wild reckless nature. I 
wandered about alone, leaving my compan- 
ion to find amusement for himself. 

“One night, how well do I remember it— 
as I was reclining upon the balcony of our 
boarding-house, lazily smoking a cigar, a 
gondola glided past, but not before I heard 
the soft notes of a guitar, accompanied by a 
still sofler, sweeter voice. How sweet the 
music—how sweet the voice! and its silvery 
tones, wafted on the night-breeze, bore to 
my ears the words: 


*I have known many homes, 
But the dwelling for me 
Is beautiful Venice, the Bride of the Sea, 
Is beautiful Venice, the Bride of the Sea,’ 


“T sprang to my feet, threw my cigar into 
the water beneath my balcony, hailed a gon- 
dolier who was passing, swung myself over ~ 
the balustrade, and landed on the stone 
steps below. As the gondola shot into place 
near where I was standing, I stepped lightly 
in, placed myself upon the velvet cushion, 
pushed aside the silk awning, and looked out 
from my cosy retreat. Light after light 
gleamed up from palace, and hall, and bridge, 
rivalling in brilliancy the stars which decked 
the blue Vault, and spangling earth and 
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water. The fisher’s humble skiff, with meas- 
ured oar and evening hymn; the decorated 
bark of patrician pride, with noble freight 
and watchful attendants; the gayly decked 
gondola of some lover, with lady love and 
light guitar—all were passed by my light 
gondola, as it shot on in pursuit of the sweet 
voice aud tinkling guitar, which seemed 
growing clearer, sweeter as we sped on, 

“*Signor, spoke my gondolier, ‘I recog- 
nize the voice of the singer.’ (I had told 
him I wished to overtake this gondola.) ‘’Tis 
that of Signora Bianca, the most beautiful 
lady in all Venice. She is an orphan, and 
is always atten ded by a middle-aged woman 
whom she calls her foster-mother. Stran- 
gers always rave about the beauty of the 
signora; that is, if they happen to see her, 
for she seldom goes out; and any one may 
consider himself very fortunate if he can 
but get ‘to look upon the signora’s midnight 
eyes and raven hair,’ 

“ But why prolong the sayings of my boat- 
man? I met Bianca, My gondola glided 
up by the side of hers, and doffing my hat, I 
spoke in my most musical tone, and a silvery 
voice responded; for our boats were side by 
side, and a conversation could be carried on 
with ease. 

“ After a while I asked her to sing for me, 
and at my request, she sang again that sweet 
and magic strain, ‘ Beautiful Venice.’ 

“What need to say more? I loved her 
from the moment 1 heard her sweet voice 
trilling her favorite song. She loved me 
with all the passionate ardor of an Italian; 
and though she was poor (her family had 
been an old and proud one), I married her 
and, together with her old nurse, we went 
to live in a little nest of a home amid sway- 
ing vines and hanging hills, some distance 
from Venice. 

“How happy we were! A year after our 
marriage, our little girl was born, ard we 
called her Cecil, for my mother. She had 
Bianca’s midnight hair and eyes, and all her 
winning ways. 

“T had changed greatly. I never looked 
for pleasure and happiness beyond my vine- 
yard bower. My Bianca was all light, all 

joy, except at times a melancholy mood 
would come upon her; tears would spring 
into her eyes at the sight of her guitar, or 
the sound of ‘ Beautiful Venice.’ 

“l often wondered at the cause; and at 
last learned from her, that the guitar had 
been a gift from the last of her family—her 
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only brother—who had been assassinated 
while serenading his betrothed; and that 
* Beautiful Venice’ had been his favorite 
song. 

“Several years passed; our little one had 
learned to call me ‘ papa.” How sweet it 
sounded, and what great delight Bianca took 
in surprising me with her rapid improve- 
ment. 

“At last the cloud gathered upon our 
Eden’s sky. I received a letter from my fa- 
ther, telling me that after many years of 
search he had traced me to Italy, and also, 
that he had heard some rumors of my mar- 
riage with an Italienne; that if it was true 
he would not leave one dime of his vast 
wealth to me, but settle it upon a distant 
cousin. He wanted me no longer for a son 
if I had wedded a foreigner. The property 
I had been spending with such lavish hand 
for the past few years, had been left me from 
my mother’s estate, and had almost melted 
away. I must have money. I could leave 
Bianca and my little one long enough to go 
to him, receive his last farewell and his for- 
tune, then return to my loved ones, I knew 
that my going home immediately after re- 
ceiving his letter would cause my father to 
believe all stories concerning my marriage 
false. So I made the necessary preparations 
to leave my loved wife; and when the time 
drew near, told her that important business 
called me to America for a short time, but 
that I would soon return, She seemed very 
sad at our parting; drawing my head again 
and again upon her breast and kissing my 
brow, murmuring in her own beautiful Ital- 
ian her blessing upon her husband. 

“On my arrival at home, 1 found my fa- 
ther upon his deathbed. He gave me his 
blessing and property, died and was buried 
in the family vault. 

“TI took passage on a return steamer. We 
were wrecked on the passage, and ’twas 
many months before I reached home—but, 
alas! home no longer. 

“ My wife’s grave was pointed out to me, 
White roses were blooming over it. My 
child had disappeared—the nurse also. For 
two years I wandered over the continent, 
searching for my lost child; but, alas! I 
found her not, I returned to my native 
land, miserable, almost broken-hearted. I 
lived so for years. Then I found you, my 
darling, my Agnes, with your sweet voice, 
brown eyes and winning ways. You won 
me from the dark shadow of my past life, 
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and made a beautiful present for me. I 
tried to forget the past; but, ah! I could 
not; I was too happy in your love. 

“Then came Cecil, your sister, with her 
midnight hair and eyes, so like my lost one; 
and then that song! O,1 had been strug- 
gling with myself from the first moment I 
saw her, trying to overcome the suspicions 
and hopes in my heart; but when her voice, 
clear, sweet and full, breathed those magic 
words of song, I thought [I was once more 
beside the gondola of my lost Bianca, listen- 
ing to the witchery of her voice. 

“My Agnes, after this there will be per- 
fect confidence between us.” And the sick 
man placed one arm about the neck of his 
girl-wife, and brought her face down to his, 

“My Agnes!’—his lips sought hers—* my 
Cecil!” And his hand clasped that of his 
daughter with a warmer pressure. “I am 
weary, love; draw my head upon your 
breast, that I may sleep. Good-night, Ag- 
nes, wife, love; good-night, Cecil, my dear 
daughter!” 

The voice faltered, the head drooped, the 
fingers loosened their pressure. Ernest Claire 
was dead! 

More than two years after the death of 
her father, and her sister’s husband—for 
she still called Agnes, sister—the world 
knew naught of that deathbed scene. To 
others, she was still Cecil, Mrs. Claire’s sis- 
ter. Those two loving, trusting hearts could 
not bear to lift the veil and permit the world 
to speculate and wonder over the past career 
of one so dear to both. They loved him as 
ever. They knew concerning Cecil’s parent- 
age, and that was sufficient. Cecil, at the 
twilight of a bright summer day, sat and 
mused. Not one word had she heard from 
Allen Percy in all the two long years. 

Directly after the death of her father, Ag- 
nes had received a letter from Mrs. Manning, 
stating the death of her husband, and that 
the family would travel, in order, if possible, 
to benefit Gertrude’s health. 

That was the last; and Cecil sat and 
theught of the past, and that one bright 
brief moment of happiness, Now and then 
the distressing thought would pierce her 
heart that he was dead! her star, her des- 
tiny; and she was alone—alone on life’s sea, 
without a star to guide her bark heaven ward. 

By-and-by the lamps were lighted. Agnes, 
clad in her widow’s robe, occupied the same 
corner as when first introduced to the reader, 
But instead of bright leaping coals, beautiful 
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clusters of snowball and branches of cedar 
filled their place. She appeared to be read- 
ing, but every now and then she would 
heave a weary sigh and press her small fair 
hand to her brow. Ah! hers was a sad life 
now. Her whole soul had been centred up- 
on her husband. He was her life, her idol, 
and death had robbed her of her treasure, 
No more for her would the flowers of spring 
look bright and beautiful—the fruits of au- 
tumn hang their golden heads. No. Life 
for her had lost its charm; she sighed to 
join her loved in the spirit land. 

Presently the hanging curtains were pushed 
aside, Cecil crossed the room and seated 
herself at the piano. It was always her sol- 
ace for sad thought. Her fair hands wan- 
dered over the keys, making a concord of 
sweet sounds. How beautiful she looked, 
with her snowy neck and shoulders gleam- 
ing through the thin black tissue, and her 
midnight hair arranged in that simple Gre- 
cian knot! Those dark eyes grew humid 
with tears as her slender fingers wandered 
over the white keys, drawing from them that 
sweetest of all things, “ Beethoven’s Dream.” 

While the chords were still quivering be- 
neath ‘her fingers, her deep rich voice rose 
on the stillness, and the loneliness and de- 
spair of her heart found utterance in these 
words: 


“Floating, floating! 
Over Life’s tempestuous wave 
Is a lonely bark, and only 

Quivering over Ocean’s grave. 
See! its hollow sides are shattered, 
By the waves and tempest battered, 
While one sail is hanging tattered, 

All alone! Lone—all alone! 


“Floating, floating! 
Mournfully upon Life's sea, 
Bared and blackened, never slackened, 

Onward to Eternity; 
And its decks are crowded—crowded 
With a throng of hopes all shrouded, 
While a single soul sits clouded 

All alone! Lone—all alone! 


“ Floating, floating! 
Ever onward is the soul; 
And its lonely song in only 
One refrain can upward roll; 
All alone! Not one to cheer him! 
All alone! No friend is near him! 
Not an ear save God’s will hear him, 
As he mourns,— Lone—all alone!” 


At the commenéement of her song, a dark 
figure had slipped from the balcony through 


= 
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the oriel window, and the curtain had been 
pushed aside by the intruder, in order that 
he might view the occupants of the room. 

How his face glowed with love and emo- 
tion as the lamplight fell upon it. He so 
trembled with excitement, that ’twas with 
difficulty he sustained himself by leaning 
upon the sofa where Cecil had once been 
placed by him. 

As the sad heart-wailings of her song fell 
upon his ear his face paled—he pressed his 
hand to his brow and muttered, “O God, 
does she feel thus!” 

Agnes sat with her face buried in her 
arms, which were crossed upon the table be- 
fore her. Ilow sad the picture! Those two, 
heart-broken and alune! 

With silent step he crossed the room as 
the last notes of that sad strain rose and 
fell on the summer silence; and, kneeling at 
the singer’s side, buried her two hands in 
his and covered them with burning kisses. 

“At last—thank God! at last!’ were Ce- 
cil’s murmured words, and Allen Percy, gaz- 
ing with worshipping eyes into those star- 
like ones above him, repeated: 

“Yes, at last. Thank God! mine—all 
mine!” 

How bright her cheeks radiant with love’s 
blushes! how starry her eyes through their 
love glances! Her destiny filled no foreign 
grave; he was beside her—her own, now as 
ever. 

Many explanations followed on both sides. 
Alleu’s excuse for his long silence was soon 
made. After the decease of Mr. Manning, 
together with Mrs. Manning, Gertrude and 
his sister, he had made the tour of the con- 
tinent. For one year they had wandered 
from place to place, trying in vain to win 
back the fast failing life of the fair gentle 
Gertrude; but no! “Those whom the gods 
love die young,” and Gertrude breathed her 
life out sweetly beneath the sunny skies of 
Italy, and was laid to rest beside a grave 
upon the simple marble cross of which was 
engraved, “Bianca, sleep sweetly; my grief 
cannot disturb thy slumbers,.” 

How strange that Gertrude should sleep 
beside the mother of Cecil! 

“For one more year, loved Cecil, I wan- 
dered from place to place, impatient for the 
year of mourning to close, in order that I 
might hasten to you. I knew your heart by 
my own, and felt secure in your love; but, 
O! how slowly dragged’ away the weary 
hours. But at last 1am with you; I hold 
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you to my heart, my darling, my bride!’ 

Cecil had a story to tell of a wrecked ves- 
sel and an orphan found; of a new home, 
parents and sister; of school life and return 
to that sister’s home, and of that strange 
deathbed revelation. 

About two hours after their meeting the 
two sat together upon the sofa within the 
shadows of the oriel window, with the fra- 
grant perfume of the jasmine and magnolia, 
mingled with the sweet verbena and pink tea 
rose, fanning through the rich lace curtains, 
the sweet trilling of some bird, as, awakened 
from a first slumber, he perched himself 
upon the sweet syringa beneath the balcony, 
and sang to his mate the sweet bird-love 
within his little breast, which, in turn re- 
sponded with a gush of melody from a neigh- — 
boring rosebush. 

The summer moonlight fell in silvery 
sheeny lines upon the beautiful garden, bath- 
ing with a delicate dewy mellowness the 
marble obelisk that gleamed through a min- 
iature grove of evergreens, and a slight fig- 
ure clad in sombre robes, leaning despond- 
ently against the marble shaft. 

“Dear Allen!’ And Cecil raised her dark 
eyes to those above her, and saw them glis- 
tening with love and happiness, and felt the 
arm about her press her closer to his heart, 
as she for the first time addressed him as 
Allen. “Dear Allen!” the sweet voice whis- 
pered again. 

“I hear, love; (‘tis so sweet to have you 
call me thus). What is it you wish to say 
tone?” And he bent his brown locks until 
they rested upon the raven braids of her 
hair. 

“Tis this. I wish you to aid me in cheer- 
ing yonder despondent one; in my hours of 
deepest gloom, she was sister, friend, com- 
forter and adviser. Let it be with us a labor 
of love to win her from her sad and lonely 
life.” 

Tears gathered in her eyes which Allen 
Percy kissed away, as he answered: 

“Yes, we shall win her from this gloomy 
night, Cecil, my bride, and make for her, as 
for ourselves, by our love and continued de- 
votion, a bright and abiding day.” 


Great thoughts belong only and truly to 
him whose mind can hold them, No matter 
who first put them in words, if they come 
to a soul and fill it, they belong to it whether 
they floated on the voice of others or on the 
wings of silence and the night. 
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THE PLEBEIAN MAIDEN, 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 


Who hath not seen the maid of the fountain, 
With pitcher of crystal—maid of the mountain; 
Figure as lithe as reed by the stream, 

Drapery as light as wings of a dream; 

Purer her face than the pearls of her breast, 
Purer her face than the white of her vest— 
Only a plebeian maiden is she, 

But her step is as proud as the lordly and free. 


Fair as the dawn when its beauty is new; 

Clear the soft eye as the new gathered dew, 

Tinted the cheek as the mist that hath caught 

The fresh flush of the sunrise: all witchery is fraught 
In each fold of the fab:ic she pleaseth to wear, 

In the pure oval face, in each band of her Raler= 
Only a plebeian maiden is she, 

But her form is as proud as the lordly and free, 


With her presence all purity enters to stay, 

Unlost when the vision has faded away, 

Pervading the air, touching fountain and hill, 
Giving mystery and music to reed and to rill, 
Giving mystery and music, and pray tell me where 
The dawn weaves its silver midst braiding of hair, 
With mystery so deep, for a halo is flung 

Over braids and soft face in the rise of the sun, 
And the presence of light pervades fountain and air, 
About the soft face, and the silver-bound hair— 
Though, in truth, but a plebeian maiden is she, 
Rome knows not a nobler midst lordly and free, 


THE HIGHWAY TO THE NORTH POLE, 


BY SHERARD OSBORN. 


Tr is not at all likely that, if discovered, 
this will ever become the “ highway of na- 
tions,” but it will prove to be a path along 
which courageous scientific investigators 
may proceed towards: the discovery of some 
of the most important facts connected with 
the physical phenomena of the globe. Not- 
withstanding the ardor of explorers, and the 
many expeditions undertaken for the pur- 
pose of extending our knowledge of the 
earth’s surface, there still remains an area 
certainly of 1,131,000 square miles in extent 
which is a blank upon our maps, of which 
we absolutely know nothing, supposed by 
some speculators to be an open sea, and by 
others a vast continent possessing indeed a 
rigorous climate, but no more rigorous than 


lower latitudes in the Arctic regions, where, 
we know by experience, it is quite possible 
for human beings to exist, and where animal: 
life is-abundant. 

The aid of government is again asked for 
an endeavor to solve the last of the three 
great problems which have stimulated the 
energies of Arctic explorers—the true posi- 
tion of the magnetic pole (distinct from the 
polar axis of the globe); the practicability of 
a northwest passage between Baffin’s Bay 
and Bebring’s Straits; and now the possibil+ 
ity of exploring the unknown circumpolar- 
area, Captain Ross settled the first question 
when he planted the Union Jack in King 
William’s Land; Sir Robert M’Clure enabled 
us to lay down the northwest passage on 
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our maps; and ardent and experienced ex- 
plorers are now ready to make another at- 
tempt to explain the third mystery. 

Some years ago the English Admiralty 
was asked to furnish an expedition, the ob- 
ject of which should be an attempt to reach, 
by way of Smith’s Sound, this unknown re- 
gion. It we examine a chart of the Arctic 
regions, we shall see that the points of 
known land nearest to the Pole are the ex- 


-tremes of Spitzbergen and the north of 


Greenland. Hakluyt Head, almost in the 
extreme north of Spitzbergen, is six hundred 
miles from the Pole; it is yet unknown how 
far land, of which Greenland is the name 
given to the southern portion, extends in 
that direction. German geographers, nota- 
bly Dr. Peterman, maintain the possibility 
of an open polar sea, through the action of 
the Gulf Stream, and of reaching it by way 
ef Spitzbergen. English navigators, those 
who have had experience of Arctic explora- 
tions, contend, on the contrary, that the 
best chance of reaching the polar area is af- 
forded by continuing the-exploration of 
Smith’s Sound—a large strait north of Baf- 


fin’s Bay, and to the west of Greenland. 
The Duke of Somerset, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, declined, in 1865, to afford 
the assistance asked, influenced by the opin- 
ion of the German geographers, and by the 
fact that foreign expeditions were about to 


attempt the exploration by way of Spitzber- 
gen. Those expeditions started, and failed 
to accomplish the task set then; and Cap- 
tain Karl Koldewey, a German officer, on 
his return, expressed his conviction that 
Smith’s Sound offered the best route for fu- 


ture explorers, that it was most improbable 


that there was an open sea around the Pole, 
and if ever that point was reached it must 
be by the route advised by English ex- 
plorers. 

Swedish explorers who had undertaken 


expeditions on the Spitzbergen line, between 
1858 and 1868, had little hesitation in ex- 


pressing similar opinions. They thought 
that during the months of summer a steam- 
er might succeed in penetrating to a high 
latitude, but that it would be lost in winter. 
Last year two Austrian officers, Lieutenants 
Weyprecht and Payer, made a voyage into 
the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova Zein- 
bla, with the intention of following the 
course of the Gulf Stream, and so penetrat- 
ing into the open Arctic sea, in the exist- 
ence of which Austrian geographers still 


have faith. They believe the Gulf Stream— 
that great ocean current which was said 
to wash the northwest shores ot Europe, 
and modify the rigor of climate, according 
to the theory of Petermann—cuts a path for 
itself through the floating ice of the Arctic 
zone into a polar sea of almost open water. 
Weyprecht and Payer reached Hope Island, 
one of the small islets of the Spitzbergen 
group, and a few mi'es to the south of the 
larger islands, on the 19th of August, Three 
days afterward they were enveloped in a 
dense fog, another week brought them to 
the ice-edge, and a few days afterwards there 
was diminished depth ot water, thick fog, 
and contrary winds, signs which they and 
experienced Arctic navigators generally un- 
derstand as pointing to the existence of 
land not very far from the position they had 
reached, They penetrated to the 80th me- 
ridian of north latitude, and then stood 
toward Nova Zembla, but were beaten back 
by contrary winds, encountering ice both in 
an east and west direction. Baffled m their 
attempt, the Austrian navigators struguled 


homewards, the navigation being highly per- 


ilous. The land which they seem to have 
nearly reached was probably that which vis- 
itors to Spitzbergen report to be visible to 
the east and the north, and to which the 
name of Gillie’s Land or King Charles’s 


Land has been given. It is quite possible, 


indeed probable, that in the autumn there 
may be open spaces, if not a continuous 
channel, extending from Nova Zembla along 
the shores of Asia to Behring s Straits. An- 
other Austrian expedition led by the same 
officers will endeavor to follow this route, at- 


tempting to pass north of Nova Zembla, and 
thence, if such an effort appears feasible, 
making its way to Behring’s Straits, and so 
to the Pacific. 

English geographers and Arctic voyagers 
have almost unanimously arrived at the con- 


clusion, based on the knowledge gained in 


successive explorations, that the Gulf Stream, 
or more properly speaking the niain waters 
of the Atlantic, flows round the northern 
coast of Spitzbergen, and returns by the 
east coast of Greenland, bringing with it a 
continuous outpour of polar ice, which ren- 
ders navigation impossible, Professor Forch- 
hammer, of Copenhagen, has shown, as the 
result of careful analysis, that the saline in- 
gredients of the southward flowing surface 
waters on the east coast of Greenland are 
identical with those of the northward flow- 
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ing surface waters near the coast of Norway, 
leading to the natural inference that the 
current flowing down the east coast of 
Greenland has an equatorial, not a polar 
origin. The great stream, therefore, which 
German geographers still believe flows into 
an open polar sea, and which, if its caurse 
could be traced, would lead to a solution of 
the problem, really returns south after 
rounding Spitzbergen. . 

How wear to the North Pole have naviga- 
tors reached ? The Pole itself is equivalent to 
the 99th degree of latitude, that being one- 
quarter of the circumference of the earth, 
We know that in July, 1827, Captain Parry, 
m a boat expedition from Spitzbergen, 
reached 82° 45’, but even then he was 435 
geographical miles from the Pole. This is 
probably as high latitude as was ever reached 
by a navigator. One Dr. Dallie, who was on 
board a Dutch ship in 1690, avows that the 
88th degree had been reached; but as the 
captain would not permit a journal to be 
kept, nothing exists to verify the statement. 
In 1720 a Captain Johnson claimed to have 


reached the same parallel, but the statement 


rests on the authority of Buffon, who was told 
so ten years afterwards by a Dr. Hickman. 
In 1751 a Captain MacCallam made a voyage 
in the same direction; and twenty years af- 
terwards a person named Watts (only seven- 


teen years of age when on board) asserted 
that the vessel reached 83° 30/, and that the 


sea was quite open to the north, Two 
Dutchmen are said to have reached to with- 
in one degree of the Pole in 1626; but the 
feat was not boasted of until twenty years 


afterwards, and then probably the imagina- 


tion of the narrator was nearly as vivid 
as that of another Dutchman, who, in a 
drinking shop at Amsterdam, told Moxon, 
the hydrographer to Charles the Second, 
that in 1670 he sailed two degrees beyond 
the Pole! 


‘To Parry, then, some assign the honor of 


having reached a higher latitude than any 
other Arctic explorer. At the point we 
have mentioned he was compelled to give up 
the attempt, because, it being the height of 
the Arctic summer, when all the ice-fields 
were in motion, the ice was being swept 
faster to the south than his men could drag 
their boats to the north. Had he wintered 
in Spitzbergen, and started for the north in 
February, and possessed the advantage of 
the sledge equipments now at the service of 
the explorer—with less weight to be bragged, 


and provisions which last for months instead 
of weeks—we might have had to record a 
atill better result for his expedition. 

But we are convinced that it is not by the 
Spitzbergen route, but by the way of Smith’s 
Sound, that we can hope to reach the high- 
way to the North Pole. We have already 
described this sound as the northern contin- 
uation of Baffin’s Bay further north than 
the great inlets Lancaster Sound and Jones 
Sound, which open out to the west. In 1853, 
Dr. Kane, an American, in a small brig, the 
Advance, inadequately provided with food 
and equipments for the voyage, penetrated, 
suffering almost incredible hardships, to 
about the 79th parallel of latitude, beyond 
which he was unable to reach, and left his 
ship in Advance Bay. In the following 
year another reached about 160 miles fur- 
ther, and traced the west coast of Greenland 
and the opposite shore of the sound, to which 
the name of Grinnell Land was given. On 
the Greenland side, marking the bold curve 
of Peabody Bay, is the great Humboldt Gla- 
cier, and the extreme of Greenland reached 


was a point seen by Dr, Kane, and supposed 


by him to be the termination of Greenland. 
This point is a bold promontory just beyond 
a stupendous tongue of the great glacier, 
and named Cape Constitution. One man 
only, a sailor named Morton, has reached 


this point. He could not get round the 


promontory because of water existing at the 
base, and he could not scale the cliff because 
it was too steep; but he contrived to scram- 
ble up to it to a height of three or four hun- 
dred feet, and looked out into the unknown 
region, He saw no ice to the westward. but 


there was a bold coast-line trending away to 
the north, and, beyond, a range of lofty 
mountains standing out against the wintry 
sky. This land has been named Grinnell 
Land, while the extreme north-western point 
seen by Morton, and probably sixty miles from 


his point of observation, is now known to ge- 


ographers as Cape Parry. There is some va- 
riation between the American and English es- 
timates of the positions of these capes, the’ 
latter fixing latitudes nearly one degree lower 
than the American claim ; but even accepting 
that as the truth, and that Cape Constitution 
is in latitude 80° 56’ and Cape Parry in 81° 56, 
the latter point is only 484 miles from the Pole, 
and beyond that cape the coast of Grinnell 
Land stretches to an unknown extent. 

If we fairly look in the face of the difficul- 
ties which attend exploring expeditions in 


this direction, what do they amount to? 
The English Admiralty is asked to supply 
two small screw vessels and 130 officers and 
men. The men would be all volunteers, 
for, although it may seem strange to those 
whose knowledge of the subject is obtained 
from reading descriptions of sufferings en- 
dured, the Arctic service is very popular 
with seamen; and officers and men who 
have once been in those regions are among 
the first to offer themselves for new expedi- 
tions, The vessels would, we may suppose, 
be ready, amply provided with food, raiment, 
sledges and equipment, supplied from the 
resources of our great naval dockyards, to 
start in the spring of 1873 for Baffin’s Bay. 
One ship would be left secure somewhere 
near Cape Isabella, with a crew in charge of 
her; the other would follow the western 
shore of the inlet—keeping to the eastern 
shore was the cause of some of Dr. Kane’s 
troubles—and penetrate probably as far as 
Cape Parry, which we have mentioned a3 
being the farthest known point of Grinnell 
Land. During the summer, the crew of the 
southern ship would form depots of provis- 
ions and stores in connection with the 
northern vessel, which would also plan out 
depots towards the north, ready fur spring 
operations. 

Cape Parry, the base of operations, is, we 
have shown, a degree and a half nearer the 
Pole than Hakluyt Head in Spitzbergen, and 
there is the possibility—the great probability 
even—of an extension of the coast to near 
the desired point. According to the great- 
est estimate, the journey to the Pole and 
back would be only 968 miles, and that would 
have to be performed in sledges. To some 
_ this may appear a great, almost impracticable 
undertaking; but if they read the records 
of Aretic enterprise they will see that it is 
perfectly feasible. Conenander M'Clintock 
and his party, in 1853, achieved a sledge 
journey of 1220 geographical miles in 105 
days—nearly twelve miles a day—not bad 
travelling for the Arctie regions; in 1859 the 
same explorer accomplished 1330 miles of 
sledge travelling. Lieutenant Hamilton did 
1150 miles in a dog-sledge, with one man; 
and in 1854 Lieutenant Metham marched 
over the ice 1157 miles in 70 days—more 
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than sixteen miles a day for more than two 

months, a very respectable effort even over 
good ground. There is no reason, therefore, 
derived from our present knowledge of the 
circumstances, why a sledge-and-boat jour- 
ney should not be easily made, especially if 
any open water be met with; and such a 
journey might be undertaken in 1874 and 
1875, the expedition returning with, we may 
fairly hope, the satisfaction of complete suc- 
cess. Two winters and three summers 
would be spent in the exploration, and the 
experience of previous voyages is in favor of 
the supposition that a well-selected crew of 
healthy men, properly provisioned, equipped 
and cared for, would have little to fear trom 
such a period of exposure to the rigor of the 
climate. 

There are Danish settlements on the coast 
of Greenland as high as the 72d parallel of 
north latitude. Three degrees more to the 
northward Sir John Ross discovered, in 1818, 
a fine race of Esquimaux, whom he named 
“Arctic Highlanders.” They are isvlated 
from the other tribes of Esquimaux with 
whom northern voyagers are familiar; they 
have no boats and no means of communica- 
tion, but they contrive to live, and live well, 
they make weapons, and kill bears, seals and 
walruses; and there are reindeer and musk 
oxen, and salmon-trout in the lakes on the 
Greenland mainland, whieh they do not 
know how to catch and kill, but of which 
explorers, well provided with ammunition 
and fishing appliances, would give a good ac- 
count. The Arctic Highlanders are robust 
and healthy, and, now that they are famik. 
iar with visitors, kindly and well-disposed. 
Some of Dr, Kane’s party were attracted by 
the charms of the Esquimaux women in as 
high latitude as 80°, and one of the crew 
voluntarily remained behind to brave the 
climate with his new wife. The men would 
make capital sledge-drivers and hunters, and 
it is even probable that other isolated par- 
ties of this hardy race might be found fur- 
ther north, 

There is a great geographical achieve- 
ment open to the enterprise of brave men, 
and there are sailors and scientific command- 
ers, well experienced in Arctic navigation, 
ready to undertake it, 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ROBBERY. 


A TALE OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY JOHN 


I HAVE generally but little sympathy for 
those over-cautious mortals who bury their 
portable wealth in the earth for safe keeping, 
and on proceeding to dig for it for use find 
that it has been earried away by some un- 
known agency. Mother earth is a kind, and 
faithful, and trustworthy mother enough so 
long as we burden her only with such re- 
sponsibilities as she is able to bear with credit 
to herself and satisfaction to ber children; 
but as a depositary of gold or greenbacks, 
bullion or bonds, she is very apt to prove a 
failure. Her vaults are damp; her bolts and 
bars are weak, and her banking accommoda- 
tions are generally inconvenient and inse- 
cure; insomuch that we may consider our- 
selves indeed fortunate if we receive again 
anything outside of the agricultural line that 
we entrust to her -keeping. Even when 
moisture and mould fail to corrupt, or thieves 
to break through and steal, she is so con- 
stautly changing the external aspect of 
things that one cannot always be certain 
where his coin or collaterals are hidden; and 
as she keeps no books, nor gives certificates 
of deposit, we cannot come back upon the 
old girl for damages, even though we were 
able to prove that she had the money. I 
have known so many cases of loss resulting 
from over-confidence im her fiduciary faith-, 
fulness, that I am convinced no one but a 
born idiot will commit his worldly treasure 
to her care while there is a bank of even 
doubtful reputation, or an iron safe whose 
lock is capable of baffling the ingenuity of a 
four-year-old boy, within a hundred miles of 
him. Still there are idiots in this world, and 
I know of no law by virtue of which they 
can be brought to a state of financial sanity, 

I make an exception in the case of Dick 
Stapleton—there are exceptions, you know, 
to all general rules. Dick was not a born 
idiot; he was a good, and in the main, as 
sensible a fellow as Lever saw; but he had 
undoubtedly become temporarily insane 
through an unhappy concatenation of cir- 
eumstances. In the first place, he was in 
love; and that—I say it ex cathedra and em- 
phatieally—is enough to unsettle the best of 
us, Secondly, the stupendous failure of 


CLERKE, 


Adams & Co. had just taken place, involving 
in financial disaster a large majority of the 
depositors in and forwarders by that great 
California express and banking-hou-e, and 
causing general doubts concerning the 
soundness of rival institutions, large and 
small. Thirdly, Dick had just disposed of 
his interest in the Muletown Deep Gravel 
Diggings for the comfortable sum of thirty 
thousand dvilars, dust in hand; and as it 
was more money than he had ever before 
possessed, it was calculated to shake his 
herves somewhat when he looked at the 
glittering heap, and fondly reflected that it 
was all his own. What should he do with 
it?—that was the question. He had already 
decided upon its future employment. He 
was going to invest it in a wing-dam on the 
Yuba, for the purpose of mining a portion 
of the river-bed, a very popular and occasion- 
ally profitable sort of enterprise at that date; 
but first of all he meant to bring matters to 
a crisis with Jessie Fairbanks, the belle of 
Muletown, who had plagued him now with 
a six mouths’ heartache; who, he believed, 
was not altogether indifferent to his peculiar 
Style of masculine attractions, and without 
whom he fancied he could not properly enjoy 
life a great while longer. He had determined, 
therefore, laying aside all other business and 
excuses whatsvever, as the lawyers phrase 
it, to attend strictly to his little suit in the 
high court of Cupid, until it should be ended 
aud a true verdict rendered, favorable or 
otherwise. I presume he was right enough 
in this course. Perhaps under similar cir- 
cumstances I should not have done exactly 
as he did; but he was in many respects a 
peculiar fellow; whatever he did hedid with 
all his might; and while he had been devot- 
ing himself heart, brain and muscle to the 
excavation of the Muletowa Deep Gravel 
Diggings, other fellows were forestalling him 
in the regard of his pretty little blue-eyed 
charmer. I have no doubt, now that I re- 
flect upon it, that the best thing he could do 
was to pursue the course he did; for, be- 
tween you and me, gallant young masculine 
reader, there isn’t a word of truth in the old 
saying that “If you would woo a maid, you 
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must seldom be in her sight,” etc. The ven- 
erable saw, “Out of sight, out of mind,” is 
vastly more applicable in a majority of cases, 
Yes, undoubtedly Richard was right. 

But what to do with his dust, that was the 
perplexing question. Adams & Co. had 
failed. Wells, Fargo & Co. might also tail; 
and Styles, who had been badly shaken by 
the late financial catastrophe, was not for a 
moment to be thought of. It would not do 
to keep the treasure in his cabin—that would 
be a temptation sufficient to entice passably 
honest men to crime. He would bury it. 

So in the night, at the hour “ when charch- 
yards yawn,’ he dug a hole beside a very 
ordinary looking manzanita bush, placed his 
bags of dust therein, carefully covered them 
up, and returned home satisfied that no one 
had witnessed the act, and that the hiding- 
place of his wealth would remain undiscov- 
ered until he chose to exhume it himself. 

Devoting himself now with his accustomed 
energy and single-heartedness of purpose to 
the business of wooing, he prospered in his 
suit to the utmost desire of his heart. What 
young lady, with little dower beyond her 
proud birthright of beauty, could resista 
lover so devoted and withal so pleasing, and 
with thirty thousand dollars buried among 
the roots of a manzanita bush? Jennie 
Fairbanks could not; so in a reasonable 
length of time she consented to name the 
happy day, received the congratulations of 
her family and friends with becoming mod- 
esty, and thenceforth, as was her right, as- 
sumed a haughtier carriage and higher style 
when promenading the streets of Muletown. 

Pretty Jessie had insisted upon setting 
the wedding-day six months later than the 
date of her engagement. I could never 
altogether understand why young women 
almost invariably prefer long engagements— 
never, by any means, if they can help it, 
falling below six months. Courtship is a 
delightful thing, | know; but when the par- 
ties truly love each other, matrimony, in 
spite of its disenchantments and sober reali- 
ties, is more delightful still. The majority 
of men, | believe, when they have fully re- 
solved to wed, are eager to do it at once, and 
only submit to delay to please their charm- 
ers. Dick Stapleton was anxious to marry 
immediately; but Jessie, who had at first 
stipulated for a year’s delay, would not abate 
a jot of six months, and he was compelled 
to acquiesce in her decision. It would not 
do, he thought, to idle away all that time in 


amorous billing and cooing; so he resolved 
to resurrect his buried nuggets and proceed 
with his project of damming the Yuba. 

Upon proceeding to the place of its sepul- 
ture, what was his consternation and de- 
spair on finding that some one had been 
there in his absence, and had stolen his 
treasure away! . 

Yes, it was gone, and doubtless beyond 
the possibility of recovery. The robber had 
left no trace behind him. There was noth- 
ing even to indicate the time when it had 
been removed—whether it had been done 
immediately after its burial, or at a later pe- 
riod, could only be conjectured. It was a 
pretty heavy blow tor Dick. It “cleaned 
him out,” as the miners phrase it, “ to the 
bed rock,” and he engaged to be married to 
the prettiest girl in Muletown It was enough 
to drive some men to suicide or hard drink- 
ing. But Dick, as I have already intimated, 
was no idiot. Le felt badly enough about 
his loss; but he had the courage and the 
sense to keep it quiet and to send for me— 
which latter step he ought to have taken 
before he committed his treasure to the 
earth, as I flatter myself that I should have 
dissuaded him from doing so. 1 was an old 
friend and counsellor of his, with a pretty 
intimate knowledge of men and matters in 
and about Muletuwn, and it was quite natu- 
ral that he should seek my advice and as- 
sistance at such a time as this, 

He told me his story, which possessed in a 
very high degree the merits of brevity and 
pith, aud asked me what I would advise him 
to do. 

“ Have you reason to suspect any one?” I 
inquired. 

“Not a soul,” he replied. “ Of course, my 
suspicions vould naturally turn first to my 
nearest neighbors, There’s on one side of 
me Mason and Sloper, steady-going old fel- 
lows, who have been working for a long time 
in a moderately paying claim, and who would 
have cleared out to the States if they had 
lifted such a plant as that; and on the other 
side there’s Charley Heath and Jim Brierly, 
pretty fast specimens of the honest miner, 
given to running late and occasionally tus- 
sling with the tiger—they, or one of them, 
would have been more likely to see me hid- 
ing the stuff than any one else; but I have 
never heard dishonesty laid to their charge, 
and I have neither noticed nor heard of 
anything in their conduct of late which 
would indicate that they were unusually 
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flush, So-far as my observation goes, they 
work and spend about as much as usual, and 
you know their claim is a very steady pay- 
ing one. I am convinced that none of my 
neighbors have got the dust, and I can think 
of no one else who would be likely to have 
discovered it.” 

“Nor I, just now; but by keeping our eyes 
and ears open we may get aclue. Have you 
any means of identifying the dust?” 

“ None whatever, unless the thieves should 
keep it in the same begs in which they found 
it. It is ordinary dust, such as is dug in this 
vicinity, and [ did not notice among it any 
specimens which I, or any one else who saw 
them, would be able to identify. But three 
of the bags which contained it were marked 
with my initials, and I would know them if 
I should ever happen to see them again.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that there is anything 
to be gained by making your loss public just 
at present, You and I will keep a sharp 
loohout for developments, taking a trusty 
friend or two, but no more, into our confi- 
dence, should we deem it necessary, We 
will follow the quest singly, each in the 
method that seems best to him, and we can 
meet every day or two tocompare notes and 
agree upon such measures as may seem ad- 
visable. It is a rather hopeless looking case 
at present, but we may strike the right trail, 
after all.” 

“Yes, it’s worth trying for, and I think 
your plan is a good one. I'll get Steve Hop- 
kins and Jack Henderson to assist us, and 
day after to-morrow we'll meet here and 
compare notes, unless something sooner 
should turn up; in which case we can notify 
each other.” 

So we separated. For days we lounged 
carelessly about town, watching and listen- 
ing; but we got no information whatever 
The thief, whuever he was, evidently pos- 
sessed an unusual share of discretion. We 
then changed our tactics, and cautiously 
pushed inquiries in every conceivable direc- 
tion, but without result. At the end of a 
month we had made no progress whatever. 
It may be wondered that we did not secure 
the service$ of a sharp detective; but the 
truth is there was not one of that class in 
the State whom we would have been willing 
to trust; nor is it likely that the most con- 
summate skill would have availed in this 
case. Again we changed our tactics, adver- 
tising the robbery extensively, and offering a 
large reward for the recovery of the missing 
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dust. The reward was not claimed; and 
Dick Stapleton, who had now well nigh ex- 
hausted his means in the fruitless search, 
accepted his loss as absolute, and prepared 
to retrieve it by diligent effort. Of course 
he was compelled to forego his project of 
damming the Yuba; but he soon possessed 
himself of a good mining claim, and went 
earnestly to work with fair success. 

When Jessie Fairbanks was informed of 
Dick's loss she was undeniably chagrined 
and disappointed. Her affianced husband, 
instead of possessing a comfortable share of 
worldly wealth, was a poor man, dependent 
upon his own muscle and energy for a liveli- 
hood. But she loved him none the less, and 
declared with spirit that she would marry 
him if she had to support him by the labor 
of her own hands. Her parents, however, 
did not look upon the matter in that disin- 
terested light. They were desirous that 
their daughter should marry well; and while 
they made no objection to Dick Stapleton so 
long as they supposed him to be moderately 
rich, they would have much preferred that 
Jessie should have selected, as she might in- 
deed have done, a wealthier suitor. Now 
that Dick was poor, they resolved to break 
off the match; aud Mrs. Fairbanks, who was 
a bold as well as a shrewd woman, took the 
first opportunity that presented itself to hint 
that, in his altered circumstances, the family 
would not consider an aliiance with him de- 
sirable, and to suggest to him that as an 
honorable man it was his duty to release 
Jessie from an engagement which could no 
longer be considered suitable to her. Dick, 
to whom this assault was not altogether un- 
expected, replied that he was perfectly will- 
ing to leave the whole question to the young 
lady herself, and to abide by her decision, 
Jessie remained steadfast to her plighted 
troth, 

A rather exciting family scene hereupon 
ensued; and the end of it all was that Dick 
was’ forbidden the house, while Jessie was 
subjected to severe treatinent, and compelled 
to receive the attentions of a wealthy suitor, 
whom her parents encouraged to resume 
his wooing The persecuted lovers, however, 
found means to meet and communicate pret- 
ty often, and while they deemed it best to 
postpone their marriage for a time, in the 
hope that by another turn of the wheel of 
fortune the course of their true love might 
be diverted into a smoother channel, they 
resolved at all hazards to defy the parental 
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tyranny, and, if necessary, to openly and 
decidedly rebel against it. 

It is rather uphill work in matters of this 
kind to combat an ex»erienced matron, and 
so our lovers found it. Having set out to do 
Dick Stapleton a serious wrong—for, look at 
it in what light you will, it amounted to just 
that—she began to hate him quite cordially, 
and she invented and practised no end of 
devices to embitter hisexistence. I suppose 
there is no torture equal to that which a 
spiteful woman can wreak upon a sensitive 
man, who is restrained from retaliating by 
the natural respect he has for the sex of his 
mother, and so Dick was fain to acknowl- 
edge after a limited experience. But Jessie’s 
faithfulness compensated him for all the 
‘mental agony he was made to endure, and 
his daily toil was cheered by the assurance 
that she was wholly his, and ready at his 
bidding to leave father and mother to share 
his fortune, good or bad. And so he quick- 
ened his endeavors to prepare a home in 
which he could receive her when domestic 
tyranny should render her father's roof a no 
longer tolerable shelter for her. 

About this time an event occurred of 
which neither Dick nor I thought much at 
the moment, but which proved, to him, at 
least, of the utmost importance. A new 
gambling saloon was opened in Muletown, 
ostensibly by a stranger from another town, 
who selected as his assistant a good-natured 
good-for-nothing sort of fellow who had veg- 
etated in the town for about two years, gain- 
ing a livelihood by dealing fan and other 
short-card games, in which he was an adept. 
This fellow, whose name was Juve Budd, at 
first took a rather subordinate position, but 
it soon became evident to close observers 
that he exercised paramount authority in 
the establishment, and that the nominal pro- 
prietor deferred to him in all things. The 
business, though considerably fallen off from 
former years, was still pretty lively. ‘The 
new house opened with large banks and 
other liberal attractions, acquired a reputa- 
tion for * square games,” and prospered; and 
in afew weeks Jue Budd arrayed himself in 
fine attire and expensive jewelry, and pur- 
chased a fancy saddle-horse, upon which he 
rode out every fine afternoon, while his sup- 
posed principal confined himself strictly to 
business, rarely allowing himself any relaxa- 


‘tion, There was some mystery in their re- 


lationship which passed the comprehension 
of everybody; but they both were very reti- 


cent, and bafiled all attempts to fathom it, 
As I had afterwards reason to reflect, it was 
strange that neither Dick Stapleton nor my- 
self, being aware of these circumstances, had 
had our suspicions aroused that Joe Budd 
was the robber who had possessed Himself of 
Dick's gold dust. 

One afternoon, while Budd was taking his 
usual ride, his horse, frightened at some ob- 
ject which he saw in the road, started vio- 
lently, aud threw his rider, whose foot being 
caught in the stirrup, was dragged over the 
ground by the horse, which immediately 
started off at full speed. The accident oc- 
curred near Dick Stapleton’s cabin, and Dick, 
who had remained at home that afternoon 
because of a severe headache, occasioned by 
the heat of the sun, was sitting at his door, 
enjoying the covl refreshing northwest 
breeze. As the horse approached him he 
sprang forward and seized him, with some 
difficulty checked his career, and extricated 
Budd from bis perilous situation, The gam- 
bler was insensible from the injuries he had 
received; and when Dick, having ealled as- 
sistance and caused him to be carried into 
his cabin, examined him, he found that he 
had an arm and Jeg broken, and was other 
wise badly injured. As speedily as possible 
asurgeon was called, who pronounced the 
injuries prubably fatal, but proceeded, never- 
theless, to do all in his power for the sufferer, 
The broken limbs were set, the bruises 
dressed, and restoratives administered which 
at length recalled the sufferer to his senses, 
On opening his eyes and looking around him, 
he asked: 

“Where am 1? Whose house is this?” 

“You are in my cabin,” replied Dick. “ Be 
quiet, now, and don’t excite yourself.” 

“O, 1 can’t stay here!” shouted Budd. 
“Take me away—take me home—take me 
anywhere away from here!” 

“ You cannot be removed now,” answered 
Dick. “You are very badly hurt. In the 
morning, if you wish it, and the doctor will 
permit it, you may be removed,” 

“ Who brought me here?” he asked. 

“did,” said Dick, “ I stopped ycur horse 
in front of my door, and you were too much 
injured to be carried any further,” 

“Then I owe my life to you?” 

“If you live, 1 shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing that your life was saved through 
my means,” 

“1 will live! I deserve to die, but I can’t 
afford to do it now Carry me home—I can- 
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not, will not, dare not stay here any longer!” 

He would listen to no persuasion, but 
swore a fearful! oath that if his wish was not 
complied with he would crawl home through 
the streets. On consuttation with the sur- 
geon, it was thought best .to gratify the 
wounded man’s whim, It would make but 
little difference, the doctor said, as he had at 
furthest but two or three days to live, his 
worst injuries being internal. 

Days and werks passed, and Joe Budd, in- 
stead of verifying the doctor’s prediction, 
grew rapidly better, and at length completely 
recovered, As soon as he was able to move 
about as formerly, only with the assistance 
of a cane, the saloon, which had donea 
flourishing business during his illness, and 
still seemed to prosper, was closed, and iis 
ostensible proprietor left for parts unknown, 
The next day Budd was missing. leaving no 
trace of his destination but the following let- 
ter, which accompanied a heavy package 
addressed to Dick Stapleton, and lett in the 
express office: 


“Mr. RicHArD STAPLETON, Sir,—I am 
the person who robbed you some time ago, 
I have made a good thing out of your money, 
and ought to return you fourfold, and would 
be glad to do it, but I have an old mother at 
home that 1 must take care of. So take the 
will for the deed, and if I should ever hear 
that you want a friend, I'll come over land 
and sea to help you. I took thirty thousand 
dollars from you; you will find $60,000 in thé 
box. I don’t go away empty-handed, because 
from this time I want to lead a respectable 
life, and 1 don’t know how to do it without 
money to start with, My mind is now easy 
on account of taking your money, because [ 
know that if you had put it into that wing- 
dam you would have lost every cent of it. 

“I suppose you would like to know how I 
came to take it, and I will tell you. The day 
the money was paid to you [ heard about it. 
I was in a hard streak of luck then, and 
though the boys staked me pretty freely, I 
couldn’t win a bet. I bad the blues pretty 
bad; but I thought if 1 could only raise a 
big stake, | would come outall right. Then 
I began thinking about your $30,000, and as 

I thought about it I felt as if I was drawn 
by some mysterious power towards your 
cabin. It was pretty near midnight when I 
walked out that way, without any definite 
purpose in my head, and when 1 got near it 
I felt as if L could not tear myself away. I 
lingered around until I saw you come out 
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with a pick and shovel on your shoulder, 
and I watched you until | saw you bury the 
money and go back into your cabin. Then, 
after you had put out your light, I went to 
work and dug out the money and filled up 
the hole again. I hid it in a safe place, and 
then went home to bed and thonght the 
matter over coolly, I saw it wouldn’t do to 
launch out immediately, and so 1 kept quiet 
for a while, until the robbery got to be an 
old thing, and then L thought of the plan of 
getting a friend of mine that was out of busi- 
ness to act asa blind for me, making him 
believe that I didn’t want to open in my own 
name because [ had got badly in debt. I 
thought I was playing it pretty fine; but 
some of the boys suspected me when | began 
to put on frills, and if it hadn’t been for the 
fall 1 got, when you so mantully saved my 
life, I might have found it advisable to close 
up and leave between two days, without 
making any acknowledgment of your loan. 
“I don’t claim to be any better than the 
average run of gamblers; but L never went 
back on a man that befriended me, and I 
don’t kuow of awy man that has more claims 
on my gratitude than you have, If I ever 
have an opportunity, 1 will show you that I 
ain stil grateful. I leave for the States by 
the next steamer, and I trust you to take no 
Steps to prevent me, Should we never meet 
again, L hope you will be prosperous and 
happy. Your grateful friend, 
“JosepH Bupp.” 


‘Upon opening the box, Dick found its 
contents as stated in Budd’s letter. The 
news of his gvod fortune quickly spread, 
and one of its first and most important 
effects was to restore him to the favor of 
Mr. and Mrs, Fairbanks, who, having no 
longer any reason to oppose his union with 
their charming daughter, took an early op- 
portunity to inform him of the change in 
their sentiments, and the young folks took 
care that the wedditig should be celebrated 
before any further obstacle should interpose 
to prevent it. They have been remarkably 
happy and fortunate, insomuch that if they 
were not dear friends I could almost find it 
in my heart toenvy their bliss. As for Budd, 
he has so well kept his resolution to lead a 
reputable life, that he is now sheriff of one 
of the most populous and wealthy counties 
in Illinois, and the Stapletons are reminded 
that his gratitude is ever fresh by trequent 
and valuable presents from him, 
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THE ORGANIST OF ST. STEPHEN’S. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, | 


THE morning bells were ringing in the 
high tower of St. Stephen’s Cathedral. The 
wide square around it was filled with people 
hurrying in many directions. Their attire 
was various and picturesque—a blending to- 
gether of the costumes of all nations—for the 
rumor of war had called up to the capital a 
motley crowd of people, upon errands of 
business or pleasure. There was the petite 
Bourbonnais gipsey hat, rising to a high 
sharp peak at the back of the head, and in 
front falling with a lace edge over the pretty 
piquant face of some Suabian peasant girl. 
Here and there a broad uncut Leghorn thrust 
its intrusive brim into the faces of the other 
pedestrians, and at a word of remonstrance 
the bright black eyes of its wearer would 
flash out with the hot southern blood, 
Young girls from-Saxony, in short white 
skirts and crimson jackets, their dark hand- 
some hair carefully wound into a large knot 
and confined by a high-backed tortoise-shell 
comb. Young men in the dress of the im- 
perial guard; veteran soldiers with the star 
and cross; stately men whose conical peaked 
hats towered above their neighbors; students 
in companies of twos and threes, known by 
their characteristic blouse and red scarf, 
made up the many colored stream which ran 
swiftly through the square. ‘ 

The cathedral chimes had just ceased, 
when a small graceful figure, closely wrap- 
ped in a mantle of some dark stuff, threaded 
her way through the crowd and ascended 
the steps. She entered the great vestibule, 
and, opening a small door at the ieft, mount- 
ed a narrow staircase. This led her into a 
long narrow corridor, whose whole length 
she traversed, and then descending a few 
steps, found herself in the organ loft, A 
young man was seated at the instrument, 
who had a fair pale face, which would have 
worn tuo dreamy a look had it not been for 
the dark eyes which gave it power. 

The young girl stopped and watched him 
for a moment. As his hands moved over 
the keys, great bursts of harmony filled the 
yast church. The heavenly strains floated 
out into the dim twilight space, they were 
eclioed back from vaulted chapel and arched 
recess, they lingered beneath the great 


dome, and came back from the lofty vault in 
reverberations of infinite depth and sweet- 
ness, It was one of Bach’s inimitable 
fugues, a theme which none but a master 
was competent to interpret adequately, 
Such an one was the youth whose touch 
produced that exquisite harmony. Ile 
seemed rapt, absorbed in music. By-and-by, 
as he approached the grand choral finale, 
the young girl came nearer, softly, and pres- 
ently, in a voice of wonderful sweetness and 
power, began to accompany the organ. As 
the first clear notes rose close beside him, 
the young player lifted his eyes for an in- 
stant to the face of the girl, and then, as if 
newly inspired, touched the keys with still 
greater effect. As the mingled tones at last 
died away, and voice and instrument sank 
into low, smooth, rippling music, melting 
away into silence, the,young man turned 
again to his companion, his face glowing 
with delight. 

“ Paulina, that was sung divinely, Some- 
times when I hear thy voice I am almost 
tempted to set it above the organ; but no,” 
—and he ran his fingers fondly over the keys 
—“ there is nought like this. Man has done 
this most in the organ. Nothing greater can 
he ever do,” 

“Dear Carl, I might say that my voice is 
greater than thy beloved organ, since it was 
not of man’s invention and make, but I will 
not tease thee, especially when thou hast 
played so grandly as just now. Would that 
the maestro had been near to hear thee.” 

A shade came over the young man’s face, 

“He would not hear it,’ he answered, 
gloomily. “The maestro cherishes some 
spite against me. Only yesterday, he thrust 
one of his minions into my place at the re- 
hearsal—his pet, Cariafriella. You should 
have heard the discord they made.” 

Nay, Carl, be not too angry. I ecan but 
think the maestro means well by thee; but 
he has his fancies, as who has not ?” 

The youth turned over the music before 
him a little impatiently while the young girl 
was speaking, and when she ceased, exclaimed, 
vehemently : 

“Paulina, Paulina, do not thou defend 
him; that angers me more than aught else.” 
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A rosy blush suffused Paulina’s face. 
“Thou wert ever hasty and over-fanciful, 
Carl. I see thou hast put away the notion 
that sprang up in thy whimsical brain a 
month since. ’Tis but a notion, dear Carl, 
believe me, Thou dost the old maestro 
wrong by thy suspicions.” 

“Old maestro indeed! I like to hear thee 
say that. Paulina, old, yes, old! and thou 
art young. But, Pauliua, he is rich, and 

thou and I art poor.” 

“Poor in gold, Carl, but rich in love, and 
trust, and hope.” 

“ But one may not pay house-rent and buy 
bread and clothes with such coin,” answered 
the youth, looking at her a little more ten- 
derly. 

The young maiden came nearer, and spoke 
gravely: 

“Thou art morbid to-day, Carl. Thou 
dost not know how thy words wound me, 
If the worst comes to the worst, thou canst 
také thy lute, and together we will wander 
over the country, and surely the good people 
will give us our bread for a song.” 

Carl looked up into the soft eyes that were 
bent down upon him. 

“If I had but thy spirit, dearest! But in 
good sooth, I am over sad and weary this 
morning. For seven nights now, I have sat 
up at work upon a symphony for the emper- 
or’s birthday, which the maestro had made 
me hope he should hear. It was quite done 
—see, I have the score here—and what does 
he do but run it over carelessly, as one might 
a love-soug, and then spring up and throw 
the music at my head, like one mad, and 
straightway burst into a rant about harmo- 
ny, and counterpoint, and andante move- 
ments, and masses of sound, and too many 
notes, and St. Stephen knows what more, 
and ended by bidding me keep to my busi- 
ness, which was to play the music of other 
people, and not be seeking a place too high 
for me. Now was not that enough to vex 
one?” 

“Indeed, Carl,” said Paulina, “it was a 
great shame I do not doubt; and now as I 
see the notes, it makes me the more angry 
in thy behalf. See, this is indeed music!” 
and her sweet voice ran through the pas- 
sages she indicated. Carl listened with a 
look of delight upon his face, “ But, Carl, 
the emperor shall hear this, if I must needs 
go myself before him, Thou art a genius, 
dear Carl.” 

“Nay, Paulina, thou makest me ashamed 
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of my needs, Let it pass. One day I will 
write something that shall put the old maes- 
tro Steffani to the blush.” 

Unconsciously the youth raised his voice 
in his enthusiasm, and some of the words 
reached the ears of a stout ug'y-looking man, 
who was that moment panting along the 
corridor where Paulina’s light foot had late- 
ly tripped before him. . 

“What, what is that? The young dog!” 
he muttered to himself, rolling his head from 
side to side, “ What is that you say of Stef- 
fani?” he shouted, as he entered the organ 
loft and came down the steps with much 
Cifficulty, breathing like a modern locomo- 
tive. “What is it, you young rebel?” he 
repeated, raising his staff above his head and 
shaking it. “Out with it, young man, If 
you slander Steffani absent, let’s hear you 
abuse Steffani present. Now we are on 
equal terms;” with another menace, 

The young man made no answer, but stood 
with folded arms, and very pale. 

“It is like you to say so, maestro,” inter- 
posed Paulina, “while you stand there, 
armed with an oaken staff four feet long, 
and Carl has nothing but his two hands— 
you who made even the emperor quail with 
a word.” 

“By’r Lady, girl, you may well say that,” 
returned Steffani, lowering his staff. “It 
was the-marriage day of the prince—the sa- 
lons were crowded—Cureili, Paisello and Sta- 
mitz, all were there. I had played through 
the overture to please his majesty. Said the 
emperor, ‘My dear Signor Steffani, there 
are too many notes for us. You let your 
fancy run away with you there.’ Said I, 
‘Your majesty, I would not play a single 
note less if your majesty were to give me 
half your kingdom,” Joseph Il. shrugged 
his shoulders, and turning to Paisello, offered 
him a pinch of snuff” 

The old maestro had talked himself into 
good humor by this time, and now sat down 
composedly enough, and took from his pock- 
et a handful of papers. 

“ Here is the programme for the birthday. 
You are both to be there. Where are your 
parts? O, here it is, Car! Ries—violin— 
solo—Paulina, Humph! You must both be 
at the rehearsal—mind, at eight o'clock, Carl. 
And you, Paulina, come home with me, 
You must lave a lesson. Quick, get your 
hat.” And Steffani hurried her off with his 
usual impetuosity. 

Paulina csat one look back at Carl as she 
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followed the maestro up the steps, The 
young man slowly gathered up his music. 

“Where is the symphony? It cannot be 
that the maestro took it. Ah, I have it! 
Paulina carried it away doubtless, The maid- 
en liked it, I think,” he said, as he wrapped 
a long green cloak about him, pulled his hat 
over his eyes, and turned to leave the cathe- 
dral. 

Before he reached the street, Steffani and 
Paulina were already out of sight. The 
young girl accompanied the maestro, who 
plodded along, turning for no one, striking 
his staff heavily upon the ground, and quite 
absorbed in his consciousness of his own 
greatness, They passed along the broad av- 
enues of the Prater, attracting much atten- 
tion from the passing throng, for few were 
unfamiliar with the person of the great maes- 
tro Steffani, the prime musical favorite of the 
emperor. At this time Steffani occupied 
apartments in a remote wing of the palace, 
and up the long stairs which led to his room 
Paulina tripped beside him, occasionally 
stopping to wait for the fat maestro, who 
breathed and puffed as usual. 

He was very red in the face and very 
much out of breath when he arrived at the 
first landing, so that it considerably inter- 
fered with the design he had entertained of 
scolding Paulina for her complacency to 
young Carl. Ile forgot it by the time he re- 
covered himself, and went about the business 
of the rehearsal instead. 

Paulina was not in the best voice. A walk 
of two miles, with three or four flights of 
stairs at the end of it, were not good prepar- 
ations for her singing, so the maestro could 
threaten and storm to his heart’s content. 
He stood behind her as she sat before the 
harpsichord, brandishing about the baton, 
and the anticipation that it might at any 
time descend upon her head did not contrib- 
ute to Paulina’s self-possession, Though 
the maestro scolds and calls his promising 
pupil by all sorts of ‘disparaging names, we, 
who know she will not fail to learn the solo 
so that its execution will be perfect, may 
leave her for a brief space, to recapitulate 
some points in her history. 

When Steffani was first appointed concert- 
master to the emperor he brought with him 
to Vienna a little girl, then not more than 
six or seven years of age, whom, it was said, 
he had found among a band of strolling sing- 
ers. The child early showed a passion for 
music, and a talent for its performance truly 


remarkable; but as Steffani was wholly oc- 
cupied with himself, it is not strange that 
he was one of the last to discover her talent, 
She had been in the habit of performing va- 
rious menial services for him, enabling him 
to dispense with avalet. But on day, when 
the maestro was in the midst of a difficult 
piece, which he had been commanded by the 
emperor to prove, and was fuming over a 
part of the melody, Paulina came timidly 
forward and said, “ Please, maestro, I think 
Iecan sing it to suit you.’ Amazed at her 
audacity, Steffani satirically bade her try, 
and Paulina sang the whole passage in ex- 
quisite taste, doing full justice to :very note. 
The maestro shouted with joy, and gave her 
a thousand praises, 

From that day Paulina paid her whole at- 
tention to music, and improved beyond Stef- 
fani’s wildest anticipations. He was now 
fully awake to her talent, and though he 
still exercised the privilege of scolding if his 
humor bade him, he quite as often petted 
and praised her, 

Among all Steffani’s pupils there was none 
with whom Paulina became friendly until 
Carl Ries came to be taught. Then there 
sprang up an acquaintance developing into 
intimacy. Paulina instinctively recognized 
the genius of the young student, and he, on 
his part, was drawn toward one who could 
interpret his ideas with so much beauty, 
Steffani had not calculated upon this. Pau- 
lina was to be a great prima donna, and re- 
flect immortal glory upon the master who 
had taught her, and here was this presump- 
tuous young fellow from a provincial town 
setting up for a musician, and daring to cre- 
ate in Paulina’s mind an interest that should 
rival her art. Steffani lost no time in with- 
drawing Paulina from the young man’s so- 
ciety—he did not allow her to accompany 
him to the cathedral, he ceased to invite 
Carl to his apartments in the palace. Carl 
became the butt of stupid jokes, the victim 
of mortifying rebuffs. He hoped thus to 
drive the young man from Vienna. Nothing 
but his love for Paulina retained Carl there, 
and sometimes, as after the non-acceptance 
of the piece he had written for the birthday, 
he was almost tempted to gov. But now the 
birthday concert was impending. He could 
take no decisive step until after that. So he 
set himself to work upon his part. 

The grand saloon in the palace at Vienna 
was richly decorated for the festivities of the 
emperor's birthday. Drapery of brilliant col- 
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ors, gold and silver lace, elaborate gilding, 
flowers the most exquisite in hue and fra- 
grance, lent their aid to make the scene like 
one in fairy-land. Their majesties were 
seated at one extremity of the long hall, the 
more favored members of the court near, 
and further removed all who by rank or good 
fortune could claim a place. Half way down 
the saloon seats were arranged for the mu- 
sicians, and conspicuous among those gath- 
ered there was Steffani, putting a curb upon 
his natural boisterousness in consideration 
of the emperor's presence, and giving his di- 
rections in energetic whispers, 

At a signal the concert commenced, open- 
ing by a grand orchestral overture, after 
which Paulina was to appear in the solo, 
The opening was successful, and pleased his 
majesty, who applauded in a fashion of his 
own. Steffani was all the time thinking of 
the solo, and it was in an agitated voice that 
he gave the signal to commence, It was 
Paulina’s first appearance betore so large and 
so brilliant an assembly. The emperor was 
a nice and rather capricious critic—a single 
emotion of timidity, one false intonation, 
might spoil the whole. But Steffani breathed 
easier as the unwavering voice went on, and 
presently all his nervous anxiety was lost, 
almost all thought of his own fame even, in 
the pure enjoyment of the music. Paulina 
sang like one inspired, as if forgetting that 
she was in the royal presence. In the grand 
chorus at the close of the piece the singer's 
voice rose full and clear above the instru- 
ments in tones of wonderful sweetness, pro- 
ducing such an effect as was rarely heard, 
even in that music-loving court. 

“Bravo! bravo! Steffani, thou hast a rare 
bird there. Send her hither to me,” said 
the emperor. 

Paulina went timidly forward and knelt 
upon the dais*which supported the throne. 

“ Where didst thou get that voice, maiden ? 
Why, thou art but a child yet. What, thou 
wilt sometime shame all our fair ladies of 
renown,” said the emperor, glancing at Sig- 
nora Brignola, who had been the favorite 
prima donna. “ Here, maiden, take this for 
thy reward.” And he drew a ring from his 


finger, whose rich setting bore a ruby of 
great value, 

Paulina blushingly received the token, 
and at a sign from his majesty resumed her 
place among the singers. Carl Ries had 
watched all these proceedings with mingled 
emotions. The natural pleasure which he 
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felt at Paulina’s success was marred by the 
thought that every triamph of hers removed 
her further from him, . Steffani had given 
him a subordinate part; he had scornfully 
thrown aside the symphony he had written 
with so much labor; he did not mean to al- 
low him an opportunity to achieve a tri- 
umph. All these feelings, combined with 
his anxiety to acquit himself creditably, so 
wrought upon the youth as utterly to dis- 
compose him, and when it came his turn to 
play, he began by striking the wrong nvte, 
and then, entirely losing his self-command, 
played too fast for therest. Nothing roused 
Joseph’s ire like a discord, and he shouted, 
in a passion: 

“What blockhead have you there, Stef- 
fani? Don’t you know better than to bring 
forward your raw pupils on such an occasion 
as this?” 

The music ceased, poor Steffani humbly 
apologized, casting fierce glances upon Carl, 
sub rosa. A second attempt was made, and 
as Carl had by this time recovered his com- 
posure, it was performed with tolerable suc- 
cess, Paulina sang again, and retrieved Stef- 
fanis reputation with his majesty. When 
the concert was concluded the emperor 
called Steffani to him and good-naturedly 
complimented him upon his protege. 

“ But, my dear Steffani, how came you to 
introduce that fellow in the second trio?” 

“TI beg your majesty’s pardon,” Steffani 
stammered. “I did not anticipate such a 
failure.” 

“ Well, well, it is over now; but let the 
youth look to making a finer figure when he 


next appears in our presence, else he had ° 


better go into the army. We don’t need any 
poor vivlinists, but we do want six-fuut sol- 
diers,” 

Some spirit unfriendly to Carl must have 
sat at Steffani’s ear at that moment, putting 
into his head a plan by which he might easi- 
ly rid himself of the youth. 

“The truth is, your majesty.” he began, 
“the lad has no ear for music. He is dream- 
ing now of the battle-field when he should 
be practising his part.” 

“Ha! is itso?” questioned the emperor, 
looking at Carl with some interest. “The 
lad has a fine figure.” 

“He has, your majesty; and he knows 
well he could win more renown in the army 
than at the violin, but he has not the.money 
to purchase an officer’s commission in your 


majesty’s service; and the poor lad is well 


born, it were a pity he should enter as a pri- 
vate. I myself would have aided him, but 
my purse is ever low.” 

* Ay, thou art ever a spendthrift, Steffani, 


and if L were to add another thousand florins 
to thy pension thou wouldst be none the 
richer,’ said the emperor, laughing good-hu- 
moredly. “* But 1 am willing to take this 
tall youth into my service, and oblige thee, 
A captain’s commission shall be sent to him 
to-morrow if thou sayst 80,” 


“Your majesty is too good,” returned 
Steffani, his eyes sparkling with delight. “I 
picture to myself the lad’s surprise.” 

“It shall be done,’ said the emperor, 
pleasantly. “And now, Steffani, bring thy 
pretty warbler to the palace to-morrow, and 


let her sing for mine own private ear.” 


Steffani promised obedience, and withdrew 
to rejoin his company. The performers 
were putting up their instruments and music 

, When he approached, and he hurried Paulina 
away so quickly that she had only time to 
whisper to Carl; 

“ Keep up a good heart, dear Carl. I will 
meet thee at the cathedral to-morrow.” 

When they reached the part of the palace 
appropriated to Steffani, the maestro de- 
tained Paulina as she would have retreated 
to her own apartment. 

“Thouw'rt to sing before the emperor to- 


morrow,” he said, “What, thou dost not 


speak. lIlath so much honor bewildered 
thee ?” 
“No, maestro,” replied Paulina, simply. 

“How then? Perhaps thou wouldst like 

anew gown to set off thy pretty face. Thou 
shalt have it, maiden. Brignola shall not 
wear a gown finer than thine, So, the em- 
peror gave thee somewhat, Wilt thou let 
me see the jewel ?” 

Paulina drew off the ring and quietly 
handed it to Steffani. 

“Ha, a rare gem this! his majesty was in 
a liberal mood to-night,’ said the maestro, 
his eyes sparkling at the sight of the gem, 
“Thou wilt be a great prima donna, Pauli- 
na; but when thou art rich, thou wilt not 
forsake Steffani, wilt thou?” he added, with 
a comical attempt at the pathetic, 

“ No, maestro.” 

“No, maestro, no, maestro,” repeated Stef- 
fani, mimicking her, “ What art thou think- 
ing of, maiden? I'll wager that the simple- 
ton Carl is in thy mind, thou foolish girl.” 

“I pity poor Carl, maestro,” 
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_ might please the emperor to-day.” 


“Poor Carl! What hast thou to do with 
Carli? Have I not clothed thee and fed 
thee these ten years, when thou couldst do 
nothing for thyself, and when thou art about 


to become great, thou thinkest of nought 


but a poor Suabian youth? Out of my sight 
—get thee to thy room. Thou dost anger 

Paulina stole away, glad to be by herself. 
She was used to Steffani’s outbreaks, and 


did not much mind them, She was wonder- 


ing how she should keep her promise with 
Carl on the morrow. While she sat think- 
ing, she mechanically moved her hand over 
the finger where the ring had been. 

“Ah, the maestro did not return me the 
jewel,” she exclaimed, missing it for the first 


time. “Now that isa misfortune, I should 
have so hked to show it to Carl. But he 


will not give it to me, the avaricious man.” 

“Vil steal away to the cathedral in the 
morning while the maestro is sleeping off to- 
night’s wine,” thought Paulina to herself 
just before she fell asleep. 

When she awoke the sun was shining high, 
and fearing it was already late and that Stef- 
fani would awaken soon, she dressed herself 
with great haste, smoothed her black hair 
before the bit of mirror, and then went to 
open the door, But how was this? It would 
not yield. Paulinaexamined the lock. The 
bolt was drawn, and she was a close prison- 


er. The girl sat down and cried with vexa- 
tion. What would Carl say? How disap- 
pointed he would be! What would he think 
of her? 

“Itis all a device of the cruel maestro,” 
she sobbed, bitterly. By-and-by Paulina 
arose, washed away the traces of her tears, 
and sat down to her harpsichord. If the 
maestro returned soon he should not know 
that she had wished to go out. 

One or two hours passed away, and Pau- 
lina was beginning to feel faint and weary, 
when she heard a heavy step upon the 
stairs. She went on playing the air she had 
commenced, and as Steffani or ened the door 
looked up at him with a smiling “ guten 
morgen.” 

“What, thou loiterer! dost thou think I 
am never to want breakfast?” exclaimed 
Steffani, affecting anger. 

“Terave your pardon, maestro,” returned 
Paulina, humbly. “I was trying some airs 
upon the harpsichord, to prove with what I 
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“Ah!” He looked at her sharply, then the saloon, and almost fancied he could hear 
grew quite red in the face, and lingered to the sneering words and see the contemptu- 
stealthily withdraw the key from the lock ous gestures of those who had witnessed his 


while she went down stairs befure him. downfall, He longed for Paulina to come 


As soon as breakfast was over he hurried with lier gentle encouraging words, While 


off to the palace, and she was not released he sat idly thus, awaiting her coming, he 
until late at night. Paulina went to sleep was startled by the entrance of two men, 
that night feeling very sad at not having one in the uniform of his majesty’s service, 
seen Carl, and resolved to rise early the next the other apparently a private in the army 
morning and go to the cathedral. She was and an attendant upon the officer, The gen- 


up with the sun, therefore, and tripped away tleman in uniform lifted his hat respectfully, 
through the yet silent streets to the church, =“ Herr Carl Ries, if I mistake not?” 

The sacristan, who knew her well, admitted “ The same,” replied the other, wondering. 
her without demur, and she ran up the steps “1 have the honor, Herr Ries, of present- 
and along the corridor, singing in lightness ing to you a commission of captain in his 
of heart. But the organ room was unlighted majesty’s field truups,” said the officer, bow- 
and empty. But perhaps Carl had not yet ing low. 

come, was early, Paulina pushed aside Curl stared, y 


the heavy curtains which kept out the sun- ‘The officer continued: “You will serve 
light, and looked around. Her eyes fell under General Flugel. 
upon a folded paper. Alarmed, she knew _ by the general to request that you will im- 
not why, she opened it hastily and read: mediately assume the duties of your position. 
The regiment is under marching orders, and 
las happened to me, I cannot wait for you Stn eat istak f 
now, but come here to-morrow at eight, 
“Cart.” other person, Herr Colonel,” said Carl, ea- 
gerly grasping at any supposition which 
might serve to explain this strange affair. 
“My orders were to find out Herr Carl 


Ries, the organist of St. Stephen's,” rejvined 
the officer, coolly, 


“There is some mistake then. I don’t 


understand this,” said Carl, nervously. “I 
have never sought service in the army.’’ 


Iam commissioned 


The paper was dated on the preceding 
day. What could it mean? Paulina felt 
vaguely that some trouble was impending. 
Well, she would brave the maestro’s anger 
and wait till the appointed hour, Eight 
o'clock came, but Carl did not. Nine o’elock, 
but no Carl. At length the great clock 
solemnly pealed forth ten, and then Paulina, The officer merely bowed. 
who dared wait no longer, rose and went “T tell you I am no soldier?’ exclaimed 
tremblingly down stairs. What could have Carl, excitedly. “I care for nothing but 
happened to Carl? At the door she met the music.” 


sacristan, The officer bowed again, mechanically It 
“Hast thou seen Carl Ries of late, mas- was evident that he was a mere automaton, 

ter?” she asked, half dreading to hear the acting under orders, whose business it was 

answer. to do his duty, not to think about it. Carl 
“Young Carl? Ay, maiden; he went was silent a moment, not knowing what 

from the cathedral yesterday, withtwo men, further to say. 

in the uniform of his majesty’s service.” “LT await your pleasure,” said the officer, 
“And dost thou know no more?” she presently. 


asked, almost in tears, _“It is not I whom you seek,” exclaimed 


“No more, pretty maiden; but dry thine Carl. “Thou hast made a blunder. I tell 
eyes. Thy sweetheart will come back to you I am a musician.” 


thee, I trow, else he were an ungallant “My orders were to conduct Herr Carl 


youth,” Ries, the organist of St. Stephen’s, to his ex-. 
Paulina went sorrowfully home, cellency the colonel,” returned the officer, 


immovably. 


Remonstrances apparently had no effect, | 
and Carl, still believing himself the victim ot 
some absurd blunder, decided that the short- 
est way would be to accompany the official 


The day succeeding the concert found Carl 
sadly out of spirits. His failure dwelt upon 
his mind. He magnified its results; he im- 
agined himself again the object of all eyes in 


to the qnarters of the commander-in-chief. 
Theretore, hastily penning the note which 
we have already seen, he followed his con- 
ductor to the military encampment just out- 
side the city. Here everything was bustle 
and hurry, the troops being just on the eve 


’ of marching. This was a scene of all others 


the most distasteful to Carl, whose life had 
been passed in the utmost seclusion, and 
within hearing of no more discordant sounds 
than those made by unskillful players. 

With some difficulty they found the colonel 
of the regiment, who was deep in the prep- 
arations for departure. He was seated at a 
table dictating despatches, answering appli- 
cations, refusing leave of absence, and doing 
the hundred other things that come up for 
attention just on the eve of marching. The 
officer who had Carl in charge walked up to 
him. 

“ Herr Colonel, I have the honor to intro- 
duce to you Herr Car! Ries.” 

The colonel gave him a quick glance, and 
then looking down at a list of names before 
him, hastily ran over the list. 

“Carl Ries, newly commissioned captain 
in the second regiment of dragoons, I wish 
you a prosperous service, Captain Ries. Cap- 
tain Maler,”’ he called, “conduct Captain 
Ries to his quarters.” And in an instant he 
was an-wering another application. 

A ruddy, pleasant-looking young man came 
up, upon hearing the command, and bowing 
to Carl, said, “At your service, sir.” 

“Colonel,” began Carl; but a dozen per- 
sons crowded around and pushed him further 
from the colonel. 

Carl looked around for the officer who had 
conducted him thither. He had disappeared. 
The young captain stood near him. 

“ There is some mistake about this,” said 
Carl in dismay, addressing the young man, 
He smiled, nodded, as if mistakes were the 
most common things in the world, and an- 
swered, good humoredly: 

“You see there’s no chance of getting at 
the colonel; but if I can do anything for 
you, command me, But let us go out.” 

They went out together, and then Carl 
explained his position. The captain laughed 
in great glee. 

“It is very well for you to laugh, Herr 
Captain, but it’s no joke to me, I assure 
you,” said Carl, angrily. 

“Excuse me, I sympathize with you—I 
do, really—(he stopped to laugh again)—but 
you see there is no help for it.” 
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“No help for it! Do you mean to say that 
I shall be forced to serve in the army against 
my wishes?” 

“Tudeed,” answered the other, “I see 
nothing else in prospect for you.” 

“Where is the general?” exclaimed Carl. 
“ Let me go to him.” 

“ He has given orders that none but officers 
of the highest rank are to be admitted to- 
day,” said the captain, 

* Let me find one then to carry my request 
for a release to him.” 

“ Impossible, my dear fellow; they are one 
and all as busy as our colonel here.” 

“ What shall 1 do then ?” said Carl, in real 
distress, 

“Do?” returned the soldier; “why. I seo 
nothing so very disagreeabie in being made 
an officer of the finest dragoons in the world, 
butif you don’t like it, all you can do is to 
stand here and watch for your chance of 
speaking to the colonel.’’ 

* Vil go back to the city; I'll make my way 
to the emperor, The confounded maestro is 
at the bottom of this.” And Carl was about 
to rush away, when the young captain laid 
his hand upon his arm. 

“You can't go outside the camp. Even 
the colonel couldn’t leave to-day withouta 
pass from the commander in-chief.” 

Carl drew back in despair. There was no 
resource but to wait at the door of the 
colonel’s apartment, and seek an opportunity 
of explaining his position to that officer. All 
day, therefore, he paced back and forward in 
the little ante-chamber of the colonel’s apart- 
ment, listening to the confused noise within, 
Occasionally, as the door was opened to ad- 
mit the ingress or egress of some messenger, 
he caughta glimpse of the colonel, surround- 
ed by those who claimed his attention. Once 

or twice Carl essayed to enter, but he was 
gruffly put aside by the man in waiting upon 
some pretext of etiquette or convenience, 
At last the comers became fewer, and the 
sounds of talking grew less distinct, and by 
and-by quite died away. Cat] begged the 
servant to admit him to the colunel’s pres- 
ence, and finally, just at dark, he was called 
in. The colonel was standing, about to go 
out. Carl hastily told his story. 

“Eh—what? You should have gone to 
the commander. Your commission came 
from the emperor. Haven’t you a friend at 
court?” said the colonel, hastily wrapping 
himself in his cloak, 

Carl began to speak of the maestro, 
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“Al! you must get him to intercede for 
you. You can send back a courier from 
Pesth, I dare say. After all, you’d better 
not try to get out of the service. A soldier's 
life is the only one fit for a man; leave mu- 
sic tothe women.” And thecolonel hurried 
away, with this bit of advice, 

The next morning Carl was en route for 
the seat of war, with the prospect of seeing 
active service ere many days, 


Day after day Paulina went to the cath 
dral, waiting for Carl’s return, and always in 
vain. The old sacristan shook his head, as 
he saw her turn away with a sad, disappoint- 
ed face. Once or twice she sought to learn 
some tidings of Carl through Steffani, but 
the maestro gave her evasive answers, which 
only served to convince her that he had been 
concerned in the affair, without giving her 
any hint of Carl’s whereabouts, Steffani 
kept her very busy about her lessons, often 
taking her into the emperor’s presence, and 
it was only by stealth that she found an op- 
portunity to visit the cathedral, So many 
times had she gone away without hearing 
any tidings of the lost one, that she was 
almost in despair. At length, however, her 
perseverance was rewarded. 

One afternoon, when she approached the 
cathedral, she observed a youth pacing the 
walk which led up to the grand entrance, 
She passed him, receiving a quick sharp look 
as she did so, and entered the church. No 
sign of Carl was there, and, as usual, she was 
sadly retracing her steps, when glancing up, 
she perceived the eyes of the stranger youth 
fixed upon her. Some undefined thought 
made her turn half round and slacken her 
pace, as they met. Immediately the young 
man turned back, and touching his cap, said: 

“Do I speak to the pupil of the great 
maestro, Steffani—the Fraulien Paulina 
Franz?” 

“Tam Paulina Franz.” 

Upon this the young man drew a letter 
from his pocket. 

“ This is for you, Fraulien,” he said; “ but 
as you value the safety of him who has put 
himself in danger to bring it to you, do not 
reveal to any one how you came by it.” 

Paulina had not recovered from her sur- 
prise at this address ere the youth was gone. 
With a beating heart she returned to the 
cathedral, ran up into the organ loft, and 

‘then, in the twilight of the still room, she 
opened Carl’s letter, 
29 
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We must not transcribe its contents. It 
simply told Pauline the facts in regard to 
his involuntary promotion to the captaincy, 
and adjured her to find some means of 
bringing his case before the emperor. Wo- 
man’s wit is proverbially inventive, and 
Paulina had her full share of the quality, 
yet she sat a long time, trying to devise some 
method of obtaining Carl's release. 

How could she, a weak girl, hope to influ- 
ence the emperor to act in opposition to the 
wishes of his favorite Steffani ?—for she could 
not doubt that the maestro had taken this 
way to rid himself of Carl. Paulina went 
home with these thoughts in her mind. Ar- 
riving at the door of Steffani’s room, she 
heard the sounds of singing and the accom- 
paniment of the harpsichord. She remem- 
bered now that a performance before the 
emperor had been appointed for that night, 
at which she was expected to assist. She 
went in, expecting a chiding from the maes- 
tro for her tafliness. Signora Brignola was 
there, rehearsing her part with Steffani. 
The beautiful Italian gave her a black look 
as she entered. Brignola had been the 
reigning prima donna at court for three years, 
and she was not disposed to yield her place 
to a rival—a mere child, as she contemptu- 
ously called Paulina. Steffani had given 
himself many airs, particularly since he had 
brought out Paulina so successfully at the 
birthnight concert. 

It was easy to see that the wily maestro 
hoped to anger the signora into some im- 
pulsive act which should deprive her of her 
position, and leave his protege without a 
rival. But the Italian stood her ground, 
though they rarely met without quarrelling. 

“Ah, you’ve come at last!” cried Steffani, 
as Paulina entered. “Now we shall have 
the passage sung, signora. Mind you don’t 
drawl it, girl; only be careful not to imitate 
Signora LBrignola.” 

The Italian womans eyes flashed and her 
face crimsoned, Paulina sang the passage 
which he pointed out. 

“Passably well, mademoiselle,” said the 
signora, satirically. “If you should make 
your debut at some court where insolence 
does not pass for wit and ignorant presump-. 
tion for knowledge, I dare say you would 
meet with tolerable success.” 

“That is to say, at some court where Sig- 
nora Brignola has not an engagement. Do 
not forget the advice, girl—it is disinterest- 

ed,” retorted Steffani, maliciously, 


; 
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“Yes, mademoiselle,” sneered the signora, 
“though I beg you will not take it on the 
maestro’s word. When Steffani ceases to be 
selfish, artists will cease to be vain.” 

* During half an hour more Paulina listened 
to this sparring, indifferently at first, but 
then as a thought entered her mind and 
gained distinct shape, more attentively. The 
Italian singer hated Steffani. If she had not 
learned to do so during the years she had 
sung under his direction, his treatment of 
the last few months must have taught her 
the lesson. Why should not. Paulina seek 
her aid in outwitting the maestro? As 
Paulina considered it, the plan seemed mare 
feasible. That night when she left Steffani 
her plan was matured. 

“Thou didst sing well to-night, pretty 
maiden,” said the maestro, well pleased at 
her success, “The emperor praised thee 
much. All Europe shall hear of the maestro 
Steffani, and the beautiful singer Paulina.” 

Paulina shrank away from h® praises, and 
glided to her own room, Ah, Steffani, this 
was not a pleasant waking for thee! Alas 
for thine ambitious dreams! You may go 
again and again to the cage where you have 
been wont to keep the bird, but you will not 
find her there. You may search the old ca- 
thedral, you may question the people who 
have seen her pass in and out so many times, 
but then you will not find her there, You 
may pant angrily up the long stairs again 
and again, and sit down at last in thine 
own room and rave over thy disappointed 
hopes, Thou hast searched too widely and too 
far. 

Very late at night, after the concert was 
over and the lights in the palace had grown 
fewer, a small figure glided in at the entrance 
‘to the palace. The soldiers on guard admit- 
‘ted her readily, for to most of them her face 
iis familiar. At last, in a remote wing of the 
‘vast pile, the young girl stops and addresses 
one standing at the hall: 

* Wilt thou show me the way to the apart- 
ments of Signora Brignola?” 

The man looked at her an instant, and 
then answered, good-humoredly: 

“ If thou likest, fair maiden, though I give 
thee fair warning that the signora is not 
overfond of pretty faces; but come hither.” 

She followed him along a corridor and into 
small room. 

“Teresa, here is one who would have 
speech with thy mistress,” he said, directing 

Paulina’s attention to a young girl who sat 


in one corner chatting with a youth in 
livery. 

Paulina made her request. A moment 
after the beautiful Italian singer raised her 
head from the pile of velvet cushions where 
she had wearily thrown herself, and opening 
her large dark eyes wide with surprise, said 
in those soft Tuscan accents: 

“Paulina Franz? It must be a strange 
chance that brought her to me, But bid 
her enter.” 

She arose languidly from her couch as 
Paulina came in, and addressed her some- 
what haughtily: 

“Thou hast not favored me with a visit 
hitherto, mademoiselle. I would hope that 
it was not at the bidding of thy maestro that 
thou seekest me.” 

“No, lady,” replied Paulina, throwing 
back the mantle which shrouded her, and 
revealing a face pale with excitement, “ Stef- 
fani does not know I am here, I came, sige 
nora, to beseech thee to do thyself a favor, 
by aiding me in a cause I have much at 
heart.” 

“To do myself a favor? I have often 
enough been asked todo another a favor, 
but never before to benefit myself,” said the 
Italian; “ but sit down, maiden, and ex- 
plain, Tam nothing loth to learn this new 
secret,”? 

“TI speak in good earnest, signora,” re- 
turned Paulina, gravely “Thou hast been 
many years the favorite of his majesty. He 
has thought no voice comparable to thine; 
he has praised none like thee.” — 

“Thou dost speak truly, mademoiselle,” 
said the signora, in surprise. * But why tell 
me this? Do you triumph over me?” 

“Nay, signora, listen! When you were 
well established here, Steffani was poor and 
unknown, You aided him, you brought him 
before the emperor, and now he would repay 
thee by ingratitude. He would supplant 
thee by a protege of his own.” 

“It is true,” said the singer, breathing 
more quickly. 

“T would show you how you may remova 
this protege of Steffani forever from the 
court, and thwart the maestro’s plans.” 

Brignola looked eagerly at her. 

“ You are the protege of whom you speak ?” 

“ Yes, siguora.” 

“Upon what conditions may I do this?” 

“Only upon that of lending me your in- 
fluence with the emperor to bring about @ 

scheme of my own.” 
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“Are you true, mademoiselle ?” 
Paulina lifted her eyes to the face of the 

Italian woman. 

“I can trust you, maiden. I promise. 
Now explain yourself.” 

Paulina briefly related the story of her ac- 
quaintance with Carl, the spite which Stef- 
fani had cherished against him, its probable 
cause, and Carl’s removal by the maestro’s 
agency. 

“And this young man, mademoiselle, he is 
your lover?” 

Paulina blushingly waived the question, 

“And if your application be unsuccessful, 
and still you fulfil your obligation to leave 
the court, what will you do?” 

“ Beg my bread throughout Europe, rather 
than remain the slave I am.” 

“You are wise, mademoiselle. The at- 
mosphere of courts does not suit such deli- 
cate flowers as you. But, maiden,I fear me 
the emperor will not hearken to our petition, 
He is loth to lose a good soldier.” 

“I have here the instrument, signora,” 
said Paulina, at the same time drawing from 
under her mantle a roll of paper. “Carl had 
written a symphony for his majesty’s birth- 
day, which the’ maestro unjustly scorned, 
There is genius in it, lady. Carl was born 
for a great artist. Show it to the emperor— 
let him hear it played. His majesty is fond 
of a good soldier, but a great composer is a 
better man. He will release Carl.” 

“Upon my word, maiden, the plan is well 
laid,” said Brignola, looking with interest at 
her companion, whose face was now glowing 
with enthusiasm, “ Let us see this wonder- 
ful performance.” 

She took the manuscript seore and ran it 
over. Her face attested her pleasure. 

“ Thou'rt right, maiden; the emperor will 
hear us. To-morrow it shall be shown to 
him.” Then as Pauline rose to go, she add- 
ed, “ But when dost thou go?” 

“I wait here in the city until Carl comes. 
Tle will see me at the cathedral.” 

“ But canst thou thus avoid Steffani 2?” 

“I can, signora.” 

The signora arose, went to a desk, and 
todk thence a purse of gold. 

“If this can aid thee—” 

“No, lady. Among the poor people with 
whom I shall seek shelter that would be 
useless,” 

The two parted with kind adienx. The 
next day Carlotta Brignola had a long inter- 
view with the emperor. His majesty was in 
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fine spirits, for news had that day arrived of 

a great victory gained. During the confer- 
ence the emperor laughed much. At its 
close he said: 

“We will have Steffani here, the sly fel- 
low. We will have the piece played under 
his direction. Do you stay and witness his 
discomfiture.” 

That very afternoon a message arrived to 
command Steffani’s attendance upon the 
emperor, The maestro came, looking wor- 
ried and nervous, 

“We have a new piece here, Steffani, 
which we wish to hear tried. Call your 
players and let them prove it.” 

Steffani glanced at the score. His coun- 
tenance changed, became first flushed, then 
deadly pale. “ Your majesty—this—this—” 

“You don’t recognize it, maestro? It is 
not possible you ever saw it before.” 

Steffani stammered out some reply. 

“Have you ever met with it before?” in- 
sisted the emperor, 

“Yes, your majesty.” 

“What! Who wrote it then?” 

“Your majesty, the young man, Ca 
Ries.” 

“What, Steffani, the fellow who played 
false—he who had no ear for music, who was 
dying to get into the army? Bethink thy- 
self, Steffani, was it this youth ?” 

Steffani’s discomfiture was complete. Be- 
tween his majesty’s censures and his raillery, 
he could uot sustain himself. He rushed 
from his presence precipitately, followed by 
the laughter of all the court, who were not 
sorry to revenge themselves upon the pre- 
sumptuous music-master. 

The piece was played and greatly applaud- 
ed. Joseph lost no time in recalling to 
Vienna a composer of such rare promise. A 
few weeks after two persons met in the ves- 
tibule of St. Stephen’s. For a moment they 

looked in each other's faces, then the young 
man uttered the word “ Paulina.” 

“O dear Carl, you have come at last!” 

Carl entered into the emperor’s service, 
but Paulina, true to her promise, appeared 
no more at the court of Vienna. She stud- 
ied two years in Italy, and at the end of 
that period Joseph graciously accepted 
Carl’s resignation, and bade him go for his 
bride. The next year the praise of the com- 
poser Carl Ries, and the beautiful prima 
donna his wife, was in all the salons of Paris, 
St ffani fell into disgrace at court, and exiled 
himself to Italy, 
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REVERIE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY, 


There’s a rent in the cloudy curtain, 
A gleam of the summer’s sun, 

And the shadows are swiftly passing, 
And the day is almost done; 


And over the silver river, 
Where the misty mountains rise, 
The gold and the purple of sunset 
Are tinging the western skies. 


And here, while the twilight shadows 
Are lengthening to my feet, 

And the breath of the closing flowers 
Arises in incense sweet— 


While Darkness unfurls her banners, 
From mountain, and wood, and stream, 

I sit in the thrilling silence, 

And ponder, and muse, and dream, 


' I dream of the olden friendships, 


That brightened life’s rosy morn; 
Ah! many a dream is faded, 
And many a blossom torn, 


And back as I turn life’s pages, 
In many a line I trace 
A hint of the sad, sad teardrops 
& That fell on some dear loved face, 


DR. BROWN’S SURPRISE PARTY. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


“DEACON TARBOX, I’ma virtoous woman, 
and I’ve tried to be a good and Christian 
wife, and for me to be treated in this way, I 
declare it’s a burnin’ shame!” 

The speaker was Mrs. Jerusha, the wife of 
Dr. Amadeus Brown, and the scene was the 
library of the deacon’s house in the village 
of Oak Hollow. Mrs. Brown had worked 
herself into quite a heat of scarlet excite- 
ment, and the deacon sat in his armchair, 
looking at her with a troubled expression 
through his gold-bowed spectacles, 

“So ’tis; so’tis,” said the deacon, “ ef your 
suspicions are correct. You say that your 
husband visits the parson’s wife every day ?” 

“Every individual day for the last three 
weeks, Don’t it? Haven’t I watched 
him? I’ve stood it jest as long as I kin, and 
now I’m goin’ to speak out. I’ll have a di- 
vorce, that I will. Let him run away with 
that little pink and white doll-baby if he 
wants to. He’ll find out one of these days 
who kin cook his vittles best, and mend his 
clothes, and take care on him. Ef he'd 
rather have her do it, be’s welcome to try 
her. It—it aint that—that I care—hare— 
hare—r—r—r.” 

Mrs. Brown, having restrained her feelings 
as long as was possible, at this juncture burst 
into a flood of tears, and became incoherent. 

_“ You say,” observed the deacon, when she 


had somewhat recovered her self-possession 
again, “ you say that your husband only vis- 
its the parson’s house when that gentleman 
is absent ?” 

“Well, he takes those times generally. 
You know the parson is away this week to 
Conference. Now, you wont believe it, 
mebbe, but the doctor has beey in that 
house just six times since the parson went 
off. It’s no more’n I expected. I knew just 
how it would be ef Parson Gray went an’ 
married a young wife and brought her here, 
But I did not believe,’”—and here Mrs. Brown 
brought her hand down on her lap with great 
emphasis—* I did not believe my husband 
would be the fust one to fall in love with 
her.” 

“It is greatly to be regretted that Mister 
Gray didn’t choose some older person,” said 
the deacon, gravely. “ His wife is too young 
for a parson’s wife, and too pooty.” 

“Pooty!” exclaimed Mrs. Jerusha, firing 
up. “Well, that’s a matter of opinion, I 
don’t admire her style myself.” 

“This is a very serious matter,” said Dea- 
con Tarbox, with great solemnity. “This 
must be brought at once afore the selectmen 
of the parish—that is, supposin’, of course, 
ma’am, that you ken prove what you say.” 

“ Prove it!” replied Mrs. Brown, violently, 
“I ken prove it fast enough. Didn’t the 
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doctor order the parson to send his wife to 
the city for a change of air, as he said, and 
when that poor unsuspectin’ man went an’ 
done it, didn’t my husband post right off 
after her, under pretence of havin’ business 
there? O, don’t I know it? He little 


‘{hought as how the eye of his wronged and 


outraged wife was upon him. Then, no 


‘sooner does she come back than Doctor 
* Brown*begins his visits to the cottage agin. 
“He says she’s sick, and Parson Gray is fool 
"enough to believe it.” 

.* “It must be looked into,” said Deacon 


Tarbox. “I promise you, Mrs. Brown, you 
shall hev justice done to you. Now, I'll jest 
over’n consult Elder Pilberry. He’sa 
ar headed man, the elder is, and we'll do 
tever he thinks best about it. Dear, 


_ dear! Why can’t folks obey the Scripturs 
and other people’s, wives alone ?”” 


rs. Browh, began to cry again. 
aan you-jest go home an’ never mind 
more about it,’* said the deacon, 


‘sioh, It'll B&a dreadful blow to the parson, 
“though, gaan." But then we must do 
our dooty, Mrs Brown.” 

“Mis. Jerusha dried her eyes and took her 
lehve, while Deacqg Tarbox, full of a solemn 
sense of. responsib for the secret confided 
to him: went in search of Elder Pilberry. He 
found ‘that worthy in backyard, in his 
shirt sleeyes,.’ ‘sawing wood, and at once laid 
the matter. before him. Z 

“Wall,” ‘said the ¥lder, standing with one 
foot on his sawliorse and resting his elbow 
reflectively ‘on: his Iknée,. “ thy opinion is jest 


_ this: We mustework slow, ye know. Missis 


Brown is naterally ‘kinder jealous Wittle 
woman, an’ she may-be, mistaken in some of 
her facks. Now we ¢ah’t, gitalong without 
facks to steer by. ‘Doctor Brown may be 
visitin’ the parson’s wife with ‘the most. hon- 
orable inteaitions, an’ the ‘parsdn. may. know 
all about it when Missis Brown don’t. It 
wont do to stir this thiyr ub, you know, ea- 
con, till we git more f; : 

“ Yaas, that’s so, replied 
the deacon; “ but how kin we, dé it?) ‘There 


aint no doubt about Doctor Brown's bein? - 


down to the parsonage most hight 


sence Parson Gray went away Then, ‘ye: 
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you say, the parson’s wife is young’n pooty, 
and ’taint sing’lar the doctor should be kind- 
er took with her; but then Doctor Brown is 
a married man, an’ a member in good stand- 
in’, so I guess we’d better make sure of our 
facks fust. Now wouldn’t it be a good idee 
for you an’ I to kinder hang.round down by 
the parsonage to-night, and see what’s goin’ 
on? Ef we could git a look in through the 
winders, ye know, we might be able to tell 
what the doctor goes there for.” 

“ That idee never struck me,” said Deacon 
Tarbox, in a convinced tone of voice, imply- 
ing that it had struck him now, and that he 
was very forcibly impressed by it. “That’s 
a good suggestion.” 

“Wall,” continued the elder, “you jest 
come over here along about eight o’clock, an’ 
we'll walk down that way.” 

“ How about the parson’s dog?” asked the 


+ deacon, a little nervously. 


“O, he don’t do nothin’ but bark, an’ be- 
sides, he’schained up. I guess ’taint best to 
say anything to Missis Brown. Shouldn’t 
like to hev it known how we git our infor- 
mation, ye know.” 

The deacon nodded, and the elder returned 
to his wood-sawing, each of them gloating 
with an inward satisfaction over the choice 
bit of scandal of which they had suddenly 
become possessed, and never for a moment 
doubting that it was their sacred duty, as 
godly men and pillars of the church, to stir 
it up and make the most of it. 

That night Elder Pilberry and Deacon 
Tarbox might have been found snugly en- 
sconsed behind the hedge fence which sep- 
arated the parson’s south meadow from his 
backdoor yard. The deacon had risen from 
his seat on the damp grass for the twentieth 
time, remarking that he should “ ketch his 
death a’ cold ef he staid there any longer,” 
and that he didn’t believe the doctor would 
ebme that night, anyhow, wlien the elder, 
looking through the branches of the hedge, 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“There he is! Duck your head, deacon!” 

The‘doctor fastened his horse to the tying- 
post, and knocking briskly at the door of the 
parsonage;,passed a few words with the per- 


‘son who opened it, and entered, closing the 


-door behind him. 


know, he folleréd her down to the dity, $00. 


That ’ere don’t: look right, elder, ‘now does 
it?? 


« “Back door!’ muttered the elder, “ That’s 


suspicious.” 


““ Where’s that light?” asked the deacon, — 


“No, it don’t,” said Mr, Pilberry, “but - “Aint that in Missig Gray’s room ?” 


taint best to take- things for granted. As 


| “¥es/? said the elder, “ that corner room 


-* 
hes 
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in the second story is Missis Gray’s chamber, 
au’ there’s somethin’ goin’ on there, too, 
Jest see them shadders.” 

The curtains of the room were not drawn, 
and the two eavesdroppers, looking upward 
at the windows, could plainly see the ceiling 
and a small segment of the opposite wall. 
Upon this portion of the plastering was cast 
a singular complication of moving shadows, 
giving apparent evidence of there being sev- 
eral persons in the room. Who they were, 
or what they were doing, the elder and his 
companion, not being favored with a view 
of the whole apartment, were unable to 
determine, 

“ Hi!’ exclaimed the deacon, after vainly 
stretching his neck for several moments. 
“That's the doctor’s figger!” 

And soit was. As the deacon spoke a 
person advanced to the window for an in- 
stant, and then quickly turned away. But 
in that instant both of the watchers below 
had recognized the familiar outlines of Doc- 
tor Amadeus Brown. 

“Wall,” exclaimed Elder Pilberry, rising 
to an erect position, “I never would hev be- 
lieved it to my dyin’ day ef I hadu’t seen it 
with my own eyes!” 

“In Missis Gray’s own chamber!” said 
the deacon. “And her husband away. This 
is a subjec’ for a vestry meetin’, elder.” 

“We must find out about this,” observed 
Pilberry. “Ef it goes afore the selectmen 
we must hey facks. I calculate it’s our moral 
dooty, Deacon Tarbox, to see what’s goin’ on 
in that there chamber.” 

“ How kin it be done?” asked the deacon, 
“°T wont do to go bustin’ the door open, an’ 
if we ring the bell he’ll take the alarm.” 

“We kin do better than that,” replied the 
elder. “There’s a rain-water barrel at the 
corner of the house, right by the settin’- 
room winder, Now, ef we kin git another 
barrel to put on top of it, we kin git up to 
the second story easy.” 

The deacon approving of this idea, they 
searched cautiously through the parson’s 

woodshed and succeeded in finding a head- 
less barrel, which they duly placed on the 
top of the water-butt at the corner of the 
.parsonage. On the barrel the elder balanced 
a board, and mounting this unsubstantial 
structure with the deacon’s assistance, he 
succeeded in gaining a good view of the sit- 
ting-room on the first floor, but found him- 
self considerably below the window-sill of 
the upper chamber. The lower room was 


quite empty, but a lamp was dimly burning 
on the centre-table, 

“ Kin you see?” whispered the deacon, in 
a voice which might have been heard for a 

hundred yards, 

“No,” returned Elder Pilberry, “ not high 
enough,” 

“ Hey?” 

“Not high enongh.” 

“Will the choppin’-block do?” asked the 
deacon, with a gesture towards the wood-pile, 

“ Yes, hand it up.” 

It was rather heavy, but the deacon suc- 
ceeded with some difficulty in bringing it to 
the water-butt and passing it up to the elder, 
The latter placed it firmly in the centre of 
the board, and mounted it carefully, holding 
on to the spouting to steady himself. With 
the aid of this last addition to his pedestal, 
Mr. Pilberry now found the rim of bis hat 
about on a level with the lower panes of Mrs, 
Gray’s windows. Letting go the spout, he 
raised himself on his tiptoes and prepared to 
take a leisurely survey of the apartment; 
but at this critical junctnre the parson’s dog, 
which was chained in the barn, suddenly be- 
came suspicious that something was going 
wrong, and forthwith set up such a terrific 
howling and barking that the deacon was 
frightened nearly out of his wits. This sud- 
den loss of his presence of mind on the part 
of Deacon Tarbox was fatal to the success 
of the Elder Pilberry’s observations, for the 
former fell in consternation against the wa- 
ter-butt with such force as to upset his com- 
panion’s equilibrium, and to cause the over- 
throw of barrel, board and chopping-block 
together, thereby precipitating Mr, Pilberry 
through the sitting-room window with most 
astonishing velocity, and landing him on the 
floor with a crash of broken glass which 
might have been heard for half a mile. 

It was fully two minutes before the elder 
sufficiently recovered himself to realize what 
had happened. His first impression was 
that there had been an earthquake, but this 
idea gradually resolved itself into the convic- 
tion that the day of judgment had arrived. 
He seemed surrounded by a blaze of fire- 

works, and he only awoke from the influence 
of this optical illusion to tind himself held 
fast in the bony clutches of an infuriated 
female, who was rapidly removing his hair 
in handfuls, apparently with the idea of ob- 
taining enough to fill a mattress, 

“I say!” shouted the elder. “Confound 
it! Git out! Let me go, will you?” 
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“Tet you go!” screamed the woman, ~ 


shrieking at the top of her voice, and shak- 
ing him violently by the collar, “ NoI wont. 
Come on! I’ve got him! Fire! Murder! 
Robbers! I’ve got him!” 

“ Do you—you know—who—I—1—I am 
exclaimed Mr. Pilberry, his remark rendered 
somewhat disjointed as a result of his antag- 
onist’s shaking, 

“No, nor I don’t care who you are!” 
shouted the woman, “ Murder! mur—” 

A violent tussle ensued, the elder using 
his most desperate endeavors to escape, and 
the enemy hanging to him with the tenacity 
of a bull-terrier, the only appreciable result 
being the removal of the greater portion of 
the clothing of both combatants. In the 
midst of the melee the door burst suddenly 
open, and Doctor Amadeus Brown entered 
in astate of great excitement. 

“ For Heaven's sake,” he exclaimed, “ what 
is the matter? Elder Pilberry! Nancy! Let 
go that gentleman at once. Dv you know 
who he is?” 

“No,” said Nancy; “ who is he?” 

“ He’s—why, bless my soul !—he’s an elder 
of the church.” 

“ He’s an elder of the church!’ exclaimed 
Nancy, drawing off and looking at the dilap- 
idated Pilberry contemptuously. “And so 
elders in the church come round smashin’ 
the minister’s winders in this ’ere way?” 

By this time the deacon had gained ad- 
mittance by some means, and he now ap- 
peared upon the scene, with his eyes fixed 
upon the doctor solemnly. He was deter- 
mined that the elder'’s unfortunate plight 
should not deter him from his righteous 
purpose. 

“Doctor Brown,” he exclaimed, slowly, 
“how cum you in this house ?” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the doctor, “I 
will answer that question by asking another, 
Pray how came you here ?” 

The deacon might have replied that it was 
very evident how Mr. Pilberry got there, and 
that as for himself, he came in through the 
back’ kitehen—but that would hardly have 
comported with the dignity of his errand. 

“ We came,” he said, “in pursuance of our 
dooty as selectmen of this village. Itisa 
painful dooty, but we must do it. You hey 
been seen, Doctor Brown, in the chamber 
of Missis Gray, in the absence of her hus- 
band.” 

Nancy here burst out into aloud laugh, 
aud the doctor smiled. 
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“ Yes,” he said, “ I don’t deny it.” 

“Elder Pilberry,” exclaimed the deacon, 
“you hear that? He don’t deny it. Now, 
Doctor Brown, perhaps you hev some expla- 
nation to make—some excuse to offer. We 
are ready to hear what you hev to say.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” replied the doctor, 
looking from one to the other, and making a 
great effort to restrain a strong inclination to 
laugh, “perhaps you will not deem any ex- 
cuse necessary when I tell you that our re- 
spected pastor has this night become a happy 
father. It was a little premature perhaps, 
gentlemen, and the parson would undoubt- 
edly have remained at hone had he supposed 
the event likely to occur so soon; but it is a 
fine boy, gentlemen, and weighs eight pounds 
and a half.” 

Deacon Tarbox and Elder Pilberry hang 
their heads and looked foolish. Stammering 
out aconfused apology, they hurriedly took 
their leave, both sadder and wiser men. The 
experience was not without its results, for 
from it the elder derived a very excellent 
motto, which he never afterwards failed to 
fire at the deacon on all favorable occasions: 
“Never jump at conclusions without fust 
bein’ sure of your facks,” e 


Quick Wit.—Sir Thomas Moore was noted 
for his shrewdness and presence of mind, 
Sitting one day on the roof of his high gate 
at Chelsea, he was enjoying the beauty of 
the Thames and the sunny richness of the 
landscape, when his solitude was broken by 
the arrival of a wandering maniac, who had 
unperceived crépt up to the summit of the 
elevation, The unfortunate creature, cast- 
ing his eyes downwards from the parapet to 
the foot of the tower, suddenly conceived 
the idea of hurling Sir Thomas from the 
roof. “We'll immortalize ourselves, Tom,” 
shrieked he, grasping the chancellor by the 
wrist with a hand of iron. “Come! we'll 
leap tu the ground, and be remembered 
through all coming time as the greatest jump- 
ers of the age.” “Pooh! pooh!’ said Moore, 
coolly; “anybody could jump from up here 
to the ground. Let us rather, if we wish to 
leave a brave name te posterity, go below 
and jump from the ground to the roof. That 
will be a feat worth priding ourselves upon.” 
“Agreed !” screamed the maniac; and hurry- 
ing together down the stairs, Sir Thomas 
was enabled tosummon the servants and 
have the poor wretch secured. 
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BY MRS, FANNY PALMER. 


A SLANT bar of morning sunshine filtered 
through the syringa bush, with its snowstorm 
of blossoms, into the kitchen window. It lay 
along the floor and touched the hem of 
Laura Waldron’s gingham dress. Laura was 
standing before the ironing-table. The plaits 
of her father’s Sunday shirt were ready laid; 
she had her hand upon the flatiron with 
which the first critical.impress was to be 
made. Laura was too good a housewife not 
to know the value of seconds at this junc- 
ture, and yet she did not proceed with her 
work, Her eyes went absently after the 
sunshine through the east window; a trem- 
ulous smile hovered about her lips. She was 
thinking to herself that she was perfectly 
happy. 

Now it takes a somewhat rare combination 
of circumstances to enable most folks to 
reach that purple altitude of “ perfect happi- 
ness,” and to know that they are there. But 
then, Laura, as the motherless “head” of 
her stepfather’s family, had been drilled to 


small expectations and large sacrifices. She 
had not been miserable while she drudged 
from morning till night for these half-broth- 
ers and sisters, who accepted her services as 
a matter of course, and rode roughshod over 
her forbearance; she had never considered 


that it was intended she should do anything 


else. 

One day she discovered to the contrary. 
One day the white star of love rose in her 
low horizon, bathed every common object 
with its dazzle, and then stood still at the 


zenith to guide her to the delicious experi- 


ence of her own value and supremacy. 
Laura did not state the case in just this 
way. In fact, shedid not state it at all. She 
only accepted the fact that George Claflin 
had chosen her and dowered her with his 


love, aud asked her to be his helpmate, with 


blissful gratitude; only said to herself, stand- 
ing there before the well-filled basket of fold- 
ed clothes, that she was “ perfectly happy.” 
She was all alone in the kitchen. Her 
stepfather was foreman in a machine-shop 


—Reeves and Enderby’s machine-shop—and 
had been gone to his work since seven 


o’clock. The four children had just started 
for school. Lutie, the eldest, was fifteen, 


and knew enough, folks said, for her station, 
But Laura insisted that she need not leave 
school just yet; which meant till June, when 
she was to be married. So she was all alone 
with her work—the ironing and the early 
dinner, and her happy thoughts. 

George had spent the preceding evening 
with her, and they had talked over all their 
plans. George was draughtsman, also for 
Reeves and Enderby, and in receipt of a good 
salary. He didn’t mean to spend it all on 
living, though. Laura and he were going to 
get up in the world some day, and meant to 
begin as they could hold out. He had five 
hundred dollars laid up. Did Laura think 
she could furnish the cottage they would 
rent with that? 

“O yes, splendidly.” Laura did not mean 
to convey an idea of actual splendor. Neither 
mogreet carpets, nor carved cabinets, nor 
buhl, nor bronzes are attainable with five 
hundred dollars. But as she thought of the 
fresh wall-paper, to correspond with the 
bright carpets, the Nottingham curtains, the 
couches and chairs, home made, of warm- 
toned moreen, with which her lover’s capi- 
taland her own dexterity should furnish 
their home, her fancy did invest the picture 
with a certain splendor—* the light which 


never was on sea or land.” Neither would 
she go forth quite empty-handed. There were 


some dainty china and five-spun linen which 
the mother’s legacy had secured to her first- 
born, and Laura was stealing time from 
sleep to bestow lavish needlework on mono- 


grams and frills, 
Her thoughts were busy with these prep- 


arations while her hands went on mechani- 
cally with the morning’s work. Two golden 
morning hours went by, and the clothes bars 


-were filling up rapidly. Laura stopped when 


the clock struck eleven to look into the,din- 


ner-pot, which emitted a savory steam as 
she raised the lid. It was time to add the 
carrots and mix the dumplings. She took 
up the basin in which the former lay, cut in 
slim golden wedges, and carried them to the 


stove. For months and years to come every 
feature of that moment’s scene stood photo- 


graphed before her. She never knew why 
she paused and glanced, as she did, at the 
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hands of the clock, the dimples of sunshine, 
the sleepy cat. But as she did so she heard 
the gate-latch click sharply, the gate swing 
back shortly with a slam. Then a dozen 
feet scuffling heavily along the planks, jos- 
tling their way somehow through the open 
door. She saw George Claflin clearly one of 
the crowd. Then it was all blurred for a 
minute, They stood around the couch lay- 
ing their burden down. 

“He is hurt some, Laura—the ma- 
chinery—” 

She saw then, her stepfather, not a man 
whom any one could love overmuch, a harsh, 
sileut, exacting parent towards his own, 
more harsh, and silent, and exacting towards 
her; but helpless, hurt to death now. Her 
strength came back: 

“A doctor—” 

«“O yes, two or three doctors ina few min- 
utes. We thought’ it was best to bring him 
home as soon as possible. Was there any- 
thing they could do? No use for all to 
stay.” 

The doctors came. They hadn’t much to 
say at first. The flesh wounds were bad. If 
he had been twenty years younger it would 
have been in his favor. Then, as the days 


wore away, they repeated that the flesh 


wounds were bad, and the warm weather 
unfavorable, and so on, and so on, till slowly 
poignant anxiety grew to dreary certainty. 
The injured man would never be well again. 
The wounds did not heal, the contracted 


muscles did not relax. Wrenched, and 
twisted, and maimed, he would never be of 


use any more in this world. Such was the 
verdict that came to the helpless family with 
the June skies and summer roses. 

“What is to become of them, Laura?” 


George Claflin said, as he and his betrothed 


stood talking about this sharp thrust of des- 
tiny. “Lutie might do something, I sup- 
pose, and Will can take a trade. But that 
provides for two only—” 

“ Yes, that is the question,” Laura said, as 


he paused, “I turn it and twist it, and do 


not get any answer. It was all so unexpect- 


ed. Reeves and Enderby are going to pay 
this quarter’s salary as if—as if nothing had 
happened, After that”—she stood before 
this strong man, who had her whole love 


and thoughts—a little creature with a pale 


complexion, light gray eyes, & great coll of 
sandy hair twisted quite simply—a quiver 
about her sweet red mouth—“ after that I 
don’t know indeed what is to become of us,” 
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“You are provided for, Laurie. You have 
not forgotten that this is June?” 

“No, George. But—” 

“ But what, darling ?” 

“Everything is altered now, you see.” 
They were standing close together in the 
porch. The summer. dark hid the pathos of 
her face. “I could not leave them now, 
George.” 

Perhaps he was not the first man who has 
resented unselfishness. 

“Why, Laura, what can you do for them? 
You have worn yourself out in their service 
as it is, and which of them will ever thank 
you? Lutie is as old as you were when 
your mother died. Let her take hold as you 
did.” 

Laura was crying against her lover’s shoul- 
der. “You must not tempt me,” she plead. 

“Tempt you, child! Why, I think I have 
some claim—the first claim, I should say.” 

“O George, duty has the first claim.” 

“Of course, Laura, you’re free to choose 
between us.” 

She started away from him. “ You don’t 
mean—” 

“IT don’t mean that I’m going to give you 
up, no. But it amounts to about the same 
thing. If you can’t marry me now, I'd like 
to know when you can. If these children 
stand between us now, I’d like to foresee 
when they’ll be removed. We love each 
other; we are ready to marry. I don’t ac- 
knowledge any obstacle as having a right to 
part us.” 

She did not utter any of the thoughts 
which struggled into her mind as to how he 
might have lightened and shared her load. 

“We shall have to wait. Don’t you think 
your love will bear the test of waiting?” 

“TI don’t want to wait. I want you now,” 


he answered, 


It was hard to deny him, yet strange to 
say she never thought of yielding. Out of 
her own helplessness she must find help for 
the children of her dead mother. She gave 
her strength, her wits, her very self to the 


problem of making both ends meet, when it 


was decided that the mainstay of the family 
was to be henceforth its burden, and that 
each must do what they could for their joint 
support. 

Reeves and Enderby were liberal and 


thoughtful. The injured man had been a 
valued workman, and they showed their ap- 


preciation of his services. The junior partner 
only resided in the village. It was like him 
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to come occasionally to the stricken house- 
hold. It seemed possible that some hint of 
Laura Waldron’s self-sacrifice might have 
reached his ears, for he treated her on these 
occasions with a grave studious deference, a 
kind of reverential admiration, which made 
some village gossip recollect that Mr. Ender- 
by was a widower of some fifteen years 
standing. 

The summer wore away and winter came. 
‘They took in sewing. Will earned a small 
salary in a store; Lutie had gone to a neigh- 
boring town to teach. But it was hard get- 
ting on. Just then it was proposed to Laura 
to take a boarder, an elderly literary man, 
who would pay a good price. The proposal, 
which came through Mr, Enderby, was ac- 
cepted. The parlor was given up to the 
new-comer, and so, at the end of a year, the 
gap and rent of that morning’s accident was 
patched and bridged after a fashion, and the 
family life moved on in its new grooves. 

And now, perhaps, Laura might think 
egain about that little home of her own— 
might go back to the dream which had been 
60 rudely broken. But George Claflin, hav- 
ing sullenly accepted her decision, seemed 
indifferent about revoking it. He visited 
her, just the same, as her acknowledged 
lover. Just the same? No, not the same, 
and yet it was impossible to detect the dif- 
ference. He shortened his visits after the 
parlor was rented. What was the use of 
staying later? There was no chance for 
seeing Laura, he said. True enough, there 
was not much chance -for courtship in the 
dingy little sitting-room, with the morose in- 
valid in his patent chair, and the boisterous 
inquisitive children close at hand. But if 
Laura followed him to the door at parting, 
for a little privacy, he was more apt to ex- 
press regret than anticipation: 

“This is different from what we looked 
forward to a year ago, Laurie.” 

Once she answered, “ Yes, but ‘ this’ isn’t 
to last always, George.” 

She meant to signify what she was begin- 
ning to feel, that they would soon be able 
to spare her. Claflin answered, gloomily: 

“Tt seems likely to last as long as your 
youth and energy will.” 

The words cut her. She slipped her hand 
out of his, and said “ good-night” very quiet- 
ly. Up stairs in her chamber she held the 
candle and looked sharply at her face in the 
glass, She was fading. Sheseldom thought 
about herself. She had never thought she 


was pretty, but now it strack her with an- 
guish to see how thin and worn her face 
was, her temples hollow, her cheeks white, 
She recollected that she was twenty-three, 
It came to her mind how Will had resented 
some of the boys saying she was “a taffy- 
colored little old maid ” one day. She turned 
and looked at Lutie, who had come home for 
a few days’ vacation, and was asleep in her 
bed. Lutie was fresh-tinted, delicately 
rounded. Laura felt the contrast. A sick- 
ening shudder of jealousy came over her. 

It was a bit of romance anyway that had 
brought Lutie home. One of the young 
men of the place had driven over to B——, 
where she was teaching, and brought her 
back in time for the excursion to the island, 
which was to take place in two or three days, 

Laura thought to herself that probably 
George would have liked to go also, only that 
of late she never could goanywhere. It was 
hard for him to have her tied so. But the 
need wasn’t as pressing as it had been, and 
she would begin to break away from her 
bondage. She would go on the excursion 
with the rest, Why, George would begin to 
think she was a little old maid, too, if ho. 
never saw her in anything but a gingham 
dress and check apron. She went to her 
drawer and got out a white pique, somewhat 
yellow and old-fashioned. Late as it was 
she set to work ripping, contriving, altering; 
and finally trying on, with flushed cheeks 
and heavy eyes, with the determination to “do 
up” the suit on the morrow, and be thus pre- 
pared for the excursion, George had not 
spoken of it, but of course he would go when 
he found she was ready. 

George did not make the discovery, how- 
ever. He came in for afew moments the 
night before, heard Lutie and young Carden 
discuss their plans, but appeared so oblivious 
to the possibility of Laura’s going that pride 
and-shyness made it impossible for her to 
open her lips. 

She helped Lutie off when the time came, 
early of a long bright June afternoon, and 
then began to fold and put away her own 
unneeded dress. Suddenly she dropped it 
Her long-garnered, unsuspected heartache 
mastered her, and she cried passionately, 
What did George Claflin mean? Was he 
growing tired of her? Her eyes flashed as 
she dried them. She must know what he 
meant. She was the last one to hold him to 
an irksome bond, 

In the early days of their engagemens 
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Laura had gone a few times to meet her lover 
near the shop as he came from work, She 
thought she would go to-day. They could 
talk as they walked, 

It was a long time since Laura had dressed 
herself so carefully as she did that day. She 
looped her hair in braids as Lutie did, and 
put on the pretty white dress, after all, and 
fastened her mother’s gold beads around her 
throat. Toward six o’clock she started. It 
was a long walk to the machine-shop. It 
seemed very pleasant to Laura to leave the 
street and linger along the river bank. Her 
jealousy appeared morbid to her now. She 
felt in harmony with the sweet summer 
scene, 

She had walked slowly, and began to won- 
der at length why George did not come, She 
passed group after group going home, but 
not him, At last she was close to the shop. 
Mr. Enderby was coming out, and lifted his 
hat to her in his grave fashion. 

“Is George Claflin in the shop, sir?” she 
asked, hesitating. 

Mr. Enderby looked at her. “ George went 
down to the island this afternoon,” he said, 

“ He need not have been so sly if he wanted 
to be mean,” was Laura’s thought; and it 
kept her from showing how she was shocked, 

Mr. Enderby walked away. Laura turned 
in another direction; anywhere, not to be 
seen. It was growing dark, The river ran 
in purple and amber ripples among the reeds, 


She watched it with fascination, She did 
not think of suicide. She only longed to be 
embraced, upheld by something stronger 
than herself. Was there any such thing ex- 
cept God and death? 

Shortly the moon rose full and white. She 
crept along toward the dock to which the 
river party would soon return, and hid her- 
self in the shadow to see him pass, This 
once—then she never wanted to see him 
again. She waited and waited. At last they 
came, laughing, with music playing, carrying 
great branches of pink laurel. Laura could 
hardly stand; she shivered with the damp, 
At last George Claflin appeared, A young 
girl held his arm. He was carrying her shawl 
and flowers. It was too dark to see her face, 
but Laura felt that she was pretty. Ina few 
minutes they had all gone by. She roused 
herself to get away. It was a very lonesome 
place down among the great warehouses that 
fronted the water, and as she stepped for- 
ward a shadow fell before her and frightened 
her, 
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“Miss Waldron,” said Mr. Enderby, “ you 
ought not to be here alone. Let me walk 
home with you.” 

*Ono—” 

“You will not deny me when you know 
how very much I wish to.” He drew her 
cold hand within his arm. 

She dared not refuse. They walked on in 
rapid silence, 

“Miss Waldron,” said Mr. Enderby, at 
last, “ will you forgive me a plain question? 
Is George Claflin anything to you?” 

It was a minute before she could answer. 
She knew why the question was put; she 
knew how she must answer it, At length 
she said, faintly, “ Nothing.” 

Again they walked on in silence till Mr. 
Enderby spoke: 

“Miss Waldron, I know that you have 
never thought of me asa lover. It is need- 
less to remind you of my age or my preten- 
sions, I only want to say to-night that my 
uneventful career has had many sorrows, and 
never so great a joy as has come to me 
through the lovely idyl of your life. I have 
watched more keenly than you can guess, I 
think I have seen the transparent all. Is it 
of any use for me to tell you how my heart 
longs for you and your trouble? longs to pro- 
tect and shelter you from any further pain? 
Laura, is it of any use?” 

She released herself somehow from his 
support. They were under the thick-leaved 
larches now of the village street, the moon- 
beams filtering in silver through their screen, 

“Mr Enderby ”—she wrung her hands in 
her pain—*O no—O, why should I have 
given you cause ?” 

“Hush, child. You have given me no 
cause, It is all my own presumption, But 
do not answer me to-night. Think a little 
of what I can be to you, what I can give you, 
before you speak. And if George Claflin is 
nothing to you—” 

She laid her hand upon his arm, 

“ Let me speak, Mr. Enderby, now. I musé 
speak. I said he was nothing; heis not, But 
I can never love any other man.” 

“Tt is he, then—” 

“ Yes, it is he who has outgrown his pref- 
erence.” 

“And yet he has complained of you.” 

“ He had no right to.” 

“He said that he was not sufficient for 
you, and I believed he said what was true.” 

“ He did not believe what he said, Mr, 
Enderby. He knows that only a sense of 


duty has made me deny him. He knows 
now that it is for him to speak and claim 
me—” 

“What, now? Yet you said—” 

“Said he was nothing to me, because he 
will not be. To-day—” 

“Laura, stop a moment. Do not judge 
him for to-day.” 

“T can never forgive him—” 

“Not when you know that it was I who 
sent him against his will by appealing to his 
pride? Laura, it is I who have encouraged 
him to lose faith in you—to suspect that he 
failed to satisfy you. I—who have made 
him jealous of you—I believed that I was 
doing right. And I—I loved you.” 

Laura had been brave in her abasement; 
now she was humble. e 

“The young lady with whom you saw him 
to-day is my niece, Miss Waldron, a school- 
girl here on a visit;.at my request he accom- 
panied the poor girl, who is so disfigured by 


the scars of a burn 
society.” 

Laura drooped her head. 

“ Miss Waldron,” pursued hex 
“ George Claflin is coming towards te." 'Let - 
me give you back to him as my amend. mr 


Late that summer night Laura at 


laid her head upon her pillow. Her bead, 
was giddy, but her heart was at rest. Géorge, :, 
and she understood all now; how Ge 
had grown jealous of Mr. Enderby, and, too 


proud to urge Laura to fidelity, had stood | 4x 


aloof to bide the issue. And Laura had tola* 


her pitiful little story, and ended by once oe 


more declaring herself “ perfectly happy.” 
In September this “ perfect happiness” 
was consummated by marriage. And the 
five hundred dollars did actually buy splen- 
dors, for Laura’s cottage home and its essen- 


tials of furniture were a bridal gift from Mr. 
Enderby. 


Tue note-books to which I resort from 
time to time for facts, hints and suggestions, 
to be duly laid before the great public of 
BALLOvu’s MAGAZINE in a form which they 
and its conductors have been pleased to 
think entertaining, contain some jottings re- 
lating to various remarkable occurrences 
which I have known, or of which I have 
heard during the last five-and-twenty years. 
I propose now to collect a few of them into 
one sketchy chapter, which will possibly be 
the more interesting as these reminiscences 
are entirely disconnected, relating to widely 
different times, persons and events. The 
first is a short army experience, related to 
me by a captain of my regiment, who was 
formerly a sergeant in Ellsworth’s Zouaves, 


L 


The first engagement in which we partici- 
pated was signalized by a performance of 6 
man in our company, which we always re- 
membered as something remarkable, 

We had in the company a soldier whom 
I will call Nick; a careless jolly boy, not 
very conspicuous in the way of thorough 
performance of duty, but always popular 
with his comrades for his many good quali- 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


ties, Some had expressed a doubt whether 
Nick would behave well under fire; but all 
such doubts were soon put to flight when 
the occasion came. The line was marched 
up and halted under a severe fire, and we 
were ordered to commence firing. 

“Take it cool, boys—take it cool!” said 
the captain, lighting a cigar, with an appear 
ance of composure which he certainly did 
not feel; for the bullets were singing over us 
with an alarming noise, and two or three of 
the men had already been stretched out by 
them. “ Fire low, and don’t hurry.” 

I kept my eye pretty well on Nick, and I 
was glad to see that he was doing his duty 
bravely, sending the bullets toward the ene- 
my as fast as practicable, and apparently 
taking careful aim. Suddenly, after a dis- 
charge, and when he was about reloading, 
he exclaimed: 

“Now that’s a pretty go, sergeant, I fired 
my ramrod that time!” 

This, by the way, is no uncommon occur- 
rence among new troops when first in action, 
The withdrawing of the rammer is one of 
the last motions in loading; and in his hurry 
to fire, the recruit often neglects it. On this 
occasion it was easy to supply the want, as 
the muskets of several of our killed and 
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ed;Nick ahothet “pamrod,'and he 
‘to ‘fight splendidly ‘while “the: ang gagement 

lasted,” énfled “by the retireinept ‘Of the 

enemy: We ocetipied bur ground thay 
and the. next morhiitgfollowed their retreat.’ 
_ We passegover. the: they. had. held 

day before, about ‘two handr d: yards-in 
front of our owh., We foul e Hidenees” of 
the fight in ‘the, presence or half ‘dozen’ 
dead still lying’ “where they ‘fell, ayd ‘some 
aecoutrements and unserviceable gunslying 
about... The woundéd had of course .been 
removed, Suddenly,’as the cofwnn moved 
throiigh ‘the’ thin ‘wood, which thé ‘enemy. 
had held, I héard Nick cry outs 

“By ‘thunder, boys, there’s my * 

A gpeat sycamore tree Sfo0d near our. 
of marth, and a Confederate soldier, was 
pinned to .it’ by a ramrod dtiven straight: 
through his body and far into the trank of. 
the tree. The man’s head and Shoulders 
had settled back as he* died, so. that the 
weight of the body did not rest on thei ram- 
rod, but the latter kept it in place against 
the tree. His gun lay: half. cocked at. his 
feet, just as it had fallen. from his hands’ 
when the strange missile struck him. ag 

To make certain that’ his own shot had. 
been the cause of this singular casualty, Nick 
had obtained leave to go and examine the: 
ramrod, He identified it at once as his own, 
by a mark on the head. 

“That'll do for once, Nick,” remartcsd the 
captain, as the former rejoined the company. 
“But. you must not use that kind of ammu- 
nition any more; it is rather expensive.” ~ 

It is not strange that after this occurrence 
this soldier went by the namé of Ramrod- 
Nick. 

The next incident relates to a remarkable 
escape from drowning. It happened many 
years ago; but the parties concerned are 
quite well known to me. 


II. 


Tt was toward evening of a midsummer 
day that a gentleman residing on the Ameri- 
can shore of the Niagara, having urgent busi- 
ness just across the river, but being unable 
to find a boatman to take him over, resolved 
to try the passage alone. He knew nothing 
of boating on this broad, swift and danger- 
ous stream, and he must have known that 
his action, under the circumstances, was at- 
tended with grave hazards; but the emer- 
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gency was a pressing one, and he only did 
what ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Americans would have done under those cir- 
_cumstances—went ahead and took the re- 
“sponsibility. 

% In addition to the other dangers of this 
“proceeding, he could not swim a stroke; nor 
fiad he ever attempted to row a boat. 

«’ But he found a boat though he could not 
_fmgca boatman. Unfortunately for him, it 
a narrow, slender, curvelike structure, 
“built only4for speed, not at all for safety, in 
wiiich no man but an experienced boatman 
“could safely trust himself. But intent only 
6n reaching the Canadian shore before sun- 


a set and fulfilling his engagement, our adven- 


. turer pushed out and manned the oars as 
‘vigoroasly as‘an expert. He pulled out into 
the current, near ‘the centre of the stream ; 
cand: there he. immedfately found that the 
bow of, the boat was whirled around, and 
thie, boat’ itself hurried d6#n stream, spite of 
sutmost ~exertions. There would have . 
been.no danger in allowing“ it.to drift. with 
the stream, ‘except the danger of being car- 
ried out,into: ‘Ontario, miles bé- 
low} arid the chances were that he might be 
picked up by. passing. vessel qu steamboat, 
or rescued from the: shore, beforg that could 
happen... But he Was pot fet cont@ht to ac- 


‘knowledge that he not rowPacross the 


current; aind he: ‘gave a series-of furious. pulls 


gt the Jarboard oar,-with the object of bring:, 


ing the bow, around, ‘He. stteceede ¥. the 
boat drifted’ breadsfle-to inté a.wide @ddy or 
whirl’ in which’ the river and was’ 


‘immediately capsizedpour unfortunate navi” 


gator befng sent sprawling unger the Waters 

It is generally believed thava human be- 
‘ing who is unable to gwim will rise*to the 
surface three timess before ginking finatly in 
deep places. Such, At least, is” often: thd. ” 
casé; and such was the goo | ortune of” this 
man, He sdnk—how. far he cannot: tell— 
and then, shot upward again, Ag his head. ‘- 
emerged from the water, he ‘saw ‘the boat.” 
floating bottom upward within a yard of. 
him. He made a frantic grasp for” it, missed - 
it, and again sank. * 

He had the presence of mind to oe aes 
mouth closed, dnd to hold his. breath. He 
says that as he went down the second time’ * 
he realized, coolly And: ¢alnily, the horrors of 
his situation, and collected himself for~ ane 
other effort to reach the boat when he should’ 
rise again, He knew that unless "he-coufd 
reach it, he was certaiiuly a dead man, 
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The light of the sun burst on him again; 
his head was above the water, and the boat, 
dallying with the eddy, was a trifle nearer to 
him than before, He grasped again for it— 
again missed it—and down he sank, 

The next few seconds were dreadful ones 
to him. Life and death balanced on the 
position of that boat. He knew it; but, 
powerless in the water as he would have 
been in the middle of a burning prairie, he 
could do nothing but wait the event. 

He rose for the last time. The boat was 
no further away than before—and he threw 
out his arms with one last desperate effort 
to seize it. He sank again; his head was 
under; the waves swept over him and gur- 
gled horribly in his ears—when—God be 
praised !—there was a jerk on his arm, and a 
sharp stinging pain in his hand. He found 
himself dragged by the hand half out of the 
water, as the boat went down again with 
the current; and seizing hold of the keel he 
_ was able to raise himself so as to lie upon it, 
and was, therefore, out of immediate danger. 

The accident that had preserved him was 
truly wonderful. The rudder was not hung 
in its place; and his finger had caught one 
of the little rings to which it was usually 
suspended, in that last desperate effort for 
life. His, whole weight was sustained and 
towed after the boat by that one finger, un- 
til he could fasten a firmer grasp on the 
keel; and he had been literally preserved 
from drowning by a finger’s breadth. 

' After floating down two miles or more he 
was discovered and rescued from his peril- 
ous position by some fishermen who were 
setting a seine. Since this perilous adven- 
ture, the hero has put in practice two excel- 
lent resolutions, which will probably still 
further protong his life; first, never to begin 
a dangerous undertaking for which he is 
certainly incompetent; and second, to learn 
to swim. 

The next incident occurred in the Penn- 
sylvania oil regions. It made an impression 
on me at the time which is not yet effaced. 


Very many of my readers have heard or 
read of the divining-rod—an instrument 
much celebrated and used in former centu- 
ries, though little known in our day. Usu- 
ally, it was a forked branch of witch-hazel, 
by the use of which in proper hands, the ex- 
istence of water and precious metals beneath 
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the surface of the earth could be detected, 
The forks of the stick were firmly grasped in 
the hands of the diviner, when, upon pass- 
ing over the hidden treasure, the stick would 
slowly revolve and point downward to the 
exact spot where the searcher was to dig. 

Such was the story; a story over which I 
have often laughed in my boyhood, wonder- 
ing how people could be so foolishly credu- 
lous. But there are many popular beliefs 
which we laugh at before we have had any 
real acquaintance with the subjects of them, 
which we do not laugh at afterward ; and so it 
was with this, What I saw of the divining- 
rod as used in the oil regions taught me at 
last to be respectful toward the superstitions 
of those who are honest in their belief, how- 
ever absurd that belief may seem. And this, 
reader, is the only true rule. We live in an 
age of wonders; and things that you and I 
are willing to pronounce impossible are hap- 
pening every day. 

The privacy of our shanty upon the bluff 
at Pit Hole, was invaded one morning by a 
loquacious, long-haired man, with a green 
bag under his arm, who wanted us to come 
out and test his divining-rod with him. 

“Test your which?” asked Keith. 

“ My divining-rod; show you if there’s any 
oil about here, and if there is, show you just 
where to put down for it.” 

“Nonsense,” said Keith, 

“ Fact!” asserted the long-haired, solemnly, 

“Humbug!” rejoined Keith. 

“It wont hurt you to try,” argued the man, 

“ That's true,” said I, “ We've got plenty 
of time to-day; let’s go out and try it, just 
for the fun of the thing.” 

And “ just for the fun of the thing,” Keith 
consented. We went out near the edge of the 
bluff, and the diviner, as 1 will call him, pro- 
duced from his green bag a curious instru- 
ment resembling as much the governor of a 
steam-engine as anything I can think of. It 
had two curved arms, connected to a straight 
piece of wood, on the end of which was a 
metal ball, as large as a small orange. The 
whole affair could easily be carried in the 
hand, and was perhaps two feet in length. 

“TI thought the witch-hazel was always 
used for this purpose,” I remarked. 

“This is much better,” replied the diviner, 

“What is that ball?” Beith inquired, 

“That's a secret,” was the answer. “ No- 
body but myself knows how to make thes 
rods. I got the secret from an old Indian 
who died long ago, and I don’t mean to part 
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with it. But come; now I'll see if any oil is 
to be found here.” ; 

“ You fool,” said Keith, losing his patience, 
“of course there’s no oil on this high land, 
They find it in the bottoms on the streams, 
not up here, Don’t you know that?” 

“Do you know where it may be found 
yet ?” the other retorted. Keith gave a con- 
temptuous “humph,” and the diviner pro- 
eeeded. He grasped the circular arms of 
the rod firmly in his hands, holding the ball 
upright before him, about on the line of his 
head, and walked slowly off. He had not 
taken six steps when the ball began to turn. 

“ Look,” he cried, as we accompanied him, 
to observe the effect of his experiment, 
* jook how hard I hold it.” 

He did appear to be exerting all his power 
to keep the ball upright. He crouched as 
he walked, that he might brace himself to 
give play to the muscles, and grasped the 
stick with all his might. I was satisfied 
from what I saw that he exerted all his mus- 
cular strength. Nevertheless the ball swung 
slowly downward, until the machine was 
entirely reversed, the bal! being nearest the 
ground! 

“ What do you think of that?” the diviner 
triumphantly asked. 

“Do you mean to say that there's oil un- 
der your feet ?” Keith demanded. 

“Most certainly there is. This instru- 
ment can’t lie.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Keith, 

“ Let me try,” I requested; and I took the 
instrument into my hands, and holding it 
just as its owner had,1 walked over the 
same strips of ground. But the ball re- 
mained perfectly upright; the instru:nent 
never turned or even moved in my hands. 

“O, that’s not strange,” the diviner said, 
hastening to the rescue of his rod, “ You're 
not a proper agent, sir; there are not many 
who are. There is some contrary influence 
in your body, which prevents the rod from 
working.” 

“Contrary fiddlesticks!” Keith growled. 
® You mean that it will work in your hands, 
and not in any other; you might as well say 
it, I think,” and he winked tome. “I could 
make one that would move in my hands,” 

“Suppose you try this one,” the diviner 
suggested, not in the least aggravated by 
Keith’s bantering. “You look as though 
you might be an agent.” 

“I think I could bea pretty good agent 


for the exposure of all such humbugs as 


this,” was the reply; and Keith took hold of 
the rod and moved off as I had done. Hard- 
ly had he begun to walk when the ball com- 
menced to turn! 

“Hold on to it, Keith—hold on to it, old 
fellow!” I exclaimed, following it. He need- 
ed no encouragement from me to do so, I 
saw him set his teeth together, and strain 
every nerve of his great strength to keep 
the rod upright, while the perspiration start- 
ed out on his forehead, And spite of all he 
could do to prevent it, the ball described a 
half circle as the stick moved in his hands, 
and quickly pointed to his feet. 

“ How’s that?” quietly asked the diviner. 

“Tl try that again,” muttered Keith, per- 
fectly amazed at the result, “I'll try that 
again.” 

“ Fifty times, if you wish,” was the reply. 
“There is certainly oil underneath us, and 
you are one of the best agents to find it with 
the rod that I ever saw.” 

Keith went to work systematically this 
time. He took off both coat and vest, rolled 
up his shirt-sleeves and took a strong care- 
ful hold on the rod, The result was precise- 
ly the same as before. It promptly turned 
in his hands, until its position was reversed. 

The diviner soon went on his way rejoic- 
ing, with our permission to refer inquirers as 
to the merits of his rod, to us; and we went 
back to our shanty. 

“ Keith,” Lasked, “couldn’t you honestly 
keep that thing from moving?” 

“No—hang me if I could. It turned in 
spite of me.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Tt beats the devil.” That was all he 
could be induced to say. 

The reader will want to know what I think 
of it. I have only to say that I have never 
arrived at any conclusion. The facts which 
I have simply stated, just as they occurred, 
open a wide field for research which I shall 
not attempt to explore in this place. It must 
be added, in justice to the diviner, that oil 
has since been discovered on the high lands 
in those regions. Now let the curious read- 
er inquire—first, whether the movement of 
this instrument indicated its presence—sec- 
ond, what caused it to move—and third, why 
it would not move in my hands. 

The last of the present articles relates to 
the most curious character I ever knew; one 
of whose parallel I have never heard, 
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IV. 

With my earliest recollections is connected 
Phil Hawkins, as he was always called—an 
old fellow who lived a life of half industry, 
half vagabondage, about the village. He 
had served long in the British army, and 
had participated in some of the most famous 
battles of the Peninsular War, under Wel- 
lington. He was an odd, shambling kind of 
creature, good-natured and rather stupid, 
and with habits and physical endurance 
which would never be looked for in a man, 
or any human creature. He had been known 
to sleep out of doors, in the fence-corners, 
on cold winter mghts, from mere choice, 
without the least intoxication. On more 
than one occasion he drank a basin of spirits 
of turpentine, on a wager, in the presence 
of many people. He had the very unusual 
formation of a double row of teeth all around, 
in each jaw. Incredible as it may seem, the 
deliberate eating of window-glass was a mere 
pastime to him. What his stomach must 
have been made of we can only conjecture; 
but the fact that he did on numerous occa- 
sions chew and swallow a whole pane of 
glass, is well authenticated. More than this, 
he performed the same feat more than once 
with a heavy glass tumbler—biting out a piece 
of thick glass, chewing it fine, and swallowing 
it, till the whole tumbler was disposed of. 
These are extraordinary statements; but I 
shail presently state how they were authen- 
ticated. 

Hawkins lived to an old age, notwithstand- 
ing this astonishing abuse of his body; and 
when he finally died it was suspected that 
his death was not natural. A post mortem 
examination revealed the presence of strych- 
nine in his stomach; and his medical attend- 
ant,a drunken but otherwise able doctor, 
was arrested. An investigation showed that 
the administration of a small quantity of 
strychnine in this case would have been the 
proper treatment, but that the stomach con- 
tained too much; and the doctor was, there- 
fore, indicted and tried for manslaughter in 
causing the death of Hawkins by adminis- 
tering to him an excessive dose while intox- 
icated. 

I heard the trial that followed, and in 


- many respects it was the most remarkable 


* one that I ever listened to. It was first 
proved by the defence, that although the ef- 
fect of death by strychnine is to cause the 
most vivlent contortions of the limbs, and to 


** leave the limbs and body writhed and bent 
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out of shape after death, with the muscles 
all rigid, the body of Hawkins, on the con- 
trary, was limp and pliable, as were the 
limbs. Then witness after witness, to the 
number of at least a dozen, came on and 
testified of the many occasions on which 
they had seen the deceased drink turpentine 
and eat glass, as well as sleep out of doors 
in the winter; and after all this, the jury 
were seriously appealed to to say whether 
such a man could be killed by the adminis- 
tration of any quantity of poison! It was a 
bold and novel defence; but it made an im- 
pression, which, coupled with the condition 
of the body after death, told in favor of the 
prisoner. Medical men were of the opinion 
that Hawkins’s death was caused by the poi- 
son administered by the defendant; but they 
could not satisfactorily account for the un- 
usual condition of the body. The defence 
did not fail to contend that this was conclu- 
sive evidence that his stomach was hardened 
beyond all impression, and that he died of 
disease, and not of poison. Nevertheless, the 
quantity found in his stomach was sufficient 
to kill two ordinary men. 

It was one of those cases in which a jury 
rarely agree on a verdict. After two days of 
deliberation this jury stood equally divided, 
as at first, and were discharged. A second 
trial resulted also in a disagreement, and 
then the doctor was discharged from custo- 
dy; and there this singular case ended. We 
shall probably never know just what killed 
Phil Hawkins, 


Goop MANNERS IN TEACHING.—If there 
is no great potency in what is called high 
breeding, no one can so ill afford to dispense 
with its aid as the educator. The charm 
which it lends seKdom fails to win the ad- 
miration and respect of youth, and adds new 
beauty to the truths which they impart, yet 
how many teachers there are, in the schools 
of our State to-day, who are, or appear to be, 
ignorant of the commonest rules of polite- 
ness! Said a young lady—a pupil in the 
High School of one of our largest towns—* [ 
think it is an insult to us girls to put over us 
as an example such a woman as our precep- 
tress! She may know books, but she don’t 
know decency.” And then followed a cata- 
logue of sins against good manners of which 
she had been guilty in the presence of her 
scholars, for which a girl of ten years should 
have blushed. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


STEPHENS. 


BY A. 


CIAPTER XLIL 


AN ADVENTURE WITH THE TERRIBLE KU- 
KLUX. 


I was the only inside passenger in the 
stage. Ilitherto I had supposed the Ku- 
Klux fellows to be a sort of political vigilance 
committee, self-charged with the duty of 
wiping out all anti-slavery, anti-Dixie opin- 
ions (together with the holders of the same), 
with a view to the possible resurrection of 
the “lost cause.” For instance, if a North- 
ern man were to go South to establish him- 
self in business and make much parade of 
his war sentiments, I supposed he would do 
well to look out for himself pretty sharp. 
Such a person, I had presumed, would be 
considered fair game by the Ku-Klux. But 
that a youngster like myself, with no ex- 
pressed views of politics and merely travel- 
ling through the country, would be molested, 
I had not believed. I couldn’t see the mo- 
tive for it—which merely showed that I en- 
tirely misunderstood the nature and design 
of this famous organization. 

1 had never made a practice of carrying 
pistols, knives, or any sort of weapons. Un- 


der any ordinary circumstances it is quite 
unnecessary in the North if a fellow keeps 
out of places where he has no business to be, 
But at setting out on this Southern tour, 
Tom had given me his army revolver and 
urged me to keep it handy. It was a prodig- 
iously heavy thing, however. I carried it 
in my coat a few hours after starting, but it 
felt so uncomfortable and sagged down so, 
that I slipped it into my travelling bag and 
carried it the rest of the way. Indeed it 
was there on the morning in question. What 
Biddy had said made me a little uneasy 
though. The more I thought it over, the 
more uneasy I grew; that is usually the way, 
My thoughts began to wander to my pistol. 
I got it out, looked to the caps, revolved the 
chamber. Being alone in the stage I had a 
chance to manceuvre without attracting ob- 
servation. Then I reconnoitered out of the 
window. We were passing a large house, a 
planter’s place probably, up from the road, 
and shortly after came to a sort of “ corners” 
of half a dozen shabby houses and shops 
with another tavern. Here the stage stopped 
and another man came out and got up with 
thedriver. I hadaglimpse ofhim. He was 
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a “sand-hiller” probably—* sand-hiller” or 
“low-downer,” as the poor whites of the cot- 
ton States used to be called. They were 
about as low down in poverty and degrada- 
tion as human beings in a civilized country 
could well be. All the result of slavery, our 
Northern people said. And yet these very 
“low-downers” made the best fighting men 
the “lost cause’ had. 

Leaving the “ tavern,” we entered a barren 
tract, unfenced and partially covered with 
low pine thickets. A kind of gipseyish look- 
ing place it was. Under the present circum- 
stances I did not much admire it. Presently 
the stage pulled up. There were voices. I 
looked aslant-wise through the window. 
Two men were getting up—wayside passen- 
gers whom we had overtaken, probably. But 
I saw the handle of a pistol in the waistband 
of one of them. He was a rather rough- 
looking customer, too. I grew still more 
uneasy, though there was, 1 assured myself, 
nothing very suspicious in this circumstance. 
Pistols were not an uncommon spectacle in 
these regions. 

We went on fora mile more. Then ona 
sudden I heard the galloping of horses, and 
looking through the small oval light behind, 
saw three equestrians closing up. Dark- 
bearded men they were, of the slouched hat 
persuasion. In my present frame of mind 
they looked to me to be dangerous charac- 
ters. They said nothing that I could distin- 
guish to the men on the stage. Perhaps 
they would pass us and go their ways. But 
they didn’t. Their horses were reined in to 
the pace of the stage. That was a little om- 
inous. I began to grow scared and cast an- 
other glance to my revolver. All at once 
the stage turned sharply to the left out of 
the main road—into a rough by-road leading 
off among the low pines. Bumperty-bump 
over knolls and logs! The horsemen had 
turned in after it, too! There was no longer 
any doubt about it in my mind. They were, 
as the late Col. James Fisk, Jr. would have 
said, “ railroading’? me to some out o’ the 
way nook where the coroner would be at a 
loss to find my remains. Clearly, I had bet- 
ter be looking out for myself. What was to 
be done? I wouldn’t sit there boxed up and 
waiting for my brains to be blown out, I 
had wild thoughts of getting the start of 
them by knocking out the glass behind and 
shooting t:.e three mounted ruffians out of 
the hole, and then taking chance with the 
deck passengers with my other three barrels. 
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But a wholesome horror of such a slaughter- 
ous proceeding restrained me, The thicket 
of shrubby pines came close up to the side 
of the stage. A fellow could leap out and 
leg it off through the thick boughs. Not a 
very brave plan, but then they were six to 
one—seven with the driver, who was doubt- 
less the biggest scamp of the let. But 
wouldn’t they fire at me as I jumped, pepper 
me with their revolvers? Doubtless they 
would. But then I had got to be fired at 
anyway, and should probably be worse pep- 
pered if I stayed. There was my trunk and 
travelling-bag, though. Pretty plight I should 
be in without those—but what’s a fellow’s 
trunk in comparison with his life! Al these 
things went through my mind like an elec- 
tric alphabet. In a second I had decided to 
jump out and risk it. Clutching my revolver 
I thrust back the door and leaped! Struck 
with a prodigious twist and wabble of my 
legs in a heap of brush, but plunged in 
among the pine boughs and ran for life. I 
was so flustered that to this day I couldn’t 
swear that they fired. Still 1 think they 
must have done so. I didn’t hear the balls 
whistle, but that was because | was running 
so. They all shouted savagely: 

“Hillo! Hillo!” 

“Come back !” 

“ No use for ye to run!” 

“Stop, you d— fool!” 

“ Hold up!” 

But I didn’t hold up much, Nature has 
blessed me with a pair of legs that might be 
made to show “speed” with proper training. 
I went through those pines at a regular 
“Dexter” rate. 

I heard them after me, but soon distanced 
the scoundrels. Indeed I think I must have 
run considerably over a mile before I even 
stopped to get breath or listen. Didn’t hear 
anything of therh behind; but perhaps they 
were surrounding me, or trying to cut me 
off somewhere. I took to my heels again 
and showed them better time than they saw 
at “ Bull Run,” even. (By the way, what a 
spectacle we, as a nation, must have pre- 
sented to the world—the old military nations 
of Europe say—just after that first battle at 
Bull Run! No wonder they took courage to 
send out Maximilian and build privateers on 
the sly. But we showed points afterwards 
that they hadn’t given us credit for.) After 
Bull-Running it for another mile or two, I 
pulled up very much out of wind. I thought 
to myself that I had about as lief fight as 


ran any further. My legs ached and I began 
to get mad, That’s a characteristic of us 
Northerners, I suspect, to run first and then 
fight like the deuce al! at once. It takes the 
preliminary shank exercise to get our blood 
warmed up to the fighting heat. Toward 
the last of the war some of the most success- 
ful of our generals used to act on this necessi- 
ty of their troops and run their men fora 
mile or two into battle, and always, so far as 
my observation extended, with good effect. 
But at Bull Run this shank exercise came in 
at the wrong end of the fight. “Let ’em 
come,” I muttered; “ and we'll have it out 
right here. Not another inch will I budge 
for such a set of cutthroats.” 

Thad thoughts of going back for my trunk 
and travelling-bag, when it occurred that to 
risk my own life or take that of others for a 

suit or two of clothes and a few fine shirts 

would be entirely beneath the dignity of a 
natural-born ,sovereign of America, My 
money was safe in my pocket. 

\ I decided to strike off for B., which I sup- 
posed could not be much over eight or ten 
miles, I had a Railway Guide in my outer 
cvat-pocket. Consulting this, I calculated 
tke position of the town of B., as referred to 
the line of the railroad, must be about north- 
west. Making a running caiculation of the 
distance we had come, and taking the car- 
dinal points from the suun’s position in the 
sky, I decided what course I ought, to take, 
aud set off on it at a less fleeting pace. But 
one thicket only opened out to another with 
perhaps a stretch of sandy, brakey plain be- 
tween. I kept on, however, till near two 
o’clock in the afternoon, barely missing to 
tread plump on a rattlesnake once, which I 
only discovered crawling sluggishly between 
my feet. And after vindicating my legiti- 
mate descent from old Mother Eve by stop- 
ping to bruise up the reptile, I sat down on 
a log a while and chewed pine bark from 
the pitchy twigs. 1 presume I must have 
been hungry. There was no remedy for it 
then, however. I went on again—stopping 
ouce at a little befure five, to chew more 
pine bark—till near sunset, Shortly after 
that Isaw a bear digging brake roots, at a 
considerable distance off, and fired at him 
with my revolver, He ran off into a thicket 
with a mighty smashing of the brush, very 
much as I had run from my Ku-Klux pur- 
suers, 

Twilight came on, I was lost—in a wil- 

derness, of the extent of which I had not the 
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least idea. I began to wish I had stayed in 

the stage and fought them all. Better be 

Ku-Kluxed than starved to death. Accord- 

ing to all accounts it was a speedier means 
of exit. Thus I wandered on in bewilder- 
ment till near eight o’clock, when the distant 
blows of an axe came faintly to my ear. 
Starting off in the direction of the sound, I 
came out in a few minutes into a road, and 
saw a rough shanty of new boards some 
twenty rods up. Any place where informa- 
tion, food and drink might be obtained was 
not to be slighted just now. I hurried 
along. A man, a very tall lank man, it 
seemed to me in the gathering dusk, was 
cutting up an old pine log before the open 
door. He looked up. 

“ Good-evening,” I said. 

The man grunted and stared, 

“Is this the town of B.?” I inquired. 

There was a pause. 

“TI reckon yer be a stranger,” he observed, 
suspiciously, for all answer. 

“Tam recently from Savannah,” I replied. 
“T am going to B., to Mr. Shelton’s. Lama 
connection of his, or,” I added sotto voce, 
“T hope to be erelong.” 

“This ’ere aint in B.”’? remarked the 
man, resuming his wood-cutting with a side- 
long glance at me. , 

“Well, about how far is it to B. from 
here?” I asked, iu as pacific a tone as I 
could, 

“Wal, it mought be three looks an’ a yell, 
more nor lass,” with another glance askant, 

“ Let me see, that is about four miles, isn’t 
it?” I inquired, doubtfully. 

“Heh!” 

“I saw it was no use to press the inquiry 
further in that direction. 

“ Down this road is it?” I resumed, point- 
ing to the southward. 

“Down that ar rode,” beginning to pick 
up an armfu! of the wood. 

“Could you let me have supper here—for 
the money ?” I asked. i 

Quite a pause followed this request, dur- 
ing which he loaded his arm very high with 
the bright pine billets, then turning to go in, 
he observed from the threshold, “ I’ll see.” 

I stood waiting. Several horses stood 
thrusting their lean heads over a corral a 
little off from the shanty, trying to browse 
the neighboring bushes. Presently the man 
came to the door and said, “ yer ken come 
in.” 

I went in guardedly. A woman, whom} 
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took to be a mulatto, though the light was 


quite uncertain, was setting a corn dodger 
hot from the stove on a small table, to which 
she added a mug of cold black coffee. 

But another group attracted my attention. 
In the further end of the shanty four or five 


men were sitting round a lightstand playing 
poker—I judged it was poker from their talk 
—for asmall stake. A foul-odored kerosene 
lantern furnished them light. I paid very 
little attention to the game, however, for I 
instantly recognized one of the three horse- 


men who had ridden behind the stage, He 


was looking very hard at me, too. A horri- 
ble suspicion flashed into my mind that I 
had run into a perfect nest, a headquarters, 
of the Ku-Klux. 

Hastily drinking off the coffee I ate a doz- 
en mouthfuls of the corn bread in great in- 


ward perturbation, for I felt and saw from 
an occasional glance that the dark-bearded 
man was watching me closely. Finishing 
the coffee I laid down a dollar and walked 
out. Immediately I had crossed the thresh- 


did, I heard steps from the table toward the 
door. I didn’t tun to the road, but | should 


have liked to have done so. I expected to 
feel a bullet every step. Turning out of the 
yard I saw by a hasty backward glance, that 
the dark-bearded man was watching me 
from the doorway. As soon as I had passed 
along to where the pines hid me from view, 
I scud away on tiptoe for several hundred 
yards, then ran for it. Running myself out 
of breath I subsided into a walk, and had 
proceeded a mile and a half perhaps, when 
the noise of hoofs coming up at a gallop from 
behind again set me on the alert. I listened 
a moment, then darted out among the pines. 


I made no doubt they were pursuing me. 
With the revolver resting across my wrist, I 
waited. Two horsemen came riding noisily 
up and passed on at a great pace, the fire 
fiying from their horses’ shoes. Standing 
still till their hoof-echoes had grown faint in 
the distance, I went on for half a mile, till 
hearing them coming back, I again took ref- 
uge in a thicket till they had got by. 

Then for a long way the road crooked and 
wound on among the stunted pines. It 
must have been an hour before I came out 
to a house looming up dark and silent by 
the wayside, I pushed on. It looked as if 
I should have to make a night of it. A little 
below, however, I came to several more 
houses, from one of which, with a veranda, 
lights were floating. Voices came out from 
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the open windows. Several young ragamuf- 
fins were lurking about the door. Another 
tavern. 

I was by this time so fatigued and footsore 
as to be well-nigh desperate. Ku-Klux or no 
Ku-Kiux I must have rest. I wentin, The 


landlord seemed a gentlemanly young fellow, 
1 took courage to book my name and call tor 


a room and water to bathe off the dust and 
sweat of my fugitive tramp. 

Far too tired and worn out to eat, I tum- 
bled into bed and slept. I had walked and 


run not less than thirty miles, the most of it 


through a wilderness of pine brush and 
brakes. 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
A TALK WITH THE OLD GENTLEMAN, 


Tue sun was shining in when I waked up 
the next morning. I had slept like a log, 
after my troubles aud peregrinations. First 
taking a few sidelong observations of the 
yard and premises generally, from behind the 


window curtain, I proceeded to wash and 


dress—no small task; for in my wanderiugs 
through the pine thickets I had got my outer 
coat pitched as for a sea voyage; and all my 
combs, brushes, etc., were in my travelling- 
bag, and that had gone, together with my 
trunk, to the Ku-Klux. To a youth going 
to visit his lady-love, such a loss was dread- 
fully demoralizing. Picture him on the 
morning of the day when he is desiring 
above all things to look his prettiest, obliged 
to comb his hair with his fingers, shave with 
the little blade of his pocket knife strapped 
on his boot-leg, and scour his teeth with the 
corner of the towel. Add to these draw- 


backs a pitchy coat, a collar limp and yellow 
with yesterday’s sweat and dirt, and a glori- 
ous satin necktie shockingly drizzled with 
black coffee, drank in shameful haste and 
fear! I don’t see how a fellow could be 
worse off. I never felt more meechy save 
once. 

Well, I hope I dido’t say anything about 
the Ku-Klux that morning that I shall have 
to suffer for, either in this world or the next. 

I went down to breakfast, still keeping a 
sharp eye out for suspicious characters. But 
the coast was clear. In fact, nobody was 


about save the table girl and the obliging 
landlord. 1t was nearly nine o’clock. 1 in- 
quired for Mr. Shelton and learned that his 
residence was about two miles off. Could I 
have a horse and buggy and a boy to drive 
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me up there? Yes, he thought he could 
manage it to oblige me, 


things, to make his father-in-law, especially 
when he is in nowise certain of the old gen- 


Not that after running thirty miles 1 tleman’s ultimatum. Prospective fathers-in- 


couldn’t walk two! But [ had an insane 
horror of going footing it along, like a com- 
mon carpet-bagger; though in this case there 


was no bag. The Ku-Klux had that 
Buggy came round in a few minutes, and 


we drove off at a stunning pace, and soon 
got over the two miles. There was the 
house. There was the very piazza-post I 
had shinned down ona less auspicious oc- 
casion. But the mansion had been repaint- 


ed since the war, and the debris that littered 
the grounds at the time of my first visit was 
all cleared off. It looked smiling and, for 
aught I could see, prosperous, But there 
were no slaves crowding about as of yore— 
and only one colored man standing in the 


stable door at some distance away, and 


somehow he had lost the mien of a slave, 
and wore that of a law-abiding citizen. 

By way of making up for arrears in- my 
toilet, I had my darky boy whip up smartly. 
We went into the drive-way with a great 


rattle of wheels, flourishing of the whip and 
display of the boy’s ivory. Things had been 


a little drowsy there during the morning, I 
fancy. With a great effort I strove to rise 
superior to the disadvantages of a yellowed 
collar and a pitchy coat, and simultaneously 
we caine to a halt all standing, before the 
veranda steps. There was a sound of open- 
ing doors. A face—nobody | knew—looked 
out of the second-story window. A darky 
boy about the size of mine came out on the 
piazza and grinned at his counterpart in the 
buggy, and at the same moment I saw, com- 
ing along the hall within, a tallish elderly 
geutleman, of a clear brown complexion, with 


dark hair dashed with gray, and a gray 
mustache. I “spotted him” before he had 
got to the door. That’s the old gentleman 
sure as fate. Now for it. His countenance, 
I noticed, was lighted with a sort of mis- 
trustful smile. I guessed he had his private 
opinion who it was, Seen my photograph 


like as not, That’s an advantage everybody 
has of us now-a-days. 

“Mr. Shelton, I presume,” I said, jumping 
out and going up the steps. “My name is 
Gordon.” 

I take it to be absolutely impossible for a 
young chap to be in a state of mental ease 
and assurance necessary to doing his best, 
when for the first time he finds himself face 
to face with the man he wants, above all 


law ought to know enough to make allow- 
ance for such sheepishness; and I have no 
doubt they do, Nevertheless, I have an idea 


that a great many of them—confound ’em— 


abuse their advantage at such times shock- 
ingly. 

But Mr. Shelton did not. A warm grasp 
of the hand, and a greeting such as I do be- 
lieve only a Southerner of the old times can 
give. O! it’s a pity the war ruined so many 


of them. The more I see of Southern folks, 


the more I feel for them, and lament the 
unfortunate results of the rebellion. I blame 
and wonder at them less and less. The war 
was a lamentable necessity—only justified 
by the sincere conviction of a majority of 


Americans, that two nations ought not, can 


not be made of the United States. 

“I welcome you, sir!” exclaimed Mr, Shel- 
ton, “all the more that it gives me an op- 
portunity to say that I have allowed the war 
to make me the personal enemy of no north- 


ern man, We have expected you for a forte 
night or over,” he added, “Indeed we had 


begun to fear that you would not venture to 
come—we have acquired such a terrible rep- 
utation down here, and to-day, I regret to 
say, my sister and my daughter have gone 
for a visit to a friend’s house—Mr. Macdon- 
ald’s—some eight or ten miles, After dinner 
we will ride over for them.” 

“ But, sir,’ I exclaimed, my thoughts re- 
verting to my coat, collar and necktie, 
“that’s fortunate for me. Just at present [ 
am hardly a fit subject for ladies’ eyes—as 
perhaps you may have noticed.” 

The old gentleman cast an inquiring look 


at his guest, 

“T am fresh from the hands of the Ka- 
Klux,” I explained, with insinuating inno- 
cence. 

“ Impossible!” he cried ; then with a glance 
at the pitch, “ Tell me about it.” 

Thereupon I gave him a graphic account 
of yesterday’s adventures, of which I still 
had vivid memories. 

“T can scarcely credit it!’ he exclaimed, 
in great excitement. “I am aware of the 
existence of the so called Ku-Klux organiza- 
tion,” he went on, after a rapid turn across 
the parlor. “I will not attempt to deny the 
existence of such a league, much as I lament 
it. The idea was to keep out abolitionists, 
Every war-hardened and desperate wan 
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joined it. Nor has it been always easy for 
us, smarting under the loss of our property, 
to entirely withhold our sympathy from even 
these revengeful vindicators of our trampled 
rights. But I know that I speak the senti- 
ment of.a large majority of our best citizens, 
when I affirm that I both regret and con- 
demn the movement; for it is pure folly. 
It can do no good now; and it is doing us 
much harm. What better argument does 
the government want for its oppressive poli- 
ey! every outrage committed here goes be- 
fore the Northern people exaggerated a hun- 
dred fold by unscrupulous politicians! O, it 
is strange! But I had imagined,” he re- 
sumed a moment later, “ that we were pret- 
ty free from the workings of the league in 
this section. And even now, I can but be- 
lieve there is some mistake. Allow me to 
send down to Morris—where our B, stage 
stops—to inquire for your baggage.” 

Of course I allowed him, though I had 
small faith in such mistakes. The darkey 
boy, who was now hired to do the chores, 
was bidden to take the mules and wagon and 
go down to the stage-office. I did not hear 
the errand he was encharged with. I deemed 
the trouble thus taken wholly useless. It 
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was, therefore, with no little amazement 
that I beheld the boy returning, about half 
an hour afterwards, with the trunk and trav- 
elling-bag! 

We both stepped hastily out on the piazza, 

“Trank and bag all right, sar,” grinned 
the darkey. 

“ What did Ackley say ?” asked Mr. Sheldon, 

“Sed fust dat dey b’longed to a crazy fel- 
lah,” with an] apprehensive glance toward 
me, “wot jumped out of the stage and took 
to the bush, sar. Told him dey b'longed 
here sure, an’ him sed take ’um and no mat- 
ter *bout de fare, as he reckoned de passen- 
gah had de wust on’t.” 

Mr. Shelton said not a word. He was too 
considerate to smile, even; though I sus- 
pected from an involuntary stretch of his 
mouth that he wanted to, It is plain that, 
in the goodness of his heart, the old gentle- 
man does not even suspect by what a set of 
ruffians he is surrounded. Of course I knew 
that this was a mere subterfuge—this for- 
warding of the trunk—to cover the failure 
of their black designs. Mr. Shelton never 
mentioned the matter to his sister or daugh- 
ter, and not wishing to alarm them, I have 
always refrained from doing so. 


WHAT THE WIND SAID. 


BY M. A. ALDEN, 


“Wat does the wind say, mamma?” 
asked Daisy. 

Mother laid down her work, and drew the 
little questioner to her side, gently smuoth- 
ing the soft light curls. 

* Listen, and I will tell you, Daisy. It says 

there are great waves rolling up out of the 
sea. Dark angry clouds overhead, threaten- 
ing astorm. A ship tossed hither and thith- 
er by great swelling billows, its white sails 
torn away. Some one we love is in the ship, 
Daisy, darling, thinking of home, thinking 
of you and me, wondering if he shall ever 
see us again on earth. His heart aches as 
mine aches. The wind tells me of your fa- 
ther, Daisy. It says, ‘Danger! Death!” 
’ Great tears chased over the pale cheek of 
the weeping wife, and fell on the upturned 
childish face of the little one whom she drew 
closer to her heart. Daisy kissed them off. 

“ Hush, mamma! the wind tells you naugh- 
ty things to make you cry. It says only one 
thing to me, over and over again, what papa 
said when he looked so sad and bade me 

_good-by. Hark! can’t you hear it, shouting, 


moaning, whispering, ‘ Pray! pray! pray for 
me! pray for me, Daisy! Pray, Daisy! Pray 
for me, Daisy, Daisy! That is what the wind 
says tome. Papa sent the wind to tell me 
to pray for him.” 

“We will pray together, Daisy.” 

Daisy clasped her Kttle hands, and knelt 
at her mother’s side, while they repeated in 
low measured tones, “Our Father.” 

“Tam so happy now, mamma, now that I 
have prayed. Will the wind go right back 
to papa, and tell him we have prayed for 
him, and that he need not be afraid ?” 

“ Little darling, no; but it is good to pray. 
You are a good child. Shall I tell you what 
the wind says to me now?” 

“Not if it is naughty.” 

“Listen again, dear Daisy, the wind says, 
* There is One high above the angry sea and 
the black scowling sky, who guides the frail 
ship with a steady and unwavering hand. 
He knows what is best, trust in him,’” 

“Yes, mother; it is soft, like music now. 
I think the wind is very good to tell us what 
makes us feel so happy.” 
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GEORGIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


*O my! don’t it smell nice, Dolly? Did 
you ever smell anything so awful good? 
Stop, Dolly, I say! I’m going to smell long- 
er.” And little chubby-faced Georgie Atkins 
pulled smartly upon the back of his sister 
Dolly’s thin faded print dress, and rip came 
the gathers, a long ways from the worn belt. 

“O you naughty boy, you’ve torn my dress 
dreadful bad, I know!” Dolly cried out, 
reaching her hand around the belt. “O 
you have! You've torn it awful bad; it is 
hanging away down to the ground. O what 
shall do!” And Dolly brought her little 
hands, so purple with the cold, together in 
despair. 

“Pooh! It’s only ripped a little, and 
mother can sew it right on. I guess I should 
make such a fuss ’bout nothing, Doll Atkins! 
You might have stopped for me to smell, 
and then I shouldn’t have pulled your dress. 
Only just smell now!” said Georgie, eagerly, 
giving another long sniff. 

“Tf should look smart, I guess, standing 
here before folks’ houses for you to snuff like 
that. Come along. I’m ashamed of you, and 
I guess mother will have a word to say to 
you for tearing my dress so. It aiyt likely 
she wants to be mending all of the time, with 
ail the sewing she has to do for other folks, 
I'd be ashamed, standing there so! Come 
along, I say!” 

“Tshan’t come yet. I guess I can smell 
alittle of the good things, if I can’t have 
it wont hurt anybody, I know. There, 
Ismell mince pies, cakes, doughnuts, per- 
serve, and everything so good, Omy! don’t 
I wish I lived there, Dolly! You'll bet they 
will have the good things for dinner to-mor- 
row!” said little Georgie, excitedly, smelling 
rapidly. “I wish we could have something 
good for Thanksgiving, don’t you, Dolly?” 
he added, sadly, looking longingly at the 
open window at the rear of the large house 
by which they stood. 

“O dear, I wish we could,” Dolly answered 
with a sigh, slyly smelling the savory odors 


which came so strongly now from the fra- , 


grant kitchen, as Dinah the colored cook 
took the crispy nice-looking pies from the 
large oven, forgetting for a moment the torn 
dress, aud tasting, in imagination, other's 


sweets. “But we can’t, Georgie, so ’twont 
do no good to wish, for mother said she’d 
got to save every cent for clothes and the 
rent that she could; and ’sides, she’s so busy 
she can’t spare the time to cook much, any- 
way,” Dolly concluded, thoughtfully. 

“ But [ just wish it would do some good to 
wish, don’t you, Dolly? I’d wish, wish and 
wish, and I’d have as good a dinner as they 
will have in that house, [ tell you now. O, 
wouldn’t I have lots of things, though! I 
wish the good fairies would send us some- 
thing good, or tell somebody that’s rich to, 
or somebody that is rich would come back 
and give us lots for this winter, like they do 
in the stories, so we could have things like 
other folks, Mother said we must ask God 
to help us to be good, and that he gave us 
all things, so I went in the bedroom the 
other day and asked him just as good as I 
could to give me a drum like Willie Blake’s, 
areal rat-tat-tat one, with pretty red and 
yellow stripes round it, but I guess he aint 
going to give it to me. I do wish I could 
have one, Dolly,” Georgie said, earnestly. 

“ Well, come, Georgie, we must go along 
now, mother told me to hurry, and you've 
been here smelling ever so long. Come, 
Georgie,” said Dolly, entreatingly; and with 
a parting sniff of the Thanksgiving goodies, 
Georgie turned reluctantly away. 

Then in a moment, laughing loudly, he 
called out: 

“O Dolly, what a nice trail you’ve got! It 
switches this way and then that way, and 
then drags right along, taking lots of dirt 
with it, same as the big ladies do.” 

Thus Dolly was reminded of her torn 
dress, and turning sharply to him, she said: 

“O Georgie Atkins, I think you are just 
as mean as you can be to tear my dress like 
that and then stand and laugh at itso! I 
shouldn’t think you would expect God to 
give you a drum or anything else while you 
are so hateful. I guess fairies nor anything 
else wouldn’t like you well enough to help 
you any. What shall Ido! I’ve got to go 
to Mrs. Foss’s with my dress hanging down 
so. I’ve a mind to go right home and tell 
mother now, and see if she wont whip you 
for it.” 
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“T guess you'd better, and she'll scold you, 
too, for stopping on the way, you see if she 
don’t,’ Georgie answered, quickly. “ But 
see,” he continued, “ I’ve found a pin, and I 
guess you can hitch it up somehow till we go 
back.” 

“T’ll see if I can,” said Dolly, brightening 
a little; “but if I did go home I could tell 
mother you pulled me and made me stop,” 
she added, 

“Well, you smelt the good things as well 
as me, and I guess you’re most as bad as I 
am, anyway; and I bet it aint because I am 
so mean that God nor the fairies don’t give 
me such good things. I’m better than that 
fat old Mr. Ames that lives down to the 
corner, for he swears awful, and he’s got the 
nicest biggest house in town, and has all the 
good things. When I went there with moth- 
er, when she carried home Mrs. Ames’s 
dress, she give me some of the nicest mince 
pie—a great big piece, good as a Thanksgiv- 
ing one—and then ’twas an every day; but 
when we came out of the yard, there was 
Mr. Ames swearing like anything at the 
hired man, cos he hadn’t done his work just 
right; and mother said, ‘ O what a bad dread- 
ful wicked man! and I guess mother knows, 
and he has everything good,” said Georgie, 
sinartly. 

Dolly knew not what to say to this, and 
looking in her face shrewdly a moment, as 
she did not answer, he said, exultingly: 

“Well, now, I guess, Dolly Atkins, p’raps 
I'll have something good sometime if I did 
tear your old dress; ’taint so bad as swear- 
ing so.” 

Dolly had managed, with the pin Georgie 
found, to hitch the dress up, rather awk- 
wardly, ’tis true, but it did not make quite 
so nice a train, and they hurried along to 
Mrs. Foss’s with the sewing. 

As soon as they turned from the house 
where they had been standing, longing for a 
taste of the nice cooking preparing for 
Thanksgiving, a noble pleasant-looking gen- 
tleman rose quickly from a seat in the yard 
beside the hedge row, which had concealed 
him from the children’s view, and holding 
his gun, which he had been cleaning prepar- 
atory to a day’s sporting in the forest near, 
he looked smilingly after them a moment, 
and then laughing softly, he said: 

“By George! that was queer, anyhow. 
Well, Dinah’s cooking does smell nice, I de- 
clare. So the children are not to have any 
Thanksgiving dinner? How the little fellow 
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did smell the good things! Too bad, that’sa 

fact. I can remember when such goodies 
were the very acine of life, and a disobedience 
which deprived me of a meal was a sore 
grievance indeed. Ah well! I like a good 
dinner now, and wish that every one on 
earth might have as good a one as Dinah 
will prepare for us to-morrow; and Dinah ts 
a famous cook, and has plenty to do with, 
but, as the children said, wishes don’t 
amount to much, anyway. Well, I must stir 
myself, and perhaps Dinah will be willing to 
do a little extra cooking this afternoon for 
me.” And with his gun he turned to the 
kitchen where good-natured Dinah was in 
the height of her glory, as busy as she could 
be. Dinah greeted the gentleman, Mr. 
Thornley, smilingly and obsequiously, look- 
ing at him in surprise, for it was seldom that 
he entered her domain. He blandly an- 
swered, and then made known his request 
in asmiling earnest manner, to which Dinah 
replied, her shining black face beaming with 
pleasure: 

“ Lor’ bress you, massa, yes; I’se here done 
all this yere ’fore dinner, sure—you jes look 
er thar, soon’s this.’ And she pointed to 
the tables and sideboards loaded with hot 
pies, cakes, doughnuts, ete. “Then after a 
good dinner I’se be smart as cricket, an’ ye’s 
only to send’em "long an’ Dinah’lt hev’em all 
done toa turn ’fore night—you jes see now.” 
And Dinah smiled broadly, displaying a fine 
row of glistening ivory. 

Mr. Thornley smiled in return, and said: 

* Well, Dinah, if you think it will not be 
too much for you, and are willing to under- 
take it, you shall not regret it; you shall be 
well paid.” 

* T’se equal to it, never you fear, sar, an’ [ 
never mind the pay, nuther; jes you send 
?em an’ let me try,” Dinah replied, heartily. 

Mr. Thornley left the kitchen and saun- 
tered slowly down the walk through the 
yard. He looked over the gate up the road 
a moment, and then said: 

“There they come now, 

He stood at the gate a few minutes longer, 
till Dolly and little Georgie Atkins passed, 
and then he stepped quickly out and followed 
them, carrying his gun. They were hurrying, 
and he was obliged to walk quite fast to keep 


_hearthem. But they had not gone a great 


ways before they turned round a corner has- 
tily, and Mr. Thornley was obliged to quick- 
en his rapid walking nearly to a run to keep 
them in sight, Then he saw them enter a 
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a little ways from a long range of larger ten- 
ement houses. Then he walked more slowly, 
saying to himself: 

“Tam glad they live in a house by them- 
selves, as they are more easily found, and I 
don’t know the family. Phew! They’ve 
given me quite a brisk trot,’ he concluded, 
wiping the perspiration from his face as he 
slowly passed the house and on down the 
street, calling at the grocer’s and leaving a 
number of orders, and then walked along to 
the thick growth, the forest whieh bordered 
one side of the thrifty town. 

Mrs. Thornley, a gentle widow lady, with 
whom her son resided, was greatly surprised 
at the arrival of afresh stock of groceries, 
when she supposed that ample supplies had 
been delivered the day befcre, and were the 
most of them nicely cooked. She found, 
however, that Dinah was not in the least 
surprised, but received them eagerly and 
smilingly; and when Mrs, Thornley said: 

“Why, Dinah, I thought we were fully 
supplied yesterday, and you had nearly all of 
your cooking nicely done,’ Dinah only 
laughed tiil her fat sides shook, and then said: 

“Nebber you mind, missis; I hab this all 
done “fore night, bery nice, too;” and then 
laughed again. 

“But | don't understand it, Dinah. What 
does it mean? Did George my son order 
it?” Mrs. Thornley said. 

“Lor bress yor, yes, missis. How you 
‘spec’ they come ’thout he send’em? Dinah 
don’t understan’ neither, only she jes.do 

joyfal what Massa Georze ask, yesee.” And 
Dinah went vigorously to work upon the 
new arrivals, while, with a puzzled air, Mrs. 
Thornley returned to the sitting-room, say- 
ing, musingly: 

“It is queer, but there, George will ex- 
plain.” 

Dinah’s attempt was a perfect success, At 
nightfall the Thanksziving viands were nice- 
ly cooked and tastefully arranged, and await- 
ed Mr. Thornley’s disposal. Ife praised 
smiling Dinah to her heart’s content, and in- 
sisted upon her taking liberal payment from 
him for the extra work, which he called his 
cooking; and so Dinah felt to “’ford” the 
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small poor-looking cottage, standing by itself 


new gay-colored print she was anxious to 
purchase, 

Procuring a large hamper, with Dinah’s 
judicious assistance, Mr. Thornley placed 
the nice edibles carefully in it, so that they 
could be carried without displacement, and 
then he took a slip of paper and wrote on it: 

“A Fairy’s Gift to Dolly and Georgie.” 

Opening two mysterious parcels which had 
arrived shortly after his return that day, he 
displayed to Dinah’s wondering gaze a roll 
of bright-colored warm plaid, so soft and 
pretty for a little girl's dress, and some thick 
gray cloth for a boy’s wear; with these were 
two pairs of warm red mittens, The other 
parcel contained a “real rat-tat-tat drum, 
with red and yellow stripes, and a large wax 
doll. To the drum he attached a slip of pa- 
per on which was written, “An answer to 
little Georgie’s trustful prayer. May he ever 
keep the pure trust of childhood;” to the 
doll, “A gilt to kind thoughtful Dolly. May 
it be acceptable, with most kindly wishes 
from the donor.” 

The hired man was ¢alled, and, accompa- 
nied by Mr, Thornley, the hamper was taken 
to Mrs, Atkins’s, and left by him with the 
words, “A present to the children.” 

1 do aot need, children, to tell, nor attempt 
to tell you how pleased, delighted, the chil- 
dren were when the wonderful treasures of 
the hamper were disclosed. Such food as 
they had scarcely tasted in their humble 
lives before; and then the other presents! 
Georgie flourished his real drum, and said, 
gleefully: 

“I told you so, Dolly, ’'d get something 
sometime if I believed so.” 

Dolly was equally delighted with her beau- 
tiful present. The papers, especially the one 
attached to Georgie’s drum, held a mystery 
which puzzled Mrs. Atkins’s clear head, yet, 
deeply grateful for the good timely gift, and 
her children’s happiness, she tearfully, de- 
voutly, thanked the divine Giver of all things; 
and Dolly whispered slyly to Georgie that 
night: 

“Somebody heard all you said to-day, I 
know, Georgie ;” and he replied: 

“Well, Idon’tcare. I think it’s real nice, 
that’s so, now.” ‘ 
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Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


All communications relating to this De- 
partment should be sent to Enwin R, 
Briaes, West BETHEL, Oxford Co., Muine. 

Our readers in all parts of the country are 
requested to contribute original enigmas, 
charades, riddles, ete. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 
77. Nathaniel Parker Willis. 
78. Semper Idem. (Ever the same.) 
79. U 


ANT 
UNION 
Vow 
N 
80. Wethersfield. 81, Enfield. 
82. Norwich. 83. Stonington. 


84. SYRI A 
HARRA 
ANATOM Y 
KEN 
EM U 
SPOI L 
PER I 
EL K 
AL E 
RABB I 
ELEPHANT 


85. Mallow-allow. 86. Manna-Anna, 
87. Mash-ash. 88. Narrow-arrow. 
89. Number-Umber. 90. Soak-oak, 
91. Omission-mission. 


No. 103. Enigma. 
Iam composed of fifteen letters, 
My 3, 9, 1, 15, 11, is one of the United States. 
My 12, 4, 5, 8, 2, is a small bay. 
My 14, 10, 9, is a girl’s name. 
My 7, 6, 13, is an article. 
My whole is a familiar quotation. 
Serena 


104. Cross-Word Enigma. 
*Tis in summer, but not in spring; 
Tis in brought, but not in bring; 
*Tis in season, but not in year; 
*Tis in terror, but not in fear; 

*Tis in fortune, but not in chance; 
*Tis in dagger, but not in lance; 

Tis in parlor, but not in room; 

Tis in shadow, but not in gloom; 
°Tis in darkness, but not in night; 
*Tis in yellow, but not in white; 

Tis in arrow, but not in quiver; 

The whole is the name of a river. 

RUTHVEN. 


Hidden Cities. 
105. Charley Smith stole dogs for a living, 
106. I saw a bat here last night, 
107. I bought an ox for Daniel. 
108. I stopped in Hartford over night. 
109. In Belmont roses were in bloom. 
110. Is that wheel in good order? 
111. If I were a man Chester Jones would 
not be here. QUICKSTEP. 


112. Words @quared. 
1. Toramble. 2. The shape of an egg, 
8. To cover, 4. A girl's name. 
WILson. 


Transpositions. 
113. Is it——while to——it? 
114. A dove’s——is very—. 
115. He brought——when he—, 
116. Try to——the——. 
117. The——was in——. 
Cyrit DEANE, 


118. Double Acrostic. 
1, To faint. 2. One of the United States, 
8. To mend, 4, The name of a lake. 
The initials and finals form two beautiful 
words found in the Scriptures. 
FRANK LYNNE. 


Curtailments. 
119. Curtail to mark, and leave the ocean, 
120, An associate, and leave to tangle. 
121. A stone and leave a piece of timber. 
122. To lacerate, and leave a plant. 
123. The past tense of to exist, and leave an 
insect, W. E. Surron. 


Geographical Anagrams. 

124. The romp. 125. Get on. 

126. Can Al, rest. 127. O. St. Nob 
Cuarues R. Lory 


A Menagerie. 
128. A Noted Historian. 
129. A Foreign and Domestic Combination, 
130. Essence of Midnight. 
A431. Dry Goods, 
132. Generally higher than man. 
133. Coming to the point. 
134. Pork, move on. Bran K, 


Answers in Two Months. 
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Sweet Potato Batis.—First boil the pota- 
toes, then carefully mash the farinaceous part. 
Boil in the meantime a pint of milk, putin 
some lemon-peel, a couple of small lumps of 
sugar, and add a little salt. When the milk 
boils, take it off the fire and add the potatoes, 
so as to form a paste, or rather a tolerably thick 
mush, When cool make it into balls; cover 
these with crumbs of bread and yolk of egg. 
Fry to a nice brown color, and serve up with 
sugar strewed over them. 


To Pickie Ontons.—Choose all of a size; 
peel, and pour on them boiling salt and water; 
cover close, and when cold drain the onions, 
and put them into jars or bottles, For white 
onions, fill up with hot distilled, vinegar; for 
colored onions, use white vinegar; for both, 
add ginger, two or three blades of mace, and 
whole pepper. If the onions are soaked in 
milk a little while after peeling it will preserve 
their color. 

Another way, is to soak the onions in brine 
three or four days, then drain and pour on cold 
boiled vinegar, with spices. This will insure 
their being crisp, 


To PickLte Rep the pur- 
ple red cabbage, take off the outside leaves, 
quarter and take out the stalk, then shred the 
cabbage into a colander or small basket, and 
sprinkle with common salt. Let it remain a 
day or two, then drain and put into jars; fill 
up with boiling vinegar, spiced with ginger 
and black pepper, and add a few slices of beet- 
root—some add a few grains of powdered co- 
chineal. If the vinegar is boiled, and then 
allowed to stand till cold before pouring over 
the cabbage, it will better insure its crispness, 
but will not keep so well as if put on boiling 
hot. 


Squasn Pre.—One pint of squash, stewed 
and strained; one pint of milk, and one of 
cream; ten eggs; half teacup of rose-water; 
quarter pound of sugar, and one grated nut- 
meg. Bake in plates lined with puff paste, 


SwERFTBREAD Pie.—Parboil five or six sweet- 
breads; cut them into two or three pieces, 
stew them ten or fifteen minutes in a little 
white stock, with some chopped shallot, a bit 
of butter rolled in flour, some salt and white 
pepper, and a good many mushrooms. Put 
them into a pie-dish, with some asparagus tops, 
furcemeat balls, and hard-boiled yolks of eggs, 


and slices of fat bacon on the top; cover it 
and bake it till the paste be done enough; or 
it may be put into a vol-au-vent, and served 
upon a napkin; or baked in a plate. 


Quince Tart.--Take some preserved quinces, 
make a sirup with some sugar and water, of 
which, and the preserve, take an equal weight, 
and put it into a preserving-pan; boil, skim, 
and then put in the fruit; when tolerably clear 
lay the quinces in a tart-dish with puff paste 
as usual; cover and bake it; ‘as soon as it is 
done raise the top gently, pour in the sirup, 
ice it, and serve. 


Cooxine CucumBers.—“ It does not seem to 
be very generally known,” says an exchange, 
“that the cucumber is one of the most useful 
vegetables we have, and can be dressed ina 
greater variety of palpable ways than any other 
except the tomato. It is better than squash, 
and more delicate than the egg-plant, prepared 
in the same manner; can be stewed, fried or 
stuffed, and, above all, can be parbviled, 
mashed up in butter and fried as fritters, more 
pleasant and easily prepared than any other 
vegetable or fruit. a cucumber becomes 
just too old to be used for raw or pickling, it is 
then at its best fur cooking, and may be used 
for that purpose even until the seeds become 
hard. A raw cucumber is, for most reasons, 
an indigestible abomination, however much 
we may admire its flavor and odor.” 


Ham AnD Ecas.—Cut some ham into thin 
slices, and broil them ona gridiron. Fry some 
eggs in butter. Serve it, laying anegg on each 
slice of ham, 


A Quick Puppinc.—Mix three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour with three of sweet milk. Puta 
quart of milk to boil, and, as it boils, stir in the 
paste. Beat three eggs well, and add the 
milk to them when tepid. Bake in a buttered 
earthen dish, and as soon as baked, eat with a 
rich butter sauce. 


Fry Parer.—Boil together equal parts by 
weight of glue and-molasses; spread it over 
common brown paper, while hot, with a brush, 
Place a sheet of paper in every room in your 
honse, It will capture every fly in the room 
within the day. The paper can be thrown in 
the fire and a new one used when covered 
with the captured flies, 


1873. PREMIUMS AND CLUBS. 1873. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMES & TALBOT, 63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PREMIUMS AND CLUB RATES FOR 1873. 

In order that the labor of canvassing for the above well-established and popular publica- 
tions may be remunerative to those friends who have from year to year given us their aid 
purely from a desire to extend the circulation of these meritorious journals, so that their 
friends might be in the possession of the good things which they themselves have so gladly 
welcomed aud so greatly enjoyed, as well as to others who have not entered the field as canvass- 
ers, and who may be somewhat unacquainted with our periodicals, the publishers have deter- 
mined to oiler for the coming year (1873) such premiums for clubs as will make the labor of 
canvassing profitable and advantageous to all who desire to use their leisure hours in easy and 


lucrative employment. 


AMERICAN UNION FOR 1873. 
PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 
A Beautiful Chromo and Interesting Books 
given away. 

The publishers of Tuk AMERICAN UNION 
have made arrangements with Messrs. Crosby 
& Co. of Boston, whereby they will be enabled 
the coming year to present to every subscriber 
to the Union who pays $2.50, a beautiful 
Chromo, the cost of which is three dollars at 
retail prices. The picture is one of the best, 
and most elaborately finished, of any ever 
printed in this country. It is taken from an 
exquisite vil paiuting, and was never before 
offered to the public as a premium, owing to 
its high cost. It is called 

*sISN’°T IT 


and represents a child seated at a table wi.ha 
bowl of bread and miik, while on the table is 
a tiny mouse, which is nibbling at some 
crumbs the child has scattered around the 
bow! for the purpose of attracting the atten- 
tion of the timid creature. The sight is so 
ludicrous that the child is compelled to lean 
back in its high chair, and laugh a happy 
laugh as it exclaims, “ Isn’t it funny?” There 
appears to be no fear on the part of either. 
The picture will excite the most pleasant and 
mirtiful sensations wherever it is seen, and 
in a parlor or library will be the first to at- 
tract general attention and admiration. 

This superb Chromo, printed iu oil, and a 
masterpiece of art, we will send, free of ex- 
pense, to auy one who will subscribe to THE 
AMERICAN UNION, and forward to us $2.50, 
the price of a year’s subscription. Remember, 
the picture is alone worth $3.00, so patrons 
will be sure to get more than the value of 
their money, and an interesting weekly paper 
for one year free of all co-t. 

Or, if subscribers prefer, we will, for the 
sum ef three dollars, payable in advance, in 


a'l cases, send THE AMERICAN UNION for one 
year and either of the following named books 
(postpaid), the retail price of which is one 
dollar and a half each:—* Tuk Go_p 
ER8 ADVENTURES ;” “THE BUSHRANGERS ;” 
“Tur GoLp LUNTERS IN Evrore;” “A 
WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES ;” “A SLAVER’S 
ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SrA,” and 
“ LIFE IN THE East INDIES,” 

All the abovenamed books were written by 
the same author, and the stories were pub- 
lished in the columns of “ Tue Union ” dur- 
ing the past few years, and are noted as 
the most popular series ef adventures ever 
offered to the public. 

REMEMBER, to receive a copy of either of 
the above books, postpaid, and THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION for one year, it is necessary to 
send us three dollurs, but $2.50 for the UNION 
and the Curomo. Be careful and make no 
mistake, Subscribers can commence at any 
time they please. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE, 1873. 
PREMIUMS FOR SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Any person sending us one dollar and fifty 
cents for BALLOU Ss for 1873, will receive the 
Magazine the whole year, and in addition a 
premium of a Chromo on white ground, 10 
by 12 inches, representing Bouquets of 
Flowers, “Moss Rosrs” and “ Linigs,” 
Subscribers can have either the Roses or the 
L lies, as they may elect, 

These Chromos are printed in many colors, 
are most artistically grouped, and were pre- 
pared especially for premiums, 

Any one sending us thrce dollars can have 
two copies of BALLoU'’s MAGAZINE One year, 
addressed to separate persons; or copy 
for two years to the same address. This re- 
mittanee of three dollars also entities the 
sender to the Chromo prepared expressly oy 
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us for subscribers to Taz AMERICAN UNION. 

This Chromo is entitled “ Isn’r It Funny ?” 

See description under premiums for single 

subscriptions to THE AMERICAN UNION. 

PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UN- 
10N AND BALLOU’'S MAGAZINE 
COMBINED. 


For four dollars we will send the “American 
Union” and “ Ballou’s Monthly Magazine” 
one year, and siz Twenty-Cent Novelettes as 
a premium; or we will send them both with- 
out premiums for three dollars and fifty cents. 
CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO BALLOU’S 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
No. 1. 

For seven dollars and fifty cents we will 
send five copies one year, and one copy of the 
Magazine gratis to the getter-up of the club, 
and siz Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a 
premium, 

No, 2. 

For thirteen dollars we will send ten copies 
one year, and one copy of the Mazazine gra- 
tis to the getter-up of the club, and eleven 
Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a premium. 

No. 3. 

For nineteen dollars we will send fifteen 
copies one year, and one copy of the Maga- 
zine gratis to the getter-up of the club, and 
sixteen Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a premium, 

No, 4. 

For twenty-four dollars we will send twenty 
copies one year, and one copy of the AMERI- 
CAN UNION and one copy of the MAGAZINE 
gratis to the getter-up of the club, and twen- 
ty-one Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a premium. 

All gratis copies are for one year, 

All clubs will be directed to individual sub- 
scribers, and to any post-office designated by 
the sender of the club. 


CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO THE 
AMERICAN UNION, 
No. 1. 

For nine dollars we will send four copies of 
the “American Union” one year, and a copy 
of Ballou’s Monthly Magazine ” one year gra- 
tis to the getter-up of the club, together with 
eight Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a premium. 

No. 2. 

For seventeen dollars we will send eight 
copies of the “American Union” one year, a 
copy gratis to the getter-up of the club, to- 
gether with sixteen Twenty-Cent Novelettes as 
@ premium, 


We have not made special premiums of the 
Ten-Cent Novelettes which we publish. In 
all cases, however, where our friends prefer 
it, we will send two copies of the Ten-Cent 
Novelettes instead of one of the Twenty-Cent 
Novelettes. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


As there can be no loss in remittances in 
Post-Office Orders, Bank or Bankers’ Ciecks, 
aud as these can be procured in all the local 
centres of trade throughout the country, we 
will deduct the discount which agents or get- 
ters-up of clubs have to pay on all sums 
above five dollars, which they may remit to 
us; but in view of the safety with which 
money can be remitted in this way, we can- 
not be responsible in case of loss of greenbacks 
or National Bank Notes, when sent by mail, 
Money Orders can be obtained at Money- 
Crder Post-Offices at these rates: 

On Orders not exceeding $10... .5 cents, 

Over $10,and not exceeding $20. . 10 cents, 

Over $20, and not exceeding $30,..15 cents, 
and Bank or Bankers’ Checks on Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia or Chicago, at even less 
rates. Do not send checks drawn on banks 
at any other places, 

Registered letters also sent at our risk. 

We shall send all premiums free of expense 
to the subscribers, 


To be Remembered when Canvassing. 

When canvassers are forming clubs, they 
will please to recollect that BALLou’s Maq- 
AZINE is a Monthly, containing one hundred 
pages of reading; that it is elegantly illustra- 
ted; and that each engraving has a weil-writ- 
ten description; that it is better calculated 
to interest adults and children than any 
other Magazine published in the country, and 
for a sum which millions can afford for the 
sake of making home pleasant and happy. 

Also remember that the AMERICAN UNION 
is not surpassed for excellence in ail its de- 
partments by any weekly paper in the coun- 
try. It isthe oldest literary journal of its class 
in the United States, the first number being 
printed in 1848, It contains more stories, 
and more interesting reading matter, than any 
paper of the same size now published. Sam- 
p'es of both publications sent on receipt of 
three cent postage stamp, and also catalogues 
of ali our Novelettes. 


t@~ Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office, for each subscriber; 


and also to designate the name of the getter-up 
of the club, 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


And Ike read, “ At Paris the dressmakers, 
jewellers and milliners have all been em- 
ployed in furnishing the trousseau of the 
Princess Wasa.” “ Stop, Isaac,” said Mrs. P., 
raising her fingers and glancing at him over 
the top of her spectacles, “is that so?” He 
assured her it was. “ Well,’ continued she, 
and a blush of offended modesty crossed her 
features, like the sun flush on a newly red- 
dened barn door, “ that may be the way they 
do things in Paris, but it isn’t modest to be- 
gin with, A woman has no right to wear 
them. And what does she want so many of 
them for? She can’t wear but one pair ata 
time, and here she has got all the dressma- 
kers making trousers for her, as though she 
was going to live long enough to wear them 
out.” 


A. Teutonic citizen out West Went away 
from home on an extended business tour, 
leaving several hundred dollars with his wife 
to pay for the support of the family during 
his absence. On the first day of his return 
his wife asked him for five dollars to go mar- 
keting. 

“Vair pese de seven hoonard tollar I left 
mit you?” said the husband. 

“ You know, Hans,” said the “ vrow,” per 
suasively, “ Katrina is growing up very much, 
and I bought her a—a—pianner.” 

“A piauner!” yelled the astonished Teu- 
ton, “bought Katrina von pianner! Vell, 
you shust go and cook the pianner.” 

“O!” shrieked his wife, the mother of 
Katrina. 

“ Mind now—der is more vot I aint got to 
say,” said Hans, “ven you gets hungry you 
shust make sassage out of the pianner keys.” 

“Don’t ask me for moneys to get markets. 
Make leg of mutton out of pianner legs, unt 


schop up piauner cover into sour grout.” 
oO 


The story is told of Mr. Jones, who, one 


evening in fly-time, having been provokingly 
lashed in the face, tied the tail of the cow he 
was milking very securely to his boot-strap. 
Everything went on smoothly for a time, and 
Mr. Jones congratulated himself on the 


stratagem. Presently, however, the cow 


took a notion to lash a fly that was biting 
her Mr Jones chuckled some when he felt 
the puil at his boot-strap; but his chuckling 
was cut short, for “ Bossie,” finding she could 
not touch her tormentor, suddenly started, 
and, as Mr. J. was not prepared for such a 
demonstration, he was upset, and the con- 
tents of the pail distributed over his person, 
The cow stopped for a moment, but in that 
time our hero had gained his feet; an in- 
stant after he was seen with his hand on the 
hip of the cow making the tour of the farm- 
yard with prodigious hops upon one foot. 
At every hop he would ejaculate, “So Boss, 
so Boss,” but “ Boss” didn’t “so” worth a 
cent. At last the boot attachment gave 
away, and Mr, Jones returned to the house 
a wiser if not a sadder man. 


“ Now, Jolinny,” said a venerable lady to 
her six-year-old nephew, who was persistent- 
ly denying an offence of which she accused 
him, “I know you are not telling me the 
truth; I see it in your eyes.” Pulling down 
the lower lid of the organ that had so near- 
ly betrayed his veracity, Johuny exultingly 
replied, “ You can’t tell anything about it, 
aunt, that eye always was a little streaked!” 


In a lawsuit the other day, between two 
members of the same church, counsel for one 
of the parties suggested that the brethren 
ought to refer their differences for adjust- 
ment to the high court above; to which the 
client responded that “ the same idea hai oc- 
curred to him, but there seemed to be an in- 
superable obstacle in the way—he couldn't 
contrive any way to get his lawyer there.” 


A little girl in a New York orphan asylum 
quarrelled with another girl and scratched 
her face. For this she was punished and re- 
quired to learn and repeat a verse from the 
Bible, being allowed to make her own selec- 
tion, She chosé the first verse of the Psalm 


144, which is as follows; “Blessed be the 


Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands 
to war, and my fingers to fight.” 


A beggar asked fora piece of bread and 
butter at a house the other day, and on a 


couple of slices being brought to him, he im 
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mediately refused it. “What's the matter?” 
asked the donor; “isn’t this good bread ?” 
“Yes, the bread’s good enough,” said the 
beggar. “ Well, isn’t the butter good, too?” 
“Yes, I’ve no fault to find with the but- 
ter.” “ Well, then, what is the matter?” 
“T don’t like the way it’s spread on,’’ growled 
the fastidious mendicant. 


A dinner party was in progress during the 
brilliant display of northern lights, and a 
gentleman, stepping out to cool his burning 
brow, was startled by the display about the 
frosty pole. He stood perfectly amazed, then 
turning to the window he saw within the 
wife of his bosom sitting with the ladies 
waiting for their liege lords to end their 
. champagne and cigars. Pushing aside the 
lace curtain he beckoned Mrs, Agnes —— to 
eome out. She complied, when he said to 
her solemnly, “ Wagnes, d’er see anything 
exstronory now? “Yes, Dolly, I see you 
have been drinking too much wine.” “No, 
nor that, Wagnes; I mean exstronory phor- 
nomonums in the amosphere.” “Why— 
where, Dolly?’ “Upper yonder, Wagnes,” 
“Why, dear me, yes; 1 do indeed—the most 
brilliant aurora I ever saw.” “ Wagnes, are 
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things a shootin’?” “ Yes, dear.” “And a- 
flashin’, Wagnes?” “Yes, Dolly.” “An’ a 
sorter spreadin’ and dancin’—eh, Wagnes?” 
“All that, my dear.” “Ho! ho!” laughed 
the husband, much relieved, “ Do you know, 
Wagnes—I mean Hagnes—when’r I come 
out an’ saw the celestial phonomonums a 
glowin’ upper yonder, dang me effer I didn’t 
think I was drunk.” ° 


A wealthy bachelor, having had one or 
two lawsuits for breach of promise, now re- 
plies to any young lady who wishes a few 
minutes’ private conversation, “No, you 
don’t, madam, It cuts me to be compelled 
to doubt the honorableness of your inten- 
tions, but that sort of thing is played out. 
My rule is imperative, and if you have any 
business to transact with me, it must be in 
the presence of two witnesses.” 


A- country paper, in speaking of the good 
things in the village where it is published, 
says, “We are proud of the impressively 


solemn appearance of our undertaker. A . 


smiling undertaker is a hideous incubus 
on the growth of a place.” 


CAMPING OUT! 


The Great Juvenile Story of the Season, just published, 
IT BEING VOLUME I. OF 


OUR YOUNG SCIENTISTS SERIES. 
BY C. A. STEPHENS. 


The Adventures, “Scares,” and “Scrimmages” ofa 
Party of Boys, that roughed it a Month in the Katah- 
din Regions. With Practical Studies in Natural Histo- 
ry, Geology and Mineralogy. 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


I. “ Scat! you Great-headed Wretch !”” 
ll. P .otographs of the Party. 
Ill. The Usual Pudding. 
IV. “Skunked!” 


V. A Midnight Illumination, 


Vi. “ He'll never purr no more.’? 


VII. “Look out for this ere Ticklish Un.” 
VIII. The Devil’s Dinner-Pot. 
1X. “Shute ’im! Shute ’im!’ 
X. “Curis what this ’ere’s had in't,” 


XI. “Get from Under!’ 
XII. “ Hit ’im in the Brisket!” 


Containing an interesting account of the ascent of Mount Katahdin, Moose Hunts, Lynx 
Hunts, together with some particulars of a mysterious incident which has already attracted 
popular attention, 


‘Ready October 1st, and for sale at all bookstores; or sent postpaid by the publishers, 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & Co, 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 


T 


Mr. Prinker watches a game of Base-Ball, and 
thinks he should like it. 


HE NOBLE GAME OF BASE-BALL. 


Takes the bat and me attitude at the same | 


Mr. Prinker as he appeared returning home. . 


\ } 4° 
= = , 
_ first catch. The second catch, 
> 
= 
The Grst run, 
| 


